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| w|) THE WORLD'S 
maewortos| ROUGH HAND 
ek hain | By H. Phelps Whitmarsh 


at the Antipodes | Author of ‘‘ The Atlantic Speedway’” in the present 
By number of THE CENTURY 


H. PHELPS WHITMARSH 
j NE of the striking books of the past year,’’ says The Outlook, 
en aay i ‘*not so much on account of its literary merit, although it 
manifests distinct literary power, but because of its remarkable 
autobiographic quality. The wandering life recorded in the book is 
New York | full of such Varied and extraordinary adventures, that at first read- 

THE CENTURY CO. |! ing it gives the effect of fiction.’ 
~_} The author is the son of an English clergy man, but the spirit of 
adventure was too strong in him to be subdued by quiet surround- 
ings. After following the sea for several years, he went to Australia. There he became in 
rapid succession a ‘*‘ sun-downer,’’ or tramp, a silver-miner, a sheep-herder, a laborer, a beach- 
comber, a barber,ea clerk, and a pearl- -diver. His book is an absolutely frank account of all of 
these varied experiences, and his description of the storm in which he lost his plant as a pearl- 
diver, and had an almost miraculous escape from death at sea, is one of the best things of its 
kind to be found in recent literature. Mr. Whitmarsh is a keen observer and a practised writer. 
He has done for the modern adventurer what Dana did for the merchant sailor of a former gen- 


eration. 12mo, 233 pages, price $1.25. 


THE BOOK 
OF THE OCEAN 


By Ernest Ingersoll 
With One Hundred and Sixty Illustrations. 


“ The whole book breathes the indefinable charm 
and mystery of the ocean.”— Book News. 


i this splendidly illustrated volume, Mr. Ernest Ingersoll tells, 

in language that can readily be comprehended by young people, RTS paces nichiy iLLusTRATED 
about the ocean and its origin, and about the phenomena of waves, mice 0 P By 
tides, and currents. He describes the building of ships, from the yes C ENTURY c o 
remotest times to the present, and he gives the romantic story of 
the early voyages and explorations. ‘‘ The Secrets Won from the Frozen North”’ is a chapter 
that is full of thrilling adventure and stirring heroism. Naval battles and war subjects are fully 
treated. The closing portion of the book is devoted to the merchants and the robbers of the sea, 
yachts and pleasure-boating, the dangers of the deep, fishing and other marine industry, and, 
finally, the natural history of the sea. From this brief synopsis of the contents it will be seen 
that the book is one that will stir and stimulate youthful imagina- 
A book of sea stories by Morgan | tion. Mr. Ingersoll has written a number of popular and suc- 
Robertson, author of ‘* Salvage”’ in cessful works on natural history, but never before has had so 
‘he present number of THE CEN- attractive a subject as in this book. Packed full of information, it 
FURY, will b2 published in October. | reads like a story-book, and will delight boys and girls. Magnifi- 
t will be called “* Where Angels | cently illustrated, and uniform in size and style with ‘‘ The Century 
wadiathemanes Book for Young Americans.’’ Square octavo, 279 pages, $1.50. 
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A PAINTER OF THE SEA. 


TWO PICTURES BY WINSLOW HOMER. 


BY WILLIAM A. COFFIN. 


HERE are masters in art to-day as there 
were in the days of old, but it is not so 
often as to be a common occurrence that we 
find a picture which may be justly called a 
masterpiece. It is a weighty word, and it 
should not be used unless we are sure that 
the work to which we apply it is irreproach- 
ably good, and contains the best qualities 
possible in the particular kind of achieve- 
ment belonging to the subject the artist has 
chosen to depict. The portrait of Bertin 
by M. Ingres, Bonnat’s portrait of Thiers, 
Corot’s “Biblis,” Meissonier’s “1814,” Mil- 
let’s “Gleaners,” Baudry’s “Count of Pali- 
kao,” Rousseau’s “Le Givre,” Sargent’s 
“Beatrice,” are modern masterpieces. Each 
of these pictures is in its way so good that 
there is not only nothing to find fault with, 
—a negative merit, —but each of them gives 
us a conception and a rendering presented 
with skill, force, individuality, and certain 
special qualities that make in their ensemble 
something better than the merely very good 
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works of others, to which we are glad to 
accord high praise, but which, as we are 
not convinced, we hesitate to call master- 
pieces. The masterpiece carries conviction. 
When we see one we feel that it is hardly 
possible to do better, and as we run over in 
our minds certain great works, the work 
that is before us is so fine that it takes 
rank, in our estimation, with them. Winslow 
Homer’s “ Maine Coast” is a picture that 
convinces us in this way, and I call it a mas- 
terpiece, with a full sense of what the term 
implies. 

Mr. Homer is an American artist who re- 
ceived little instruction from masters or in 
art schools. He has studied nature faith- 
fully, and he has found his way to complete 
expression almost alone. He is not pri- 
marily a painter of the figure, as Millet 
was; but there is some analogy in the meth- 
ods of the two men, and considerable simi- 
larity, judging from their works, in their 
points of view. Millet did excellent academic 
All rights reserved. 
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work in his school-days, painted some won- 
derful portraits soon afterward, and finally, 
at Barbizon, developed his synthetic inter- 
pretation of rustic subjects. Homer has not 
made much of the figure part of his com- 
positions, except in a few cases; but in so 
far as he has painted figures he has treated 
them synthetically, as Millet did. But he 
has much less grasp of form. His best works 
are pictures of the sea. In some of them 
there are figures. In this category belong 
the five or six masterly works, exhibited at 
the World’s Fair in 1893, which depict fish- 
ermen in their boats on the Grand Banks, and 
the celebrated “ Eight Bells.” The others are 
simple marines, shore motives principally, 
that have been painted of late years. “ Maine 
Coast” is one of them. 

The composition shows some dark rocks 
in the foreground, one or two of which are 
covered with seaweed, and swirling, foaming 
water rushing through after the receding 
of a mighty wave that has just pounded over 
them. Beyond is the sea, with great rolling 
mountains of water, breaking at their crests 
into white spray. The rain-beaten expanse 
of the ocean rises high in the picture, and 
meets a sky of lowering gray. The impres- 
sion of a wild, squally day is admirably given, 
and the handling of the subject, quite apart 
from the technical requirements, is compre- 
hensive and lofty. As to the painting, it is 
this, of course, which makes the picture such 
a triumph of art. It is virileand broad. The 
drawing is simple and big, and the color, 
while veracious, is exceedingly distinguished. 
The truthful aspect of the work—the result 
of highly trained artistic powers of obser- 
vation—and the effect of the picture as a 
whole, attracting by its pure pictorial qual- 
ity, are equally remarkable. 

“The Lookout—‘ All ’s Well,’” is one 
of those compositions in which Mr. Homer 
depicts with poetic sensibility, as well as 
with artistic strength, a picture of life at 
sea. The mariner who calls out the familiar 
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“All ’s Well” is a type, not an individual. 
The ship’s bell, with its ornamental metal 
fixtures, above his head, the starry sky, and, 
just over the rail, the white foam of a wave 
breaking as it slides into the place where, a 
moment before, another broke, are elements 
in the composition so rightly disposed and so 
sensitively rendered as to give the senti- 
ment characteristic of the vastness of the 
deep and the loneliness of the hour. It is 
not worth while to find fault with the draw- 
ing of the sailor’s head and hand, which 
might be criticized from the academic point 
of view. They are not faultless in construc- 
tion, but they are sufficiently right to play 
their part in the general scheme without 
jarring. The effect of moonlight is admir- 
ably rendered, and the figure, so well placed 
on the upright canvas, looms up in the night 
with the grave impressiveness of a storied 
bronze. The poetry of a humble but free 
and manly calling is put before us with sim- 
plicity, directness, and a sincerity that is as 
convincing in its expression as it is beauti- 
ful in pictorial aspect. There is a breath 
of great art in this picture, and if the artist 
had produced nothing but “The Lookout” 
and “Eight Bells,” these two great works 
would be sufficient to give him a place in 
the first rank of the world’s painters of the 
poetry of toil on sea and land. 

Sometimes it is asked, “What might not 
Winslow Homer have done if he had had 
a thorough art education at the begin- 
ning of his career?” I fancy that those 
who ask this question do not know what a 
great school nature is when the pupil is a 
persistent searcher for truth, and has the 
strength of purpose that has enabled Mr. 
Homer to find adequate forms of expression 
in his own way. In finding them he has be- 
come an artist whose work possesses a rare 
quality, which many who have been well 
trained to see, and yet do not know how to 
look, are prone to miss. This quality is in- 
dividuality. 
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ro had a large crew, abnormally large 
iJ hawse-pipes, and a bad reputation—the 
last attribute born of the first. Registered 
as the Rosebud, this innocent name was 
painted on her stern and on her sixteen 
dories; but she was known among the fish- 
ing-fleets as the Jshmaelite, and the name 
fitted her. Secretive and unfriendly, she 
fished alone, avoiding company, answered 
few hails, and, seldom filling her hold, dis- 
posed of her catch as her needs required, in 
out-of-the-way ports, often as far south as 
Charleston. And she usually left behind 
her such bitter memories of her visit as 
placed the last port at the bottom of her 
list of markets. 

No ship-chandler or provision-dealer ever 
showed her receipted bills, and not a few of 
them openly averred that certain burglaries 
of their goods had plausible connection with 
her presence in port. Be this as it may, the 
fact stood that farmers on the coast who 
saw her high bow and unmistakable hawse- 
pipes when she ran in for bait invariably 
double-locked their barns and chicken-coops, 
and turned loose all tied dogs when night 
descended, often to find dogs and chickens 
gone in the morning. 

Once, too, three small schooners had 
come home with empty holds, and com- 
plained of the appearance, while anchored 
in the fog, of a flotilla of dories manned by 
masked men, who overpowered and locked 
all hands in cabin or forecastle, and then re- 
moved the cargoes of fish to their own craft, 
hidden in the fog. Shortly after this the 
Ishmaelite disposed of a large catch in Balti- 
more, and the piracy was believed of her, 
but never proved. 

Her luck at finding things was remark- 
able. Drifting dories, spars, oars, and trawl- 
tubs sought her unsavory company, as 
though impelled by the inanimate perversity 
which had sent them drifting. They were 
sold in port, or returned to their owners, 
when paid for. In the early part of her 
career she had towed a whistling buoy into 
Boston, and claimed salvage of the govern- 
ment, showing her log-book to prove that 
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she had picked it up far at sea. The salvage 
was paid; but as her reputation spread, there 
were those who declared that she had sent 
it adrift herself. 

As poets and sailors believe that ships 
have souls, it may be that she gloried in her 
shame, like other fallen creatures; for her 
large, slanting oval hawse-pipes and boot- 
top stripe gave a fine Oriental sneer to her 
face-like bow, and there was slur and insult 
to respectable craft in the lazy dignity with 
which she would swash through the fleet on 
the port tack, compelling vessels on the 
starboard tack to give up their right of way 
or be rammed; for she was a large craft, 
and there was menace in her solid bowsprit- 
boom, as thick as an ordinary mainmast. An 
outward-bound coasting-schooner, resenting 
this lawlessness on one occasion, attempted 
to assert her rights, and being on the lawful 
starboard tack, bore steadily down on the 
Ishmaelite, who budged not a quarter-point, 
and losing heart at the last moment, luffed 
up all shaking in just the position toallowthe 
ring of her port anchor to catch on the bill 
of the Jshmaelite’s starboard anchor. As her 
ring-stopper and shank-painter were weak, 
the patent windlass unlocked, and the end 
of the cable not secured in the chain-locker, 
the Ishmaelite walked calmly away with the 
anchor and a hundred fathoms of chain, 
which, at the next port, she sold as legiti- 
mate spoil of the sea. 

As her reputation increased, so did the 
hatred of men, while the number of ports on 
the coast which she could safely enter be- 
came painfully small. She had hurried to 
sea without clearing at the custom-house 
from Boston, Bangor, Portland, and Glouces- 
ter, to avoid conflict with local authority. 
She had carried local authority in the per- 
sons of distressed United States marshals 
to sea with her from three other ports, and 
landed it on some outlying point before the 
next meal-hour. She had prodded a hole 
with her blunt jib-boom in the side of a light- 
house supply-boat, and sailed away without 
answering questions. The government was 
taking cognizance, and her description was 
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written on the fly-leaves of several revenue 
cutters’ log-books, while Sunday newspapers 
in the large cities began a series of special 
articles about the mysterious schooner- 
rigged pirate of the fishing-fleet. 

The future looked dark for her, and when 
the time came that she was chased away 
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of food in the lazarette. The New England 
coast was an enemy’s country, but in the 
crowded harbor of New York was a chance 
to lie unobserved at anchor long enough to 
secure the stores she needed, which only a 
large city can supply. So Cape Cod was 
doubled on the way to New York; but the 
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from Plymouth harbor, which she had en- 
tered for provisions, by a police launch, it 
seemed that the end was at hand; for she 
had done no wrong in Plymouth, and the 
police boat was evidently acting on general 
principles and instructions, which were vital 
enough to extend the pursuit to the three- 
mile limit. Her trips had become necessarily 
longer, and there was only two weeks’ supply 


brisk offshore wind, which had helped her 
in escaping the police boat, developed to a 
gale that blew her to sea, and increased in 
force as the hours passed by. 

Hard-headed, reckless fellows were these 
men who owned the Rosebud, and ran her on 
shares and under laws of their own making. 
Had they been of larger, broader minds, with 
no change of ethics they would have ac- 

















quired a larger, faster craft, with guns, 
hoisted the black flag, and sailed southward 
to more fruitful fields. Being what they 
were, fishermen gone wrong, they labored 
within their limitations and gleaned upon 
known ground. 

There were eighteen in all, and they typi- 
fied the maritime nations of the world. 
Americans predominated, of course, but 
English, French, German, Portuguese, 
Scandinavian, and Russian were among 
them. The cook was a West India negro, 
and the captain, or their nearest approach 
to a captain, a Portland Yankee. Both were 
large men, and held their positions by reason 
of special knowledge and a certain magnetic 
mastery of soul which dominated the others 
against their rules, for in this social democ- 
racy captains and bosses were forbidden. 
The cook was an expert in the galley and a 
thorough seaman; the other an equally good 
seaman and a navigator past the criticism 
of the rest. 

His navigation had its limits, however, 
and this gale defined them. He could find 
his latitude by meridian observation, and his 
longitude by morning sights and chronom- 
eter time; his dead-reckoning was trust- 
worthy, and he possessed a fair working 
conception of the set and force of the At- 
lantic currents, and the heave of the sea in 
a blow. But his studies had not given him 
more than a rudimentary knowledge of 
meteorology and the laws of storms. A 
gale was a gale to him, and he knew that it 
would usually change its direction as a 
clock’s hands will in moving over the dial, 
and if, by chance, it should back around to 
its former point, he prepared for heavier 
trouble, with no reference to the fluctua- 
tions of the barometer, which instrument to 
him was merely a weather-glass—about as 
valuable as a rheumatic big toe. 

So, in the case we are considering, not 
knowing that he was caught by the southern 
fringe of a St. Lawrence valley storm, with 
its center of low barometer to the north- 
west and coming toward him, he hove to on 
the port tack to avoid Cape Cod, and drifted 
to sea, shortening sail as the wind increased, 
until, with nothing set but a small storm- 
mainsail, he found himself in the sudden 
calm of the storm-center, which had over- 
taken him. Here, in a tumultuous cross-sea, 
fifty miles off the shore, deceived by the 
light, shifty airs and the patches of blue 
sky showing between the rushing clouds, he 
made all sail and headed west, only to have 
the masts whipped out as the whistling fury 
Vou. LVIIL—76. 
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of wind on the opposite side of the vortex 
caught and jibed the canvas. 

It was manifestly a judgment of a dis- 
pleased Providence, and, glad that the hull 
was still tight, they cut away the wreck and 
rode out the gale, now blowing out of the 
north, hanging to the tangle of spar and 
cordage which had once been the foremast 
and its gear. It made a fairly good sea- 
anchor, with the forestay, as strong as any 
chain, for a cable, and the vessel lay snug 
under the haphazard breakwater and bene- 
fited by the protection, as the seas must first 
break their heads over the wreckage before 
reaching her. The mainmast was far away, 
with all that pertained to it; but the solid, 
hard-pine bowsprit was still intact, and not 
one of the sixteen dories piled spoon-fashion 
in the four nests had been injured when the 
spars went by the board. So they were con- 
tent to smoke, sleep, and kill time as they 
could, until the gale and sea should moder- 
ate, and they could rig a jury-foremast of 
the wreck. 

But before they could begin, while there 
was still wind enough to curl the head of an 
occasional sea into foam, a speck which had 
been showing on the shortened horizon to 
windward, when the schooner lifted out of 
the hollows, took form and identity—a two- 
masted steamer with English colors, union 
down, at the gaff. High out of water, her 
broadside drift was faster than that of the 
dismasted craft riding to her wreckage, and 
in a few hours she was dangerously near, 
directly ahead, rolling heavily in the trough 
of the sea. They could see shreds of canvas 
hanging from masts and gaffs. 

“Wunner what ’s wrong wid her,” said 
the cook, as he relinquished the glasses to 
the next man. “ Amos,” he called to another, 
“you ’ve been in de ingine-room, you say. 
Is her ingine bus’ down?” 

“Dunno,” answered Amos. “Steam ’s all 
right; see the jet comin’ out o’ the stack? 
There! She ’s turnin’ over—kickin’ ahead. 
"Bout time if she wants to clear us. She’s 
signalin’. What ’s that say, Elisha?” 

The ensign was fluttering down, and a 
string of small flags going aloft on the other 
part of the signal-halyards, while the 
steamer, heading west, pushed ahead about 
a length under the impulse of her propeller. 
Elisha, the navigator, went below, and re- 
turned with a couple of books, which he con- 
sulted. ' 

“Her number,” he said—“she ’s the 
Afghan Prince o’ London.” As the schooner 
carried no signal-flags, he waved his sou’- 
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wester in answer, and the flags came down, 
to be replaced by others. 

“Rudder carried away,” he read, and then 
looked with the glasses. “ Rudder seems all 
right. Must mean his steerin’-gear. Why 
don’t they rig up suthin’, or a drag over the 
stern?” 

“Don’t know enough,” said an expatriated 
Englishman of the crew. “She’s one o’ them 
bloomin’, undermanned tramps, run by ap- 
prentices an’ Thames watermen. They. ’re 
drivin’ sailors an’ sailin’-ships off the sea— 
blarst ’°em!” 

“ Martin,” said Elisha to the cook, “ what’s 
the matter with our bein’ a drag for her?” 

“Dead easy, if we kin git his line an’ he 
knows how to rig a bridle.” 

“We can show him if it comes to it. 
What ye say, boys? If we steer her into port 
we ’re entitled to salvage. She ’s helpless; 
we ’re not, for we ’ve got a jury-rig under 
the bows. Hello! what ’s he sayin’ now?” 
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don’t now, but it ’s a big help in a salvage 
claim. What ye say? Can’t we get our 
hemp cable to him with a dory?” 

Why not? They were fishermen, accus- 
tomed to dory work. A short consultation 
settled this point; a dory was put overboard, 
and Elisha and Martin pulled over to the 
steamer, which was now abreast, near 
enough for the name which Elisha had read 
to be seen plainly on the stern, but not near 
enough for the men shouting from her taff- 
rail to make themselves heard on the 
schooner. Elisha and Martin, in the dory, 
conferred with these men and then returned. 

“Badly rattled,” they reported. “Tiller- 
ropes parted, an’ not a man aboard can put 
a long splice in a wire rope; an’ 0’ course 
we said we could n’t. They’ll take our line, 
an’ we ’re to chalk up the position an’ the 
course to New York. Clear case o’ salvage. 
We furnish everything, an’ sacrifice our jury- 
material to aid ’em.” 


“‘SHE ’S THE “AFGHAN PRINCE.”’” 


Other flags had gone aloft on the steamer, 
which asked for the longitude. Then fol- 
lowed others which said that the steamer’s 
chronometer was broken. 

“Better ’n ever!” exclaimed Elisha, ex- 
citedly. “Can’t navigate. Our chronom- 
eter ’s all right. We never needed it, an’ 


“What ’ll be our chance in court, I ’m 
thinkin’,” said one, doubtfully. “Had n’t we 
better keep out o’ the courts? It ’s been 
takin’ most of our time lately.” 

“What’s the matter wi’ ye?” yelled Eli- 
sha. “We owe a few hundred, an’ mebbe a 
fine or two, an’ there ’s anywhere from one 























to two hundred thousand—hull an’ cargo— 
that we save. We’ll get no less than a third, 
mebbe more. Go lay down, Bill.” 

Bill subsided. They knotted four or five 
dory rodings together, coiled the long length 
of rope in the dory, unbent the end of their 
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out the opposite quarter-chocks to the end 
of the cable, was quickly rigged by the 
steamer’s crew. 

With a warning toot of the whistle she 
went ahead, and the long tow-line swept the 
sea-tops, tautened, strained, and creaked on 




















“ELISHA AND MARTIN PULLED OVER.” 


water-laid cable from the anchor, and waited 
until the wallowing steamer had drifted far 
enough to leeward to come within the steer- 
ing-are of a craft with no canvas; then they 
cut away the wreck, crowded forward, all 
hands spreading coats to the breeze, and 
when the schooner had paid off, steered her 
down with the wind on the quarter until 
almost near enough to hail the steamer, 
where they rounded to, safe in the knowledge 
that she could not drift as fast as the other. 

Away went the dory, paying out on the 
roding, the end of which was fastened to the 
disconnected cable, and when it had reached 
the steamer a heaving-line was thrown, by 
which the roding was hauled aboard. Then 
the dory returned, while the steamer’s men 
hauled the cable to their stern. The bridle, 
two heavy ropes leading from the after-winch 





the windlass-bitts, and settled down to its 
work, while the schooner, dropping into her 
wake, was dragged westward at a ten-knot 
rate. 

“This is bully,” said Elisha, gleefully. 
“Now I ’ll chalk out the position an’ give 
her the course— magnetic, to make sure.” 

He did so, and they held up in full view 
of the steamer’s bridge a large blackboard, 
showing in six-inch letters the formula: 
“Lat. 41-20. Lon. 69-10. Mag. Co. W. 
half S.” 

A toot of the whistle thanked them, and 
they watched the steamer, which had been 
heading a little to the south of this course, 
painfully swing her head up to it by hanging 
the schooner to the starboard leg of the 
bridle; but she did not stop at west-half- 
south, and when she pointed unmistakably 
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as high as northwest, still dragging her tow 
by the starboard bridle, a light broke on 
them. 

“She ’s goin’ on her way with us,” said 
Elisha. “No, no; she can’t. She’s bound for 
London,” he added. “Halifax, mebbe.” 

They waved their hats to port, and shouted 
in chorus at the steamer. They were an- 
swered by caps flourished to starboard from 
the bridge, and outstretched arms which 
pointed across the Atlantic Ocean, while the 
course changed slowly to north, then faster 
as wind and sea bore on the other bow, until 
the steamer steadied and remained at east- 
by-north. 

“The rhumb course to the Channel,” 
groaned Elisha, wildly. “The nerve of it! 
And I ’m supposed to give the longitude 
every noon. Why, blank it, boys, they ’ll 
claim they rescued us, and like as not the 
English courts ’1] allow them salvage on our 
little tub.” 

“ Let go the tow-line! Let ’im go to ——!” 
they shouted angrily, and some started for- 
ward, but were stopped by the cook. His 
eyes gleamed in his black face, and his voice 
was a little higher pitched than usual, other- 
wise he was the steadiest man there. 

“We ’ll hang right on to our bran-new 
cable, men,” he said. “It’s ours, not theirs. 
’Course we kin turn her adrif’ ag’in, an’ be 
wuss off, too; we can’t find de foremast 


now. But dat ain’t de bes’ way. John,” he - 


called to the Englishman of the crew, “how 
many men do you’ country tramp steamers 
carry?” 

John computed mentally, then muttered: 
“Two mates, two ash-cats,—six altogether, 
—two flunkies, two quartermasters, watch- 
man, deck-hands— oh, ’bout sixteen or seven- 
teen, Martin.” 

“Boys, le’’s man de win’lass. We’ll heave 
in on our cable, an’ if we kin git close enough 
to climb aboard, we ’Il reason it out wid dat 
English cap’in, who can’t fin’ his way roun’ 
alone widout stealin’ little fishin’-schooners.” 

“Right!” they yelled. “Man the wind- 
lass! We’ll show the lime-juice thief who’s 
doin’ this!” 

“ Amos,” said Martin to the ex-engineer, 
“you try an’ ’member all you forgot ’bout 
ingines in case anything happens to de crew 
o’ dat steamer; an’, Elisha, you want to 
keep good track o’ where we go, so ’s you 
kin find you’ way back.” 

“T ’ll get the chronometer on deck now. 
I can take sights alone.” 

They took the cable to the windlass-barrel 
and began to heave. It was hard work,— 
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equal to heaving an anchor against a strong 
head wind and ten-knot tideway,—and only 
half the crew could find room on the wind- 
lass-brakes; so, while the first shift labored 
and swore, and encouraged one another, 
the rest watched the approach of a small tug 
towing a couple of scows, which seemed to 
have arisen out of the sea ahead of them. 
When the steamer was nearly upon her, she 
let go her tow-line and ranged up alongside, 
while a man leaning out of the pilot-house 
gesticulated to the steamer’s bridge, and 
finally shook his fist. Then the tug dropped 
back abreast of the schooner. She was a 
dingy little boat, the biggest and brightest 
of her fittings being the sign-board on her 
pilot-house, which spelled in large gilt letters 
the name J. C. Hawks. 

“Say!” yelled her captain from his door, 
“T ’m blown out wi’ my barges, short o’ grub 
an’ water. Can you gi’mesome? That lime- 
juice sucker ahead won’t.” 

“Can you tow us to New York?” asked 
Elisha, who had brought up the chronometer 
and placed it on the house, ready to take 
morning sights for his longitude if the sun 
should appear. 

“No; not unless I sacrifice the barges an’ 
lose my contract wi’ the city. They ’re 
garbage-scows, an’ I have n’t power enough 
to hook on to another. Just got coal enough 
to get in.” 

“An’ what do you call this—a garbage- 
scow?” answered Elisha,  ill-naturedly. 
“We ’ve got no grub or water to spare. 
We ’ve got troubles of our own.” 

“Blank it, man, we ’re thirsty here. Give 
us a breaker o’ water. Throw it overboard. 
I ’ll get it.” 

“No; told you we have none to spare, an’ 
we ’re bein’ yanked out to sea.” 

“Well, gi’ me a bottleful; that won’t hurt 
you.” 

“No; sheer off! Git out o’ this! We ’re 
not in the Samaritan business.” 

A forceful malediction came from the tug 
captain, and a whirling monkey-wrench from 
the hand of the engineer, who had listened 
from the engine-room door. It struck Eli- 
sha’s chronometer and knocked it off the 
house, box and all, into the sea. He an- 
swered the profanity in kind, and sent an 
iron belaying-pin at the engineer; but it only 
dented the tug’s rail, and with these com- 
pliments the two craft separated, the tug 
steaming back to her scows. 

“That lessens our chance just so much,” 
growled Elisha, as he joined the rest. “Now 
we can’t do all we agreed to.” 























“Keep dead-reckonin’, ’Lisha,” said Mar- 
tin; “dat ’s good ’nough for us; an’, say, 
can’t you take sights by a watch—jes for a 
bluff, to show in de log-book?” 

“Might; ’t would n’t be reliable. Good 
enough, though, for log-book testimony. 
That ’s what I ’Il do.” 

Inch by inch they gathered in their cable 
and coiled it down, unmoved by the protest- 
ing toots of the steamer’s whistle. When 
half of it lay on the deck, the steamer slowed 
down, while her crew worked at their end 
of the rope; then she went ahead, and the 
schooner dropped back to nearly the original 
distance, and they saw a long stretch of new 
Manila hawser leading out from the bridle 
and knotted to their cable. They cursed and 
shook their fists, but pumped manfully on 
the windlass, and by nightfall had brought 
the knot over their bows by means of a 
“messenger,” and were heaving on the new 
hawser. 

“Weakens our case just that much more,” 
growled Elisha. “We were to furnish the 
tow-line.” 

“Heave away, my boys!” said Martin. 
“Dey ’s only so many ropes aboard her, an’ 
when we get ’em all we ’ve got dat boat an’ 
dose men.” ; 

So they warped their craft across the 
Western Ocean. Knot after knot, hawser 
after hawser, came over the bows and cum- 
bered the deck. 

They would have passed them over the 
stern as fast as they came in, were they not 
salvors with litigation ahead; for their hands 
must be clean when they entered their claim, 
and to this end Elisha chalked out the longi- 
tude daily at noon and showed it to the 
steamer, always receiving a thankful ac- 
knowledgment on the whistle. He secured 
the figures by his dead-reckoning; but the 
carefully kept log-book also showed longi- 
tude by chronometer sights, taken when the 
sun shone, with his old quadrant and older 
watch, and corrected to bring a result plau- 
sibly near to that of the reckoning by log 
and compass. But the log-book contained 
no reference to the loss of the chronometer. 
That was to happen at the last. 

On stormy days, when the sea rose, they 
dared not shorten their tow-line, and the 
steamer-folk made sure that it was long 
enough to eliminate the risk of its parting. 
So these days were passed in idleness and 
profanity, and when the sea went down they 
would go to work, hopihg that the last tow- 
line was in their hands. But it was not until 
the steamer had given them three Manila 
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and two steel hawsers, four weak—too weak 
—mooring-chains, and a couple of old warp- 
ing-lines, that the coming up to the bow of 
the end of an anchor-chain of six-inch 
link told them that the end was near, that 
the steamer had exhausted her supply of 
tow-lines, and that her presumably sane 
skipper would not give them his last means 
of anchoring—the other chain. 

They were right. Either for this reason, 
or because of the proximity to English bot- 
tom, the steamer ceased her coyness, and 
her crew watched from the taffrail, while 
those implacable, purposeful men behind 
crept up to them. It was slow, laborious 
work, for the heavy links of the chain would 
not grip the small windlass, and they must 
needs climb out a few fathoms and make 
fast messengers to heave on, while the idle 
half of them gathered in the slackened links 
by hand. 

On a calm, still night they finally un- 
shipped the windlass-brakes and looked up 
at the round, black stern of the steamer not 
fifty feet ahead. They were surrounded by 
lights of outgoing and incoming craft, and 
they knew by soundings taken that day, when 
the steamer had slowed down for the same 
purpose, that they were within the hundred- 
fathom curve, close to the mouth of the 
Channel, but not within the three-mile limit. 
Rejoicing at the latter fact, they armed 
themselves with belaying-pins from their 
still intact pin-rails, and climbed out on the 
cable, the whole eighteen of them, man fol- 
lowing man, in close climbing order. 

“Now, look here,” said a portly man with 
a gilt-bound cap to the leader of the line, 
as he threw a leg over the taffrail, “what’s 
the meaning, may I ask, of this unreasonable 
conduct?” 

“You may ask, of course,” said the man, 
—it was Elisha,—“but we ’d like to ask 
something, too” (he was sparring for time 
until more should arrive); “we ’d like to ask 
why you drag us across the Atlantic Ocean 
against our will.” 

Another man climbed aboard, and said: 

“Yes; we gree to steer you into New York. 
You ’s adrif’ in de trough of de sea, an’ you 
got no chronometer, an’ you can’t navigate, 
an’ we come ‘long—under command, mind 
you—an’ give you our tow-line, an’ tell you 
de road to port. Wha’ you mean by dis?” 

“Tut, tut, my colored friend!” answered 
the man of gilt. “You were dismasted and 
helpless, and I gave you a tow. It was on 
the high seas, and I chose the port, as I had 
the right.” 
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Another climbed on board. 

“We were not helpless,” rejoined Elisha; 
“we had a good jury-rig under the bows, and 
we let it go to assist you. Are you the 
skipper here?” 

“T am.” 

Martin’s big fist smote him heavily in the 
face, and the blow was followed by the crash 
of Elisha’s belaying-pin on his head. The 
captain fell, and for a while lay quiet. There 
were four big, strong men over the rail now, 
and others coming. Opposing them were a 
second mate, an engineer, a fireman, coal- 
passer, watchman, steward, and cook, easy 
victims to these big-limbed fishermen. The 
rest of the crew were on duty below decks 
or at the steering-winch. It was a short, 
sharp battle; a few pistols exploded, but no 
one was hurt, and the firearms were cap- 
tured, and their owners well hammered with 
belaying-pins; then, binding all victims as 
they overcame them, the whole party raided 
the steering-winch and the engine-room, and 
the piracy was complete. 

But from their standpoint it was not pi- 
racy —it was resistance to piracy; and when 
Amos, the ex-engineer, had stopped the en- 
gines and banked the fires, they announced 
to the captives bound to the rail that, with 
all due respect for the law, national and in- 
ternational, they would take that distressed 
steamboat into New York and deliver her 


to the authorities, with a claim for salvage." 


The bargain had been made on the American 
coast, and their log-book not only attested 
this, but also the well-doing of their part of 
the contract. 

When the infuriated English captain, now 
recovered, had exhausted his stock of ad- 
jectives and epithets, he informed them (and 
he was backed by his steward and engineer) 
that there was neither food nor coal for the 
run to New York, to which Elisha replied 
that, if so, the foolish and destructive waste 
would be properly entered in the log-book, 
and might form the basis of a charge of bar- 
ratry by the underwriters, if it turned out 
that any underwriters had taken a risk ona 
craft with such an “all-fired lunatic” for a 
skipper as this. But they would go back; 
they might be forced to burn some of the 
woodwork fittings (her decks were of iron) 
for fuel, and as for food, though their own 
supply of groceries was about exhausted, 
there were several cubic yards of salt codfish 
in the schooner’s hold, and this they would 
eat: they were used to it themselves, and 
science had declared that it was good brain- 
food—good for feeble-minded Englishmen 


who could not splice wire nor take care of 
their chronometer. 

Before starting back they made some pre- 
liminary and precautionary preparations. 
While Martin inventoried the stores and 
Amos the coal-supply, the others towed the 
schooner alongside and moored her. Then 
they shackled the schooner’s end of the chain 
cable around the inner barrel of the windlass 
and riveted the key of the shackle. They 
transhipped their clothing and what was left 
of the provisions. They also took the log- 
book and charts, compass, empty outer 
chronometer-case,— which Elisha handled 
tenderly and officiously by its strap in full 
view of the captives, —windlass-brakes, tool- 
chest, deck-tools, axes, handspikes, heavers, 
boat-hooks, belaying-pins, and everything in 
the shape of weapon or missile by which dis- 
gruntled Englishmen could do harm to the 
schooner or their rescuers. 

Then they passed the rescued ones down . 
to the schooner, and Martin told them where 
they would find the iron kettle for boiling 
codfish, with the additional information that 
with skill and ingenuity they could make 
fish-balls in the same kettle. 

Martin had reported a plenitude of pro- 
visions, and had anathematized the lying cap- 
tain and steward; and Amos had declared 
his belief that, with careful economy in the 
use of coal, they could steam to the Ameri- 
can coast with the supply in the bunkers; so 
they did not take any of the codfish, and the 
hawsers, valuable as fuel in case of a short- 
age, were left where they would be more 
valuable as evidence against the lawless, 
incompetent Englishmen. And they also 
left the dories, all but one, for reasons in 
Elisha’s mind which he did not state at the 
time. 

They removed the bonds of one man— who 
released the others—and cast off the fasten- 
ings; then, with Amos and a picked crew of 
pupils in the boat’s vitals, they went ahead 
and dropped the prison-hulk back to the full 
length of the chain,-while the furious curses 
of the prisoners troubled the air. They found 
a little difficulty in steering by the winch and 
deck-compass (they would have mended the 
tiller-ropes with a section of backstay had 
they not bargained otherwise), but finally 
mastered the knack, and headed westerly. 

You cannot take an Englishman’s ship 
from under him— homeward bound and close 
to port—and drag him to sea again on a diet 
of salt codfish without impinging on his san- 
ity. When day broke they looked and sawthe 
hawsers slipping over the schooner’s rail, and 



























afterward a fountain of fish arising from her 
hatches to follow the hawsers overboard. 

“What ’s de game, I wunner?” asked 
Martin. “Tryin’ to starve deyselves?” 

“Dunno,” answered Elisha, with a serious 
expression. “ They’re not doin’ it for nothin’. 
They ’re wavin’ their hats at us. Somethin’ 
on their minds.” 

“We ’ll jes let ’em wave. We ’ll go ‘long 
*bout our business.” 

So they went at eight knots an hour, for, 
try as he might, Amos could get no more out 
of the engine. “She ’s a divil to chew up 
coal,” he explained; “we may have to burn 
the boat yet.” 

“ Hope not,” said Elisha. “’Tween you and 
me, Amos, this is a desperate bluff we ’re 
makin’, an’ if we go to destroyin’ property 
we may get no credit for savin’ it. We ’d 
have no chance in the English courts at all, 
but it’s likely an American judge ’u’d recog- 
nize our original position—our bargain to 
steer her in.” 

“Foo bad ’bout that tarred cable of ours,” 
rejoined Amos; “three days’ good fuel in 
that, I calculate.” 

“Well, it ’s gone with the codfish, and the 
fact is properly entered in the log as barra- 
trous conduct on the part of the skipper. 
Enough to prove him insane.” 

And further to strengthen this possible 
aspect of the case, Elisha found a blank 
space on the leaf of the log-book which 
recorded the first meeting and bargain to 
tow, and filled it with the potential sentence, 
“Steamer’s commander acts strangely.” 
For a well-kept log-book is excellent testi- 
mony in court. 

Elisha’s knowledge of navigation did not 
enable him to project a course on the great 
circle—the shortest track between two 
points on the earth’s surface, and the route 
taken by steamers; but he possessed a fairly 
practical and ingenious mind, and with a 
flexible steel straight-edge rule, and a class- 
room globe in the skipper’s room, laid out 
his course between the lane-routes of the 
liners, which he would need to vary daily, as 
it was not wise to court investigation. But 
he signaled to two passing steamships for 
Greenwich time, and set his watch, obtaining 
its rate of correction by the second favor, and 
with this, and his surely correct latitude by 
meridian observation, he hoped to make an 
accurate landfall in home waters. 

And so the hours went by, with their cap- 
tives waving caps ceaselessly, until the third 
day’s sun arose to show them an empty deck 
on the schooner, over a dozen specks far 
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astern and to the southward, and an east- 
bound steamship on their port bow. The 
specks could be nothing but the dories, and 
they were evidently trying to intercept the 
steamship. Elisha yelled in delight. 

“They ’ve abandoned ship—just what I 
hoped for—in the dories. They ’ve no case 
at all now.” 

“But what for, Elisha?” asked Martin. 
“They mus’ be hungry, I think.” 

“ Mebbe, or else they think that liner, who 
can stop only to save life, — carries the mails, 
you see,—will turn round and put ’em in 
charge here. Why, nothin’ but an English 
man-o’-war could do that now.” 

They saw the steamship slow down, while 
the black specks flocked up to her, and then 
go on her way. And they went on theirs; 
but three days later they had reasoned out 
a better explanation of the Englishmen’s 
conduct. Martin came on deck with a wor- 
ried face, and announced that, running short 
of salt meat in the harness-cask, he had 
broken out the barrels of beef, pork, and 
hard bread that he had counted upon, and 
found their contents absolutely uneatable— 
far gone in putrescence, alive with crawl- 
ing things. 

“Must ha’ thought he was fitting out a 
Yankee hell-ship when he bought this,” said 
Elisha, in disgust, as he looked into the ill- 
smelling barrels. “Overboard with it, boys!” 

Overboard went the provisions; for starv- 
ing animals could not eat of them, and the 
odor permeated the ship. They resigned 
themselves to a gloomy outlook—gloomier 
when Amos reported that the coal in the 
bunkers would last only two days longer. He 
had been mistaken, he said. He had calcu- 
lated to run compound engines with Scotch 
boilers, not a full-powered blast-furnace with 
six inches of scale on the crown-sheets. 

“And they knew this,” groaned Elisha. 
“That ’s why they chucked the stuff over- 
board—to bring us to terms, and never 
thinkin’ they ’d starve first. They were dead 
luny, but we ’re lunier.” 

They stopped the engines and visited the 
schooner in the dory. Not a scrap of food 
was there, and the fish-kettle was scraped 
bright. They returned and went on. With 
plenty of coal there was still six days’ run 
ahead to New York. How many days with 
wood fuel, chopped on empty stomachs 
and burned in coal-furnaces, they could not 
guess. But they went to work. There were 
three axes, two top-mauls, and several hand- 
spikes and pinch-bars aboard, and with these 
they attacked bulkheads and spare wood- 
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work, and fed the fires with the fragments; 
for a glance down the hatches had shown 
them nothing more combustible and detach- 
able in the cargo than a few layers of rail- 
road iron, which covered and blocked the 
openings to the lower hold. 

With the tools at hand they could not 
supply the rapacious fires fast enough to 
keep up steam, and the engines slowed to a 
five-knot rate. As this would not maintain 
a sufficient tension on the dragging schooner 
to steer by, they were forced to sacrifice the 
best item in their claim for salvage: they 
spliced the tiller-ropes and steered from the 
pilot-house. They would have sacrificed the 
schooner, too, for Amos complained bitterly 
of the load on the engines; but Elisha would 
not hear of it. She was the last evidence in 
their favor now, their last connection with 
respectability. 

“She and the pavement o’ ——,” he 
growled fiercely, “are all we ’ve got to back 
us up. Without proof we ’re pirates under 
the law.” 

However, he made no entry in the log of 
the splicing, trusting that a chance would 
come in port to remove the section of wire 
rope with which they had joined the broken 
ends. 

And, indeed, it seemed that their claim 
was dwindling. The chronometer which they 
were to use for the steamer’s benefit was 
lost; the tow-line which they were to furnish 
had been given back to them; the course to 
New York which they chalked out had not 
been accepted; the abandoning of their ship 
by the Englishmen was clearly enforced 
by the pressure of their presence; and now 
they had been forced themselves to cancel 
from the claim the schooner’s value as a 
necessary drag behind the steamer, by sub- 
stituting a three hours’ splicing-job, worth 
five dollars in a rigging-loft, and possibly fifty 
if bargained for at sez. Nothing was left 
them now but their good intentions, duly en- 
tered in the log-book. 

But fate, and the stupid understanding of 
some one or two of them, decreed that their 
good ‘intentions also should be taken from 
them. The log-book disappeared, and the 
strictest search failing to bring it to light, 
the conclusion was reached that it had been 
fed to the fires among the wreckage of the 
skipper’s room and furniture. They blas- 
phemed to the extent that the occasion re- 
quired, and there was civil war for a time, 
while the suspected ones were being pun- 
ished; then they drew what remaining com- 
fort they could from burning the steamer’s 


log-book and track-chart, which contained 
data conflicting with their position in the 
case, and resumed their labors. 

Martin had raked and scraped together 
enough food to give them two scant meals; 
but these eaten, starvation began. The 
details of their suffering need not be 
given. They chopped, hammered, and pried 
in hunger and fear, and with lessening 
strength, while the days passed by—fortu- 
nately spared the torture of thirst, for there 
was plenty of water in the tanks. Upheld by 
the dominating influence of Elisha, Martin, 
and Amos, they stripped the upper works 
and fed to the fires every door and sash, 
every bulkhead and wooden partition, all 
chairs, stools, and tables, cabin berths and 
forecastle bunks. Then they attempted 
sending down the topmasts, but gave it up 
for lack of strength to get mast-ropes aloft, 
and attacked instead the boats on the chocks, 
of which there were four. 

It was no part of the plan to ask help of 
passing craft and have their distressed con- 
dition taken advantage of; but when the 
hopelessness of the fight at last appealed to 
the master spirits, they consented to the 
signaling of an east-bound steamer, far to 
the northward, in the hope of getting food. 
So the English ensign, union down, was 
again flown from the gaff. It was at a time 
when Elisha could not stand up at the wheel, 


‘ when Amos at the engines could not have 


reversed them, when Martin, man of iron, 
staggered weakly around among the rest, 
and struck them with a pump-brake, keeping 
them at work. (They would strive under the 
blows, and sit down when he had passed.) 
But the flag was not seen; a haze arose be- 
tween the two craft and thickened to fog. 

By Elisha’s reckoning they were on the 
Banks now, about a hundred miles due south 
from Cape Sable, and nearer to Boston than 
to Halifax; otherwise he might have made 
for the latter port and defied alien prejudice. 
But the fog continued, and it was not port 
they were looking for now; it was help, food: 
they were working for life, not salvage, and, 
wasting no steam, they listened for whistles 
or fog-horns, but heard none near enough to 
be answered by their weak voices. 

And so the boat, dragging the dismal 
mockery behind her, plodded and groped her 
way on the course which Elisha had shaped 
for Boston, while man after man dropped in 
his tracks, refusing to rise, and those left 
nourished the fires as they could until the 
afternoon of the third day of fog, when 
the thumping, struggling engines halted, 


























started, made a half-revolution, and came to 
a dead stop. Amos crawled on deck and 
forward to the bridge, where, with Elisha’s 
help, he dragged on the whistle-rope, and 
dissipated the remaining steam in a wheezy, 
gasping howl, which lasted about a half- 
minute. It was answered by a furious siren- 
blast from directly astern, and out of the fog 
at twenty knots an hour came a mammoth 
black steamer. Seeming to heave the small 
tramp out of the way with her bow wave, 
she roared by at six feet distance, and in 
ten seconds they were looking at her van- 
ishing stern. But ten minutes later the stern 
appeared in view, as the liner backed toward 
them. The reversed English ensign still 
hung at the gaff, and the starving men, some 
prostrate on the deck, some clinging to the 
rails, unable to shout, had pointed to the 
flag of distress and beckoned as the big ship 
rushed by. 


“THERE ’s a chance,” said the captain of 
this liner to the pilot, as he rejoined him on 
the bridge an hour later, “of international 
complications over this case, and I may have 
to lose a trip to testify. That ’s the Afghan 
Prince and consort that I was telling you 
about. Strange, is n’t it, that I should pick 
up these fellows after picking up the legiti- 
mate crew going east? I don’t know which 
crew was the hungriest. The real crew 
charge this crowd with piracy. By George! 
it ’s rather funny.” 

“And these men,” said the pilot, with a 
laugh, “would have claimed salvage?” 

“Yes, and had a good claim, too, for effort 
expended; but they ’ve offset it by their vio- 
lence. Their chance was good in the English 
courts, if they ’d only allowed the steamer 
to go on; and then, too, they abandoned her 
in a more dangerous position than where they 
found her. You see, they met her off Nan- 
tucket with sea-room, and nothing wrong 
with her but broken tiller-ropes, and they 
quit her here close to Sandy Hook, in a fog, 
more than likely to hit the beach before 
morning. Then, in that case, she belongs to 
the owners or underwriters.” 

“Why did n’t they make Boston?” asked 
the pilot. 

“Tried to, but overran their distance. 
Chronometer must have been ’way out. I 
talked to the one who navigated, and found 
that he’d never thought of allowing for local 
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attraction,—did n’t happen to run against 
the boat’s deviation table,—and so, with all 
that railway iron below hatches, he fetched 
clear o’ Nantucket, and ’way in here.” 

“That ’s tough. The salvage of that 
steamer would make them rich, would n’t 
it? And I think they ’d have got it if they 
could have held out.” 

“Yes; think they would. But here ’s an- 
other funny thing about it. They need n’t 
have starved, they need n’t have chopped her 
to pieces for fuel. I just remember now; 
her skipper told me there was good anthra- 
cite coal in her hold, and Chicago canned 
meats, Minnesota flour, beef, pork, and all 
sorts of good grub. He carried some of 
the rails between-deck for steadying ballast, 
and I suppose it prevented them looking 
farther. And now they’! lose their salvage, 
and perhaps have to pay it on their own 
schooner if anything comes along and picks 
them up. That’s the craft that ‘ll get the 
salvage.” 

“Not likely,” said the pilot; “not in this 
fog, and the wind and sea rising. I ’ll give 
’em six hours to fetch up on the Jersey 
coast. A mail contract with the government 
is sometimes a nuisance, is n’t it, captain? 
How many years would it take you to save 
money to equal your share of the salvage if 
you had yanked that tramp and the schooner 
into New York?” 

“It would take more than one lifetime,” 
answered the captain, a little sadly. “A 
skipper on a mail-boat is the biggest fool 
that goes to sea.” 

The liner did not reach quarantine until 
after sundown, hence remained there 
through the night. As she was lifting her 
anchor in the morning, preparatory to steam- 
ing up to her dock, the crew of the Rosebud, 
refreshed by food and sleep, but still weak 
and nerveless, came on deck to witness a 
harrowing sight.. The Afghan Prince was 
coming toward the anchorage before a brisk 
southeast wind. Astern of her, held by the 
heavy iron chain, was their schooner. 
Moored to her, one on each side, were two 
garbage-scows, and at the head of the pa- 
rade, pretending to tow them all—puffing, 
rolling, and smoking in the effort to keep a 
strain on the tow-line—and tooting joyously 
with her whistle, was a little, dingy tug- 
boat with a large gilt name on her pilot- 
house—./. C. Hawks. 
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aaj HE woods are full of merry minstrelsy; 

A fey % Glad are the hedges with the notes of spring; 
Seiten \\ But o’er the sad and uncompanioned sea 

LAW No love-born voices ring. 


EDWARD 
EDWARDS 







Il. 


ray mariner of every ocean clime, 
If I could wander on as sure a wing, 
Or beat with yellow web thy pathless sea, 
I too might cease to sing. 





Ill. 


Ncayiould I could share thy silver-flashing swoop, 
4 N: Thy steady poise above the bounding deep, 
Or buoyant float with thine instinctive trust, 
Rocked in a dreamless sleep. 


IV. 
Wehine is the heritage of simple things, 
The untasked liberty of sea and air, 
Some tender yearning for the peopled nest, 
Thy only freight of care. 


V. 


@iahou hast no forecast of the morrow’s need, 
% No bitter memory of yesterdays; 
Nor stirs thy thought that airy sea o’erhead, 
Nor ocean’s soundless ways. 





VI. 


thou silent raider of the abounding sea, 

“4X; Intent and resolute, ah, who may guess 
What primal notes of gladness thou hast lost 

In this vast loneliness! 


























Vil. 


here bides thy mate? On some lorn ocean rock 
fi Seaward she watches. Hark! the one shrill cry, 
Strident and harsh, across the wave shall be 
Her welcome—thy reply. 


VIII. 


We: first thy sires, with joy-discovered flight, 
} High on exultant pinions sped afar, 
Had they no cry of gladness or of love, 
No bugle note of war? 


IX. 


hat gallant song their happy treasury held, 
Such as the pleasant woodland folk employ, 
The lone sea thunder quelled. Thou hast one note 
For love, for hate, for joy. 


X. 


iy who that hears this stormy organ voice 
Would not, like them, at last be hushed and stilled, 
Were all his days through endless ages past 
With this stern music filled? 


XI. 


hat matters it? Ah, not alone are loved 
Leaf-cloistered poets who can woo in song. 

Home to the wild-eyed! Home! She will not miss 
The music lost so long. 


XII. 


1 for the night wind signals, “Get thee home”; 
4k ~=Home, hardy admiral of the rolling deep; 

Home from the foray! Home! That silenced song 
Love’s endless echoes keep. 
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BOVE Hankow the Yangtsze 

River tests all of a fresh-wa- 
“i ter navigator’s skill and pa- 
tience; andchangingtosmall, 
light-draft steamers, we were 
three days in accomplishing 
the four hundred miles to 
I-chang, sounding and feeling 
o the way among sand-bars by 
day, and anchoring at night. 

The picturesque old walled town of Yo- 
chau, at the edge of Tung-ting Lake, was 
declared an open port in April, 1898; but 
its people have a bad name, and its future 
only a stormy promise. The Hunan brave 
is the most disorderly of all Chinese; Hunan 
literati have sent out the shameful pam- 
phlets and led the anti-foreign crusades for 
years; and Hunan has so reeked with the 
blood of martyred priests for a century past 
that, had France been so disposed, she might 
have taken possession of the whole province, 
and, indeed, all the provinces of China, more 
Germanico, long ago. The opening of Yo- 
chau, with the free navigation of this inland 
sea of three hundred square miles, secures 
great prosperity for the region, and some 
illumination for its bigoted and unreasonable 
people. An old trade route crosses from the 
lake by the Meiling Pass to the river above 
Canton. On great Kiu Shan, or Golden Isl- 
and, tea-culture has been made the finest art, 
and this tea, possessing, along with other 
virtues, the gift of longevity, is all reserved 
for the Emperor of China. The first crop of 
this choice tea of immortality would be worth 
eight Mexican dollars a pound, by commer- 
cial estimates, if it could be bought; but the 
priests guard each sacred leaf-bud, and send 
it all to Peking, though, by common gossip 
in the Purple Forbidden City, the emperor 
drinks something less rare. The argument 
in that imperial topsy-turvydom is that, as 
the emperor never visits any one or drinks 
any one else’s tea, he cannot know the dif- 

'See also “The River of Tea,” in the preceding 
number of THE CENTURY. 
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ference, and that if the Kiu Shan tea was 
ever exhausted, heads would fall when a sub- 
stitute was offered. 

Above the outlet of Tung-ting Lake, the 
Yangtsze is a broad, shallow, wandering 
stream, half the volume of the river being 
diverted through the lake by a canal at its 
western end. The lead was swung, and the 
monotonous chant of the man at the line 
rang all afternoon, and the tiniest of steam- 
launches skimmed the surface like a frantic 
water-insect, the pilot probing the mud 
with a bamboo pole, and marking the six- 
foot channel by a line of staves. 

The next day there were the same monoto- 
nous mud-banks again, protective dikes that 
run for three hundred miles above Hankow. 
Country-folk used the embankment as a 
highway, processions of men, women, and 


‘children, buffaloes, pack-horses, carts, and 


sledges filing along in silhouette against the 
sky. Lone and ragged fishermen inhabited 
burrows in the bank, or from a platform over 
the water worked big, square dip-nets by 
levers; and for fifty times that I watched the 
big, square cobweb drop beneath the waters, 
once a small silverfish was dipped up. Chil- 
dren with flying pigtails, as near to young 
apes as their earliest ancestors could have 
been, shrieked at the fire-boat, and ran along 
to watch the foreigners on deck. “Look! 
see! Look! see!” they screamed joyfully; 
and “Foreign devil! oh, foreign devil!” they 
bawled, with menacing gestures. “Oh, give 
me a bottle! Quick! Give me a bottle, 
foreign devil!” other frantic ones cried. 
Chinese passengers on the lower deck found 
amusement in holding out bottles to inducé 
the poor, tired little apes to run for miles 
along the mud-banks, only to have the boat 
veer away to the baboon laughter of the in- 
human teasers of the wretched little coun- 
try-children, to whom a glass bottle is a 
treasure. In revenge, the children have 
learned to fasten a mud ball on the end of 
a bamboo, and with a quick jerk shoot the 
pellet to the steamer-decks. The fusillade 


























is unpleasant, often dangerous; and as the 
young imps master the science of projectiles, 
there are bits of inshore navigation beset 
with uncharted perils. 

We came to larger towns with stone 
embankments, conspicuous temples, and 
yamuns where inverted fish-baskets on tall 
poles proclaimed the official residence. When 
we reached the Taiping Canal, which cuts 
away to Tung-ting Lake and drains the 
Yangtsze of half its flood, the lonely river 
was enlivened. Here two great trade routes, 
the land route from north to south, and the 
river route from west to east, cross. Great 
Szechuen cargo-junks came down with the 
current, their chanting crews steering by a 
broad projecting sweep or oar at the bows, 
and great junks went up, sailing and track- 
ing, with gangs of ragged creatures straining 
at their bricole thongs, like the beasts of 
burden they are. Brown sails and blue-and- 
white striped sails ornamented the water, 
and hills beyond hills rose in the west, with 
needle-spired pagodas pricking the sunset 
sky, and bold headlands coming to the river’s 
bank. It was six o’clock and all blue-black 
darkness when we crept close to the twin- 
kling lights of Shashi’s bund, and dropped the 
heaviest anchors. The current races there 
at the rate of several miles an hour, and 
passenger-boats that ventured out for prey 
came whirling at us broadside on, stern first, 
bow first, any way at all, and banged the 
steamer’s hull alarmingly. A hundred boat- 
men squawked, screeched, and chattered 
madly, and if one of them failed to grapple 
the chains and lines along the free-board at 
the moment, the current swept kim astern 
and far down-stream before he could recover 
headway with the oars. The frantic ki-yi- 
ings of these disappointed ones, swept away 
into distant darkness, filled the night air 
along with the noises on shore. 

Shashi is an old city with a deservedly bad 
name. The opening of this port was secured 
by the Japanese in the treaty of Shimono- 
seki-(1895), and as soon as a Japanese con- 
sulate could be built, the Shashi spirit broke 
out and the building was destroyed, the four 
ringleader assailants afterward executed, 
the consulate rebuilt at local expense, and 
further concessions granted in reparation. 
The customs officers, occupying house-boats 
moored to the bund, barely escaped with 
their lives, and the floating British consulate 
was set adrift and with difficulty rescued 
from burning. The town is behind the em- 
bankment, and one sees only a few roofs to 
tell of a city of seventy-three thousand in- 
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habitants; but Shashi is, after all, only the 
port and place of junk transhipment for 
King-chau, the provincial capital, which lies 
back from the river a mile above the rowdy 
water-town. 

We had toiled three hundred miles up- 
stream to reach this great cross-roads of 
provincial trade, yet we could have returned 
to Hankow by a hundred-mile journey, either 
on foot or by boat, through a line of creeks 
and small canals. For a last day we had 
bright, mild December sunshine. Mud-banks 
gave way to clay and gravel banks, and con- 
glomerate, red sandstone, and limestone 
cropped out. Fields were green with winter 
wheat, tallow-trees glowed with rich red 
autumnal foliage, and men in dull blue gar- 
ments at work on those trees added another 
color-note to the picture. Pagodas spired 
the crests of near and distant hills. Temples, 
dagobas, and shrines told of the great reli- 
gion which came by this route from Tibet 
and India. The Yangtsze is a broad, deep 
stream in this upper limestone region; the 
landscape is attractive; and the Tiger Tooth 
Gorge, first in scenic attractions, was fol- 
lowed by a remarkable natural or fairy 
bridge spanning a ravine between two rocky 
hills. Four miles below l-chang and a mile 
back from the river, a palisade wall rises a. 
sheer thousand feet, extends for a mile or 
more, and the Chih Fu Shan monastery 
crowns a pinnacle rock that is joined to the 
palisade wall by a masonry bridge. This 
neglected old Buddhist fane is as remark- 
able as any of Thessaly’s “monasteries in 
the air,” and one needs a clear head and 
steady nerves to walk, or be carried in an 
open “hill-chair,” up the narrow goat-path 
on the rock’s face and along a knife-edged 
ridge, and across “the bridge in the sky” 
to the needle rock. There is a dizzier path 
still up rock-hewn staircases around to the 
monastery door. A few miserably poor and 
ignorant priests crouch on the summit of 
the rock. The altars are stripped and de- 
serted, and imagination must supply any 
legends or splendors attaching to this aérial 
shrine. 

A great graveyard extends from I-chang’s 
city walls for a mile along the river-bank 
and a half-mile inland, and the foreign set- 
tlement is in the midst of this gruesome 
suburb. French, Scotch, Canadian, and 
American mission establishments, the con- 
sulates, customs buildings, and a few hongs, 
all solid brick-and-stone buildings in high- 
walled compounds, constitute the settle- 
ment, which dates from 1887, although 
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conceded as an open port in the Chifu 
convention of 1876. The foreigners even 
manage to play golf in this graveyard, a 
course of a thousand bunkers and hazards, 
with fine drives insured from teeing-grounds 
fixed on certain superior mandarin mounds. 

I-chang, one thousand miles from the 
sea, and in the shadow of the great central 
mountain-range, which crosses China from 
Siam to the Amur, is the head of steam- 
navigation and port of transhipment for all 
the products arriving from the provinces 
beyond the range. The famous gorges and 
rapids of the Yangtsze begin there, the river 
running through the Mountains of the Seven 
Gates, as its flood has cut seven deep 
cafons through the uplifted rocks, and 
carved their walls to a scenic panorama for 
the four hundred miles between I-chang and 
Chung-king. Despite conventions and prom- 
ises, ]-chang remained the end of steam-navi- 
gation for twenty years after the privilege 
of such navigation was conceded on the 
Upper Yangtsze. Obstructive mandarins 
resorted to every subterfuge and device to 
prevent the march of progress and the in- 
evitable end of their extortions, and even 
that arch-pretender to progress, Li Hung 
Chang, gravely assured negotiators that the 
monkeys on the banks would throw stones at 
the steamers in the gorges, and he could not 


let foreigners run such risks! The privilege . 


of steam-navigation on the upper river was 
again conceded in the treaty of Shimonoseki 
in 1895, but clumsy junks and kwatsze con- 
tinued to mount the rapids at the end of 
bamboo tow-ropes, with all navigation sus- 
pended in the weeks of flood, until, in March, 
1898, Mr. Archibald Little, who had clung to 
the intention for twenty years, took a small 
steamer to Chung-king. In June, 1898, the 
free navigation of all waterways was enjoyed 
through British diplomacy, and steam-whis- 
tles have echoed in all the great gorges. 
The prize in view on the Upper Yangtsze 
has been the trade of Szechuen, the richest, 
most fertile, and best-governed province of 
China, the twenty million inhabitants of 
which have been praised by every traveler 
from Marco Polo to the present day of Lord 
Charles Beresford’s commercial mission. 
Szechuen’s fertile plains and valleys have 
earned it the name of “the Granary of 
China,” and proverbs relate that “Szechuen 
grows more grain in one year than it can 
consume in ten years,” and the boast is made 
that “you never see an ill-dressed man from 
Szechuen.” It is one of the great silk prov- 
inces, and the seat of opium-culture in 


China, patches of poppies flaunting in the 
gorges, and great plains and valleys above 
ablaze with the seductive flowers which fur- 
nish three fourths of China’s opium-supply. 

With the assistance of all kindly and 
hospitable I-chang,—and they offered and 
brought, sent and lent and gave, every pos- 
sible thing that could be thought of for our 
comfort,— our kwatsze, a lumbering Noah’s 
ark of a house-boat, got away late in the after- 
noon of our first day ashore. On a flatboat 
fifty feet long a two-room cabin had been 
built amidships, leaving a space at the bows 
for the crew to work, cook, sleep, and eat, and 
a space behind the cabin where our boy and 
cook lived and worked, dodging the sweep of 
a giant tiller, which reached up above the 
roof of our cabin, where the master stood to 
command the craft. A projecting cabin at 
the stern, the most ridiculous flying-poop, 
was the captain’s cabin, where he immured 
a rather pretty, flat-faced wife with small 
feet and a dirty blue coat, whose life seemed 
spent in sitting on a stool and smiling at 
space. 

This tipsy, top-heavy, crazy craft was ours 
for so much each day that we chose to keep 
it, and a crew of ten men were engaged to 
take us the thirty-nine miles to Kui, 
through the three greatest scenic gorges and / 
back, any farther travel a matter of fresh ’ 
bargain, the whole expense of boat, crew, 
provisions, and gratuities for the week’s 
trip being less than thirty dollars in silver. 
All books of Yangtsze travel are full of 
delayed starts and long waits by the way 
because of the dilatory and missing cook, 
and we were complacent.at sight of our chef 
smilingly picking duck-feathers as we poled 
out into the stream, to cross and tie up far 
from city temptations, and enter the I-chang 
Gorge at sunrise. While we had tea the boat- 
men crept up and in among the maze of junks 
off the city-front, and began to make fast 
for the night. Then we found that a cook in 
the boat was not everything. The captain 
was not on board—buying rice, the substi- 
tute said, and plainly intending to put us 
through all that our predecessors had en- 
dured of missing crews and delayed starts. 
The captain’s “cousin,” a Szechuen soldier 
with the word “brave” sewed in gory red 
letters on the back of his coat, was playing 
captain overhead, and, at our discovery of 
the situation, went leaping along from junk 
to anchored junk to find his relative. We 
held parley with our companion kwatsze, and 
to the amazement of the crew, they found 
themselves rowing across the river and tying 





























up to the bank beyond the other fishers’ vil- 
lage. We had a delightful dinner on board, 
as regularly ordered and perfectly served 
as if on shore; and in our snug fore-cabin, 
with its carved and gilded partitions and 
window-frames, our rug portiéres and Amer- 
ican oil-stove to offset the pitiless drafts of 
river-damp, we congratulated ourselves on 
a first naval victory. At daylight the lost 
captain himself roused the crew, the octo- 
genarian fo’c’s’le cook dealt them bowls of 
rice and green stuff, the braided bamboo 
ropes were uncoiled, and the draft-creatures 
began hauling us up-stream. The captain 
greeted us smilingly, without embarrass- 
ment or apologies, and no strained relations 
followed the incident of the night before; 
but the Szechuen soldier with his red-let- 
tered, decorative back was missing, still 
hunting for the lost captain on the other 
shore. 

The first or I-chang Gorge begins two miles 
above the city, the river, narrowed to less 
than three hundred yards, flowing for nine 
miles in a deep chasm five hundred and a 
thousand feet deep. Two great conglomerate 
cliffs form an entrance gateway, at one side 
of which a torrent has cut out the pictur- 
esque San Yu Tung Ravine, at the mouth of 
which I-chang residents maintain a summer 
club on a large house-boat moored in the cool 
drafts of the gorge. There is a cave-temple 
of great antiquity in the side-wall of this 
ravine, and by following a path along rock- 
hewn shelves and through tunneled archways 
that furnished three gateways of defense in 
militant times, one comes to the broad balus- 
traded space at the front of the shrine, a 
noble loge commanding a set scene of classic 
Chinese landscape, the very crags and clefts 
and stunted trees of ancient kakemono. The 
cave arches back in a great vault with a 
central column or supporting mass, and in 
the farther darkness there is a sanctuary 
full of gilded images, guarded by carved 
dragons, gnomes, and fantastic bird-crea- 
tures, that peer out from dark crevices. 
Poems and inscriptions are carved on the 
walls, and incense-burners, urns, and bells 
tell of better days when Buddhism flourished 
from Tibet to the sea. The few poor priests 
boil their miserable messes of pottage, and 
live in small chambers at one side of the 
vaulted hall—mere dens and caves, which, 
half lighted on that sunless side of the 
ravine, are comfortably cool in summer and 
as cold as Siberia in winter. 

The I-chang Gorge cuts straight westward 
for five or six miles, and then turns at a 
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right angle northward, an arrowy reach be- 
tween gray, purple, and yellowed limestone 
walls overhung with the richest vegetation. 
Tiny orchards and orange-groves are niched 
between the buttresses of these storied 
strata walls, and cling to terraces; quarries 
and lime-kilns show, and mud houses are left 
behind, stone huts and houses being cheaper 
beside the quarry than the wattle and dab 
of the plains. Brown junks floated in mid- 
stream, and junks with square and butterfly 
and striped sails were dwarfed at the foot 
of the cliffs. All day our trackers strained 
at the braided bamboo ropes, crawling up 
and down and over rocks where bamboo 
hawsers have cut deep, polished grooves in 
the conglomerate and limestone banks by 
the friction of centuries. Lookout men 
at the water’s edge kept the line free from 
rocks, throwing it off from any projections, 
and wading out to release it from hidden 
snags. Where foothold was wanting, the 
trackers scrambled on board and rowed 
around the obstacle or across stream to 
tracking-ground again. Their whole per- 
formance was the burlesque of navigation, 
the climax of stupidities, and nothing in- 
genious or practical seems to have resulted 
from the three thousand years of “swift- 
water” navigation on the Upper Yangtsze. 
The ridiculous, top-heavy, tilting kwatsze 
is wholly unsuited to such a flood-river, and 
the trackers tow by a rope fastened to the 
top of the mast, as on the Peiho, the mast 
shivering, springing, and resounding all the 
while. They rowed us with poles, round 
sapling stems held to the gunwale by a string 
or straw loop, and it was a marvel that the 
kwatsze responded to these bladeless oars, 
even when all hands, including the cook, 
rowed madly, screaming and stamping in 
chorus, and the captain on the roof raging 
and shrieking, and threatening to drop 
through upon us. «The kwatsze would reel 
and wabble, gain by inches, and round the 
ripple or point, and the ragamuffin crew 
would drop off with the tow-line and fasten 
it by a flat metal button at the end of 
their bricole thongs. With a deft loop, that 
can be detached with the least slackening, 
the cotton thongs hold firmly to the slippery 
cable. In all these thousands of years they 
have never learned to “line up,” either by a 
capstan on board or a winch on shore, nor to 
invent other compelling swift-water fashions 
of the Nile, the St. Lawrence, the Snake, the 
Columbia, or the Stickeen. Some years ago 
Admiral Ho was ordered to these river pre- 
cincts, where lawlessness had been rife, and 
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he, unprecedented in this century in China, 
took an interest in his work, and attempted 
to better things. He established a system of 
life-boat patrol in the gorges, and his little 
red rowboats waiting above and below rapids 
and eddies, and moving alongshore to render 
assistance, had a salutary effect on the wild 
river-folk. Any traveler of distinction, —and 
all foreigners are that,—or “explorer” in 
the by-parts of Asia, can have a life-boat 
detailed to accompany his kwatsze through 
the gorges, adding to his prestige, compelling 
precedence, and insuring safety at the river- 
towns, where the scum of the Yangtsze rob 
and batter at every opportunity. Admiral 
Ho, moreover, compiled a “ Traveler’s Guide 
to the Upper Yangtsze,” which pictures the 
river’s surface from I-chang to Chung-king, 
with the profile of each bank as seen from 
the water, and gives pilots directions for 
every rock and eddy. 

We varied our time in the lower end of 
I-chang Gorge by many walks ashore, where 
familiar flowers and leaves grew among the 
strange plants, and bouquets of bittersweet, 
wild chrysanthemums, asters, and maiden- 
hair ferns went to our cabin tables. Where 
the water trickles through beds of spongy 
sandstone, the whole rock face is covered 
with a fine mantle of ferns, and this soft 
stone, cut off in slabs, makes a fairy fern 
wall or wainscoting in garden-spaces and 
conservatories at I-chang. In midsummer, 
when the river is in flood, and the accumu- 
lated rain and melted snows cannot race 
through the gorges fast enough, weeks pass 
without a craft showing off Pin-shan-pa, as 
deserted a river as the Fraser in its cafions, 
although the Yangtsze above I-chang pre- 
sents no greater difficulties than the Snake, 
the Upper Columbia, the Stickeen, and other 
swift-water rivers of the United States, and 
the sheik of the first cataract of the Nile 
and a Lachine pilot would scorn the small 
ripples in these Chinese gorges. 

The I-chang Gorge seems to end in a cul- 
de-sac, a vertical barrier-wall blocking the 
caion squarely; but we turned a sharp point, 
and saw a narrower and deeper gorge cutting 
straight to the face of another transverse 
barrier. This upper end of I-chang Gorge, 
flooded with the golden sunlight of an autumn 
afternoon, each bank lined with processions 
of striped and tilting sails, and the great 
walls rising sheer two or three thousand 
feet, was one of the most beautiful pictures 
that Icanremember. The western wall was 
bold and precipitous, the eastern barrier 
broken by fantastic pinnacles, needles, 


spires, and arches, with natural bridges, 
cave-temples, and great rock inscriptions 
on its face. The natural or fairy bridge, 
from which a pious hermit flew directly to 
the sky, once led to a great temple, which 
marked where the ancient four kingdoms 
met. The steep wall of rock at the end of 
the gorge was topped by a second ridge, and 
a further, higher pinnacle aspired to the 
very sky, capped with a white temple that 
played hide-and-seek with us among the 
gorges for the next three days. 

As there was no foothold on the rock 
walls of the upper gorge, sail was spread, 
and the ridiculous oars went hit and splash 
to a frenzied chorus, every man stamping 
and shrieking, and the captain on the roof 
outdoing them all as we worked against the 
current. A puff of wind filled the sail, and 
the crew dropped their pole-oars, and 
crouched on their heels to rest. Suddenly a 
mournful “ Ki-yi,” the wail of a Sioux brave, 
was given by the most leather-lunged raga- 
muffin of the lot; and all the rest let off ki-yis 
and war-whoops, together, singly, and at in- 
tervals, without moving from their “stand- 
at-ease” position. “Why do they make that 
noise?” I asked our boy; and after much 
gabbling with the band of water-braves, he 
answered for them: “To make wind come. 
He talkee wind-joss.” But the wind-joss was 
inattentive, and at every swirling stretch 
they had to row and stamp their way again. 

The I-chang Gorge has an even finer gate- 
way entrance at the upper end than where 
it opens to the Hu-peh plain; and as we 
passed through the stupendous gates, the 
great columnar “ Needle of Heaven” spired 
the north bank, and the last of sunset glory 
filled the valley ahead. Beyond Nanto vil- 
lage, where the smooth, oily river was olive 
and purple as it swirled around black boul- 
ders, we crossed the sheeny stretch, and 
made fast bow- and stern-lines to stakes 
driven in the sandy shore. The kwatsze was 
braced off from shore by the longest poles 
to guard against a sudden fall of the river 
in the night grounding us on sharp rocks 
that would pierce the thin hull. We dined 
in quiet after the exciting day of landscapes 
and navigation, having covered twelve miles 
in twelve hours of frantic exertion. The 
trackers had a fifth round of rice and greens, 
rigged up a mat awning over the bows, pro- 
duced some ragged quilts from the hold, and 
laid themselves in close mummy rows on the 
deck-planks for the night. 

In early starlight a cock, which was part 
of our live provisions in the forecastle’s 
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depths beneath the sleeping crew, let off a 
resounding pean from its dark prison, and 
we could hear old Wrinkles, the venerable 
river-cook, snap the twigs, start his charcoal 
fire, and begin his day’s routine of washing 
and boiling rice. In that deathly, breathless 
stillness every sound told, and we could fol- 
low his processes as well as if we saw them. 
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many rocks, and from the breakfast-table we 
watched the trackers straining at the lines, 
heads hanging forward and arms swinging 
uselessly from their brute bodies as they 
hung in harness. Surely, in all the scale of 
lower humanity, no creature can be sunk to 
such a mere brute life and occupation as a 
Yangtsze tracker. 
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THE FOREIGN SETTLEMENT OF I-CHANG AND THE GRAVEYARD GOLF-LINKS. 


Later we saw red life-boats and fishermen’s 
boats hanging around therocks in thestream, 
and a gray-and-white stork, posing on single 
leg, stretched itself and idly floated away; 
anotherand another stork launched itself off, 
until their line in the sky against the crags 
completed the ideal Chinese landscape pic- 
ture. Huge cargo-junks came by, veritable 
ships or caravels of Columbian cut, with 
seventy and a hundred trackers straining in 
leash and yelping as they ran, their masters 
or drivers running beside them, beating the 
air and the sand, with feints at belaboring 
them, and rivaling our captain in the flow 
of frenzied vituperations. Their tow-lines 
cleared our mast by a toss, or were dropped 
and drawn under our keel with a drubbing 
noise that was a novelty to nerves in naviga- 
tion. There was swift water there among 
Vou. LVIII.—78. 


In this Egyptian valley of sand and boul- 
ders our dahabiyeh came early to the temple 
of the red dragon, Hwang Ling Miao, built 
high above the sand-levels, with an attendant 
village spread below it, where all the wants 
of junks and trackers may be supplied. Sand 
terraces held rows of houses, sheds, and 
booths on stilts, where bean-curd, dried fish, 
meat, fowls, eggs, rice, vegetables, and char- 
coal tempted one, while rope-weavers on high 
platforms like dove-cotes or martin-boxes 
braided stiff bamboo strands into the shining 
yellow ropes that are so nearly indestruc- 
tible. Bamboo ropes do not rot or fray like 
hemp or cotton, and water and dampness 
only improve their qualities. The strands for 
weaving and the coils of finished cable are 
kept buried in wet sand, and it is usually 
only the old, dry, and brittle bamboo rope 
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that snaps under sudden strain. The coun- 
try-people carried their burdens in deep 
baskets on their backs like Koreans. An 
old priest took us in the temple’s side-gate, 
and showed us the great columned hall, with 
its gilded shrine guarded by carved dragons 
writhing in chase of jeweled balls. There 
was an inner sanctuary and court, with curi- 
ous plants, a few fine vases, and incense- 
burners before the altar; but the living 
spark, the splendor and dignity of the great 
religion, had departed from Hwang Ling 
Miao. 

The autumn nights were chill and damp 
in the gorges, but the days were those of the 
most perfect Indian summer, a mild, warm, 
golden air filling all space, soft September 
hazes hanging in the distance; and after the 
radiant, glowing yellow afternoons there 
were sunset pageants that lifted the Yang- 
tsze gorges to higher scenic rank in dne’s 
mind than they perhaps deserve. 
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over and between great rocks. Our turn 
came, and we swung out and crept up the 
foaming incline, and all afternoon we inched 
along up this reach of rapids, with moments 
of suspense and hairbreadth escapes; and 
just as we rounded the danger-point, with a 
last tug and yell from the trackers, the mast 
at our door-sill gave way, toppling shoreward 
with the strain, and nearly carrying the cabin 
with it. Then bedlam was ten times let 
loose; but somehow, in the general chaos of 
things, we were drawn slowly inshore and on 
into a snug little bight cut back into the 
high sand-bank. It was then sunset, the 
glowing west hidden by the purple precipice 
walls that rose three thousand feet to the 
splendid sky-lines overhead, the east all melt- 
ing rose and blue, and the great gray Yo- 
semite walls southward dim in shadows. 

A dense fog shut us in until ten o’clock 
the next morning, when we poled out from 
our sand slip, ran along the bank a bit, and 
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APPROACH AND MASONRY FRONT OF CAVE TEMPLE NEAR I-CHANG. 


Where the river turned almost at a right 
angle again, we came to the first rapids, the 
Siau Lu Chio and the Ta Lu Chio (the Little 
and Great Deer-Horns), and swung into line 
behina other craft, and waited our turn to 
be dragged up a short mill-race that ran 


were at the foot of the Ta Dung, or Otter 
Cave, Rapids. As we grappled and were 
hauled up a chute between two rock masses, 
a figure came leaping along the boulders, 
made a desperate slide down a rock shelf, 
and landed on our deck—our long-lost, red- 
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SAILS IN THE GORGE OF I-CHANG, WITH A RED LIFE-BOAT IN THE FOREGROUND. 


lettered Szechuen soldier, who had followed 
by foot-paths and short cuts overland from 
I-chang, hunting the kwatsze with the flowery 
flag. 

We worked through another narrow mill- 
race among the rocks, swung across to an- 
other bit of compressed current, and, with 
thumps and bangs along every plank of the 
kwatsze’s infirm old body, reached the foot 
of the real rapid, and lined up behind big 
junks hung over with coils of rope, crates of 
cabbages, and cackling fowls. A junk swung 
out, and had just begun to work up the 
white-capped incline when a big boat came 
speeding down-stream, sixty or eighty men 
chanting at the sweep. The resistless cur- 
rent spun it around like a toy, shot it this 
way and that way, and after three whirls in 
mid-stream, sent it, head on, in air-line to- 
ward the junk hanging in mid-rapids at its 
tow-ropes’ ends. Just when we should have 
heard the crash, and both junks should 
have gone to splinters, when all the air rang 
with Chinese yells, the runaway veered off 
at an acute angle, and was soon diminishing 
in far perspective. 

Old Wrinkles was in command forward; 
the Szechuen soldier was on deck; even our 
silk-clad boy lent a hand; and during cer- 
tain seconds, or seeming hours, of agonizing 
suspense, when our bow-line caught, and a 





tracker with a life-line around him swam 
out into the lashing waters to disentangle it, 
our cabin cook woke from his opium dream, 
clambered to the roof, and outyelled the cap- 
tain on his own stamping-ground. Then a 
red life-boat rowed across our sunken line, 
which, suddenly tautened, gave the rescue 
corps a shock of which they volubly in- 
formed the village, the valley, and the 
whole welkin space. The captain’s pretty, 
moon-faced wife crept from the coop of a 
cabin, lifted up the deck-planks, and sat 
ready to bail out with a wooden scoop clum- 
sier than anything Fuegians or prehistoric 
man ever used. 

We triumphantly breasted the stiff flume, 
all whitecaps and billows for a hundred 
yards. Then the din ceased, and the trackers 
drew us in beside a sandy reach covered with 
patches of raw cotton salved from two 
wrecks, whose masts alone were visible. 
Other wrecks were laid up on the sands, 
with all hands mending ribs, calking seams, 
spreading piece-goods out to dry, and dip- 
netting tufts of cotton down from eddies and 
back-water pools. 

All the mellow, radiant afternoon, from 
rock to rock, we banged along among incipi- 
ent rapids, the shaky old kwatsze miracu- 
lously holding together, the trackers in and 
out of water splashing stork-like in long, 
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ENTRANCE OF I-CHANG GORGE, UPPER END. 


single files through shallows, or scrambling 
like a pack of beagles over sand and boul- 
ders. Through it all old Wrinkles went on 
boiling rice, the most restful, delightful old 
creature in China. 

We tied up at the end of this exciting day 
below Lao Kwan Miao, an ancient temple on 
a terrace, where five white stone cube and 
pyramid pedestals used to show fire-beacons 
to tell benighted travelers of another temple 
stage in the river journey, as at Hwang Ling 
Miao. 

They had bailed the boat every few hours 
that day. The captain had gone below with 
a candle, and stuffed rags and pitch into the 
yielding seams of the boat, and twice in the 
night he came to examine the hold. While 
we waited for the dense morning fog to 
clear, I took a look below, and found that the 
severe knocking about that the old kwatsze 
had endured, in the two days’ straining up 
the valley of rapids, had loosened seams from 
stem to stern along one whole side, through 
which the water slowly seeped. A transverse 
partition had sagged away two or three 
inches from the side-frames when the mast 
wrenched loose, and only the special prov- 
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idence that keeps crazy Yangtsze craft 
afloat had saved us as we bumped and 
banged our way along the rocky shores. It 
was madness to think of straining the kwa- 
tsze up any more rapids, and there was risk 
enough in rowing through the great Liu-kan 
Gorge to Tsin Tan village, where we could 
repair or secure a new kwatsze. It depressed 
my spirits and dulled all anticipation and 
realization of this finest of all the Yangtsze 
gorges to see it at such risk of life, and 
every eddy and jutting rock and swirl of 
current made my heart sink deeper as we 
tracked up toward the towering entrance 
cliffs. A turn, and we were within the deep- 
cut, dull red and purplish cliffs towering 
perpendicularly one, two, and three thou- 
sand feet, and the muddy river swirling at 
their base. For two miles there is no ledge 
or shelf or tracker’s foothold within that 
royal gorge, that closely approaches that of 
the Arkansas above Cajion City. 

The men had rowed frantically into the 
deep cafion, the body of the infirm kwatsze 
shivering and rocking as if about to fall 
apart; but when the upward draft of a breeze 
caught our sail, we went silently upward 
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against the flood through a cafion worthy to 
match with the Fraser’s and the Arkansas’s 
best. 

The great walls part for a space, and make 
room for a sloping hillside, which the village 
of Tsin Tan climbs in rock-piled terraces, 
stretching along for a half-mile’s length. 
A temple and a few houses cling to the 
steeper opposite bank, and between the 
Yangtsze roars and dashes over a ledge of 
rocks, where a steep fall in the river-bed 
causes the Tsin Tan Rapids, the most 
dreaded of the river’s obstructions. Above 
the echoing roar of the river the cajfion 
resounded with the beat of gongs and the 
wild chant of trackers on each shore, as 
junks hung quivering in the rapids. 

We did not need to watch the straining 
trackers and the junks in the rapids, or to 
see two junks part cables and sweep back, 
for us to know that one long pull at our 
masthead in that current would scatter the 
kwatsze planks like jack-straws. As the crew 
had been definitely engaged to go as far as 
Kui, two or three days farther in time, we 
dreaded mutiny, or at least “bobbery,” when 
we announced that the kwatsze should go no 
farther, since the Chinese mind is always 
aflame with suspicions at any deviation from 
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an original plan or bargain—at anything 
that does not “b’long custom.” We were 
willing to pay a pacifying indemnity, even, 
for releasing them from the contract to track 
and row those additional miles to Kui; 
but knowing the lingual possibilities of the 
captain, it required courage to break the 
decision to that inflammable person. His 
looks were lowering, storm-signals flew from 
each eye, and the blue-cotton Szechuen tur- 
ban had a contradictory twist and cant. 
He was told that we would not risk our 
lives any farther up-stream in his kwatsze; 
that he could have a day to calk and pitch 
and mend, and must then return to I-chang; 
and the face was illumined, the master 
mariner more relieved than we. “The kwa- 
tsze stays here. We will take a light sam- 
pan with a sail at the other end of the vil- 
lage, and push as far beyond Mitsang Gorge 
as we can in a day”; and the captain leaped 
with joy, and the crew begged to man the 
sampan. 

Tsin Tan is so picturesquely placed, with 
the lines of the Liu-kan and the Mitsang 
gateways both in view from the village, that 
when steam-navigation is the regular thing 
Tsin Tan’s outlook will be far-famed. Rows 
of village women gaped and grinned at us, 
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DESCENDING TA DUNG RAPIDS. 











OLD WRINKLES, THE FO’C’S’LE COOK. 


their children’s red, green, and orange coats 
the only touches of color in town, save for 
the heaped oranges and pomelos for sale 
by the river-bank. Swine roamed every- 
where, and men staggered up and down 
steep paths with baskets of coal and coun- 
try produce on their backs. 

Once embarked on the river above the 
rapids in a sampan, that seemed to skim like 
a bird after the clumsy creep of the kwatsze, 
we could enjoy the wild scenery without 
distraction or panic. When well within the 
walls of the Mitsang (Rice-Granary) Gorge, 
the breeze took the sail and floated our speck 
of a boat up the flooded crevice between 
stupendous cliffs. 

When we had shot down-stream in the 
late afternoon, and into the gulf of blue 
gloom within the Mitsang’s steep walls, the 
wind, in regular Alaskan williwaws, played 
with our sampan alarmingly. Gusts struck 
spray from the water, made swirls, and bored 
eddies that sucked down our bow and sent 
us reeling down the cafon. We met many 
such small maelstroms, rowed through 
chow-chow water in stretches, but finally 
reached Tsin Tan beach, and the protection 
of the American flag in our kwatsze beyond. 
The relic had been patched and mended a 
bit, tacked and pasted together, and we 
promised presents all round if, starting at 
six in the morning, the crew could reach 
I-chang by six at night. 

When the early tea-tray was pushed in, 
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the boy answered that the 
cook and crew were all on 
board. We counted ten men 
at the bows gobbling down 
their first rice, and the captain 
was told to shove off at once. 
Then our boy said with em- 
barrassment, “One piece cook 
no have got.” The piece of a 
cook had just gone up-town to 
get some money that a cousin 
owed him, he said. We waited 
a quarter of an hour, then ten 
minutes of the soft, still, warm, 
early day, smoke rising straight 
in air from each village, and 
every detail of cafion walls and 
distant peaks exquisitely clear 
in that pure, pale light. Noone 
was in sight on the shining 
shingle, and we told the captain 
to let go, he incredulous, and 
the crew grinning in foolish 
amaze at the idea of white 
travelers severed from a cook. 
Although bewildered, they bent to their 
poles, and, once in mid-stream, the boy 
recovered from stupefaction and admitted 
that the cook had gone ashore the night 
before, to return before daybreak, and that 
the debtor-cousin story was a fiction and 
excuse of the moment. The cook was prob- 
ably asleep in some opium den, the boy said, 
as he had smoked and slept all the way up- 
stream, leaving the boy, with the aid of the 
captain’s wife, to do nearly all the cooking; 
thus the miracle of our well-served dinners 
was all the more amazing. While the boy and 
the captain’s wife looked to coffee, toast, and 
bacon, one of the little mud stoves of the 
country was brought to the front, its lumps 
of charcoal glowing, and in that primitive 
chafing-dish eggs scrambled in boiling milk 
at last materialized. While I stirred the 
frothing mass, the whole crew watched 
agape, and the captain’s head hung down 
from overhead to witness the amazing spec- 
tacle of a foreigner acting as cook. It was 
a cheerful ship’s crew all day long as they 
urged and drove the kwatsze on toward their 
extra gratuities, and at the very mention of 
cook all burst into laughter, and old Wrin- 
kles wiped tears away. 

There were such pale-blue mists and lilac 
lights in the Liu-kan Gorge that the splendid 
precipice walls were transfigured, the great 
cafion far more impressive than when we 
had passed through before, dejected, in a 
sinking kwatsze. We raced down the valley 























of rapids in contrast to our toilsome ascent, 
whizzing past rocks and through mill-races, 
plunging and spinning around as we had 
enviously watched other downward craft do 
when we were hanging inert at the ropes’ 
ends. We madea headlong dash at a junk in 
Ta Dung Rapids, shot away one second be- 
fore the collision was due, and went pirouet- 
ting down-stream. The crew worked a great 
sweep-oar rigged at the bow to keep the 
kwatsze’s head on its course, the captain 
swung the clumsy tiller-beam without exhor- 
tations, and the current did the rest. 

By noon the upward wind was felt. Gusts 
swooped down from the heights, spun the 
kwatsze round, and bored whirlpools at our 
bows. We had retraced five days’ journeys 
then, and while we drifted in aimless circles 
the crew fortified themselves with a vege- 
tarian lunch, bowl after bowl of cabbage- 
soup and rice restoring their brawn and 
tissue. Then they laid to their oars, or hop- 
poles, with a will, even a pale Szechuen 
scholar, who was working his passage down- 
stream, stamping with the rest. Once an oar 
snapped, and it took a miserable quarter of 
an hour to put about and maneuver to re- 
cover it in that bottomless gorge where 
none dared swim. Old Wrinkles squared the 
splintered ends with his cleaver, spliced them 
firmly, and the crewresumed chantand stamp, 
vexing the Yangtsze with their broken 
strokes until the current caught us. It was 
the rarest of all our autumn days, and we 
basked in the sun, and feasted eyes again 
on the splendidly splintered and buttressed 
walls, the caves and high-hung temples, the 
bridges and rock inscriptions on the walls, 
and the procession of striped sails creeping 
at their feet. We dipped the ensign and 
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flew past Pin-shan-pa customs station, be- 
hind which the palisade of seamed and 
broken marble strata, overgrown with vines, 
so easily suggests a tropical temple ruin. We 
passed the gateway at full speed at sunset 
hour, and were fast at I-chang jetty at the 
appointed time, ready to kneel with flag in 
thanksgiving, like Columbus in the picture. 

At ten o’clock the next night the boy 
came grinning to us. “That cook want 
money; just now come.” And then it was 
related how the cook, strolling down to Tsin 
Tan’s shore at his leisure, found the kwatsze 
gone hours before. Giving his coat as se- 
curity for his passage-money, he embarked 
on a downward junk, sure of finding us tied 
up and waiting around some corner for the 
cook to prepare the tiffin. He had dealt with 
foreigners before, and knew their feints and 
helplessness. Another garment went to a 
second and swifter craft, until, changing 
from junk to junk, he had arrived shivering 
in his last thin garments, a full day behind 
us, but asking to be paid for that day and 
his down-stream traveling expenses. 

While it was swift and easy to descend 
the Yangtsze by kwatsze, our difficulties 
began with steam-navigation. It was diff- 
cilisdescensus Yangtsze then. After vexatious 
delays, we twice embarked, twice had the 
machinery break down, and twice were taken 
back to I-chang, arriving finally in Hankow 
on a third steamer, which lost one propeller 
on the tedious down trip. From palm-trees 
and orange-trees in the gorges of the far 
interior range, we traveled to snow-striped 
hills around Nanking, and to hard frost at 
Shanghai, 31° 15’ N., which latter lies thirty- 
three seconds north of and a thousand miles 
nearer the sea-coast than I-chang, 30° 42’ N. 
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SAILING ALONE AROUND THE WORLD. 


BEING A PERSONAL NARRATIVE OF THE EXPERIENCES OF THE SLOOP “SPRAY” 
ON HER SINGLE-HANDED VOYAGE OF 46,000 MILES. 


BY CAPTAIN JOSHUA SLOCUM. 


WITH PICTURES BY THOMAS FOGARTY. 


PART I. 


N the fair land of Nova Scotia, a maritime 

province, there is a ridge called North 
Mountain, overlooking the Bay of Fundy on 
one side and the fertile Annapolis valley on 
the other. On the northern slope of the 
range grows the hardy spruce-tree, well 
adapted for ship-timbers, of which many 
vessels of all classes have been built. The 
people of this coast, hardy, robust, and 
strong, are disposed to compete in the 
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world’s commerce, and it is nothing against 
the master mariner if the birthplace men- 
tioned on his certificate is Nova Scotia. I 
was born in a cold spot, on coldest North 
Mountain, on a cold February 20, though I 
am a citizen of the United States—a natural- 
ized Yankee, if it may be said that Nova 
Scotians are not Yankees in the truest sense 
of the word. On both sides my family were 
sailors; and if any Slocum should be found 

















not seafaring, he will show at least an in- 
clination to whittle models of boats and con- 
template voyages. My father was the sort 
of man who, if wrecked on a desolate island, 
would find his way home, if he had a jack- 
knife and could find a tree. He was a good 
judge of a boat, but the old clay farm, 
which some calamity made his, was an an- 
chor to him. He was not afraid of a capful 
of wind, and he never took a back seat at 
a camp-meeting or a good, old-fashioned 
revival. 

As for myself, the wonderful sea charmed 
me from the first. At the age of eight I had 
already been afloat along with other boys on 
the bay, with chances greatly in favor of 
being drowned. When a lad I filled the im- 
portant post of cook on a fishing-schooner; 
but I was not long in the galley, for the crew 
mutinied at the appearance of my first duff, 
and “ chucked me out” before I had a chance 
to shine as a culinary artist. The next step 
toward the goal of happiness found me be- 
fore the mast in a full-rigged ship bound on 
a foreign voyage. Thus I came “over the 
bows,” and not in through the cabin windows, 
to the command of a ship. 

My best command was that of the mag- 
nificent ship Northern Light, of which I was 
part-owner. I had a right to be proud of her, 
for at that time—in the eighties—she was 
the finest American sailing-vessel afloat. 
Afterward I sailed the Aguidneck, a little 
bark which of all man’s handiwork seemed to 
me the nearest to perfection of beauty, and 
which in speed, when the wind blew, asked 
no favors of steamers. I had been nearly 
twenty years a shipmaster when I quit her 
deck on the coast of Brazil, where she was 
wrecked. My home voyage to New York with 
my family was made in the canoe Liberdade, 
without accident. 

My voyages were all foreign. I sailed as 
freighter and trader to China, Australia, and 
Japan, and among the Spice Islands. Mine 
was not the sort of life to make one long to 
coil up one’s ropes on land, the customs and 
ways of which I had almost forgotten. And 
so when times for freighters got bad, as at 
last they did, and I tried to quit the sea, 
what was there for an old sailor to do? I 
was worn in the breezes, and I had studied 
the sea as perhaps few men have studied it, 
neglecting all else. If anything was to me 
more attractive than seafaring, it was ship- 
building. I longed to be master in both pro- 
fessions, and in a small way, in time, I 
accomplished my desire. From the decks 
of stout ships in the worst gales I had made 
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calculations as to the size and sort of ship 
safest for all weather and all seas. Thus the 
voyage which I am now to narrate was a 
natural outcome not only of my love of 
adventure, but of my lifelong experience. 

One midwinter day of 1892, in Boston, 
where I had been cast up from the sea, so 
to speak, a year or two before, I was cogitat- 
ing whether I should apply for a command, 
and again eat my bread and butter on the 
sea, or go to work at the shipyard, when I 
met an old acquaintance, a whaling-captain, 
who said: “Come to Fairhaven and I’ll give 
youaship. But,” he added, “she wants some 
repairs.” The captain’s terms, when fully ex- 
plained, were more than satisfactory to me. 
They included all the assistance I would re- 
quire to fit the craft for sea. I was only too 
glad to accept, for I had already found that 
I could not obtain work in the shipyard with- 
out first paying fifty dollars to a society, and 
as for a ship to command—there were no 
ships! Nearly all our. tall vessels had been 
cut down for coal-barges, and were being 
ignominiously towed by the nose from port 
to port. 

The next day I landed at Fairhaven, oppo- 
site New Bedford, and found that my friend 
had something of a joke on me. For seven 
years the joke had been on him. The “ship” 
proved to be a very antiquated sloop called 
the Spray, which the neighbors declared had 
been built in the year 1. She was affection- 
ately propped up in a field, some distance 
from salt water, and was covered with can- 
vas. The people of Fairhaven, I hardly need 
say, are thrifty and observant. For seven 
years they had asked, “I wonder what Cap- 
tain E—— is going to do with the old 
Spray?” The day I appeared there was a 
buzz at the gessip exchange: at last some 
one had come and was actually at work on 
the old Spray. “Breaking her up, I s’pose?” 
“No; going to rebuild her.” Great was the 
amazement. “ Will it pay?” was the question 
which for a year or more I answered by de- 
claring that I would make it pay. 

I rigged a steam-box and a pot for a boiler. 
The timbers for ribs, being straight saplings, 
were dressed and steamed till supple, and 
then bent over a log, where they were se- 
cured till set. Something tangible appeared 
every day to show for my labor, and the 
neighbors made the work sociable. It was a 
great day in the Spray shipyard when her 
new stem was set up and fastened. Whaling- 
captains came from far to survey it. With 
one voice they pronounced it “A1,” and in 
their opinion “fit to smash ice.” The oldest 
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captain shook my hand warmly when the 
breast-hooks were put in, declaring that he 
could see no reason why the Spray should 
not “cut in bow-head” yet off the coast of 
Greenland. The much-esteemed stem-piece 
was from the butt of the smartest kind of a 
pasture oak. It afterward split a coral patch 
in two at the Keeling Islands, and did not 
receive a blemish. Better timber for a ship 
than pasture white oak never grew. The 
breast-hooks, as well as all the ribs, were of 
this wood, and were steamed and bent into 
shape as required. It was hard upon March 
when I began work in earnest; the weather 
was cold; still, there were plenty of inspec- 
tors to back me with advice. When a whal- 
ing-captain hove in sight I just rested on 
my adz awhile and “ gammoned” with him. 
New Bedford, the home of whaling-cap- 
tains, is connected with Fairhaven by a 
bridge, and the walking is good. They 
never “worked along up” to tke shipyard 
too often for me. It was the’charming tales 
about arctic whaling that inspired me to put 
a double set of breast-hooks 
in the Spray that she might 
shunt ice. 
The seasons came quickly ~ 
while I worked. Hardly were 
the ribs of the sloop up before 
apple-trees were in bloom. 
Then the daisies and the 
cherries came soon after. Close 
by the place where the old 
Spray had now dissolved rested 
the ashes of John Cook, a re- . 
vered Pilgrim father. So the 
new Spray rose from hallowed 
ground. From the deck of the 
new craft I could put out my 


hand and pick cherries that cross-secnon oF THE 
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grew over the little grave. The planks for 
the new vessel, which I soon came to put 
on, were of Georgia pine an inch and a 
half thick. The operation of putting them 
on was tedious, but, when on, the calking 
was easy. The outward edges stood slightly 
open to receive the calking, but the inner 
edges were so close that I could not see day- 
light between them. All the butts were 
fastened by through bolts, with screw-nuts 
tightening them to the timbers, so that 
there would be no complaint from them. 
Many bolts with screw-nuts were used in 


other parts of the construction, in all about 


a thousand. It was my purpose to make my 
vessel stout and strong. 

Now, it is a law in Lloyd’s that the Jane 
repaired all out of the old until she is entirely 
new is still the Jane. The Spray changed 
her being so gradually that it was hard to 
say at what point the old died or the new 
took birth, and it was no matter.. The 
bulwarks I built up of white-oak stanchions 
fourteen inches high, and covered with 
seven-eighth-inch white pine. 
These stanchions, mortised 
through a two-inch covering- 
% board, I calked with thin cedar 
A wedges. They have remained 
® perfectly tight ever since. 
) The deck I made of one-and- 
& a-half-inch by three-inch white 
pine spiked to beams, six by 
six inches, of yellow or Georgia 
pine, placed three feet apart. 
The deck-inclosures were one 
over the aperture of the main 
hatch, six feet by six, for a 
cooking-galley, and a trunk 
farther aft, about ten feet by 


“spray.” twelve, for a cabin. Both of 

















these rose about three feet above the deck, 
and were sunk sufficiently into the hold to 
afford head-room. In ‘the spaces along the 
sides of the cabin, under the deck, I arranged 
a berth to sleep in, and shelves for small 
storage, not forgetting a place for the medi- 
cine-chest. In the midship hold, that is, the 
space between cabin and galley, under the 
deck, was room for provision of water, salt 
beef, etc., ample for many months. 

The hull of my vessel being now put to- 
gether as strongly as wood and iron could 
make her, and the various rooms partitioned 
off, I set about “calking ship.” Grave fears 
were entertained by some that at this point 
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“that we may get into port in time.” How- 
ever, I drove a thread of oakum on top of 
the cotton, as from the first I had intended 
to do. And Bruno again wagged his tail. 
The cotton never “crawled.” When the 
calking was finished, two coats of copper 
paint were slapped on the bottom, two of 
white lead on the topsides and bulwarks. 
The rudder was then shipped and painted, 
and on the following day the Spray was 
launched. As she rode at her ancient, 
rust-eaten anchor, she sat on the water like 
a swan. 

As measured at the custom-house, the 
Spray’s dimensions were forty feet long over 





THomas Focanry. 














“‘tr "LL CRAWL!’” 


I should fail. I myself gave some thought to 
the advisability of a “professional calker.” 
The very first blow I struck on the cotton 
with the calking-iron, which I thought was 
right, many others thought wrong. “It ’ll 
crawl!” cried a man from Marion, passing 
with a basket of clams on his back. “It ’ll 
crawl!” cried another from West Island, 
when he saw me driving the cotton into the 
seams. Bruno simply wagged his tail. Even 
Mr. Ben J——,, a noted authority on whal- 
ing-ships, whose mind, however, was said to 
totter, asked rather confidently if I did not 
think “it would crawl.” “How fast will it 
crawl?” cried my old captain friend, coming 
to my rescue. “Tell us how fast,” cried he, 





all, fourteen feet two inches wide, and four 
feet four inches deep in the hold, her tonnage 
being nine tons net, and twelve and seventy 
one-hundredths tons gross. 

Then the mast, a smart New Hampshire 
spruce, was fitted, and likewise all the small 
appurtenances necessary for a short cruise. 
Sails were bent, and away she flew with 
my friend Captain E and me, across 
Buzzard’s Bay on a trial-trip—all right. The 
only thing that now worried my friends along 
the beach was, “Will she pay?” The cost 
of my new vessel was $553.62 for materials, 
and thirteen months of my own labor. I was 
several months more than that at Fairhaven, 
for I got work now and then when an occa- 
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sional whale-ship fitted at a yard fartherdown 
the harbor, and that kept me the overtime. 

At last the time arrived to weigh anchor 
and get to sea. I had resolved on a voyage 
around the world, and as the wind on the 
morning of April 24, 1895, was fair, at noon 
I weighed anchor, set sail, and filled away 
from Boston, where the Spray had been 
moored snugly all winter. The twelve-o’clock 


That the best of sailors might do worse than 
even I alone was borne in upon me not a 
league from Boston docks, where a great 
steamship, fully manned, officered, and pi- 
loted, lay stranded and broken. This was 
the Venetian. She was broken completely in 
two over a ledge. So in the first hour of my 
lone voyage I had proof that the Spray could 
at least do better than this full-handed 
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THE BOAT THAT MADE THE TRIP, RIGGED AS A YAWL. 


whistles were blowing just as the sloop shot 
ahead under full sail. A short board was 
made up the harbor on the port tack, then 
coming about she stood seaward, with her 
boom well off to port, and swung past the 
ferries with lively heels. A photographer on 
the outer pier at East Boston got a picture 
of her as she swept by, her flag at the peak 
throwing its folds clear. A thrilling pulse 
beat high in me. My step was light on deck 
in the crisp air. I felt that there could be 
no turning back, and that I was engaging in 
an adventure the meaning of which I thor- 
oughly understood. I had taken little advice 
from any one, for I had a right to my own 
opinions in matters pertaining to the sea. 


steamship, for I was already farther on my 
voyage than she. “Take warning, Spray, 
and have a care,” I uttered aloud to my 
bark, passing fairy-like silently down the 
bay. 

The wind freshened, and the Sprayrounded 
Deer Island light, going at the rate of seven 
knots. Passing it, she squared away direct 
for Gloucester, where she was to procure 
some fishermen’s stores. Waves dancing 
joyously across Massachusetts Bay met the 
sloop coming out, to dash themselves instant- 
ly into myriads of sparkling gems that hung 
about her breast at every surge. The day 
was perfect, the sunlight clear and strong. 
Every particle of water thrown into the air 














became a gem, and the Spray, making good 
her name as she dashed ahead, snatched 
necklace after necklace from the sea, and as 
often threw them away. We have all seen 
miniature rainbows about a ship’s prow, but 
the Spray flung out a bow of her own that 
day, such as I had never seen before. Her 
good angel had embarked on the: voyage; I 
so read it in the sea. 

Bold Nahant was soon abeam, then Marble- 
head was put astern. Other vessels were 
outward bound, but none of them passed 
the Spray flying along on her course. I 
heard the clanking of the dismal bell on 
Norman’s Woe as we went by; and the reef 
where the schooner Hesperus struck I passed 
close aboard. The “bones” of a wreck tossed 
up lay bleaching on the shore abreast. The 
wind still freshening, I settled the throat of 
the mainsail to ease the sloop’s helm, for I 
could hardly hold her before it with the 
whole mainsail set. A schooner ahead of 
me lowered all sail and ran into port under 
bare poles, the wind being fair. As the Spray 
brushed by the stranger, I saw that some of 
his sails were gone, and much broken canvas 
hung in his rigging, from the effects of a 
squall. 

I made for the cove, a lovely branch of 
Gloucester’s fine harbor, again to look the 
Spray over and again to weigh the voyage, 
and my feelings, and all that. The bay was 
feather-white as my little vessel tore in, 
smothered in foam. It was my first experi- 
ence of coming into port alone, with a craft 
of any size, and in among shipping. Old fish- 
ermen ran down to the wharf for which the 
Spray was heading, apparently intent upon 
braining herself there. I hardly know how 
a calamity was averted, but with my heart 
in my mouth, almost, I let go the wheel, 
stepped quickly forward, and downed the jib. 
The sloop naturally rounded in the wind, 
and just ranging ahead, laid her cheek 
against a mooring-pile at the windward 
corner of the wharf, so quietly, after all, 
that she would not have broken an egg. 
Very leisurely I passed a rope around the 
post, and she was moored. Then a cheer 
went up from the little crowd on the wharf. 
“You could n’t ’a’ done it better,” cried an 
old skipper, “if you weighed a ton!” Now, 
my weight was rather less than the fifteenth 
part of a ton, but I said nothing, only putting 
on a look of careless indifference to say for 
me, “Oh, that ’s nothing”; for some of the 
ablest sailors in the world were looking at 
me, and my wish was not to appear green, 
for I had a mind to stay in Gloucester sev- 
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eral days. Had I uttered a word it surely 
would have betrayed me, for I was still quite 
nervous and short of breath. 

I remained in Gloucester about two weeks, 
fitting out with the various articles for the 
voyage most readily obtained there. The 
owners of the wharf where I lay, and of many 
fishing-vessels, put on board dry cod galore, 
also a barrel of oil to calm the waves. They 
were old skippers themselves, and took a 
great interest in the voyage. They also 
made the Spray a present of a “fisherman’s 
own” lantern, which I found would throw a 
light a great distance round. Indeed, a ship 
that would run another down having such a 
good light aboard would be capable of run- 
ning into a light-ship. A gaff, a pugh, and 
a dip-net, all of which an old fisherman de- 
clared I could not sail without, were also 
put aboard. Then, too, from across the cove 
came a case of copper paint, a famous anti- 
fouling article, which stood me in good stead 
long after. I slapped two coats of this paint 
on the bottom of the Spray while she lay a 
tide or so on the hard beach. 

For a boat to take along, I made shift to 
cut a dory in two athwartships, boarding up 
the end where it was cut. This half-dory I 
could hoist in and out by the nose easily 
enough, by hooking the throat-halyards into 
a strap fitted for the purpose. A whole dory 
would be heavy and awkward to handle alone. 
Manifestly there was not room on deck for 
more than the half of a boat, which, after 
all, was better than no boat at all, and was 
large enough for one person. I perceived, 
moreover, that the newly arranged craft 
would answer for a washing-machine when 
placed athwartships, and also for a bath-tub. 
Indeed,.for the former office my razeed dory 
gained such a reputation on the voyage that 
my washerwoman at Samoa would not take 
no for an answer. She could see with one 
eye that it was a new invention which beat 
any Yankee notion ever brought by mis- 
sionaries to the islands, and she had to 
have it. 

The want of a chronometer for the voyage 
was all that now worried me. In our new- 
fangled notions of navigation it is supposed 
that a mariner cannot find his way without 
one; and I had myself drifted into this way 
of thinking. My old chronometer, a good 
one, had been long in disuse. It would cost 
fifteen dollars to clean and rate it. Fifteen 
dollars! For sufficient reasons I left that 
timepiece at home, where the Dutchman left 
his anchor. I had the great lantern, and a 
lady in Boston sent me the price of a large 


















two-burner cabin to sail beyond the ledge and rocks at all. I 
lamp, which lighted had only said that I would sail round the 
the cabin at night, world in the Spray, “dangers of the sea ex- 
and by some small cepted,” but I must have said it very much 
contriving served in earnest. The “charter-party” with my- 
for a stove through self seemed to bind me, and so I sailed on. 
the day. Toward night I hauled the sloop to the wind, 
I was once more and baiting a hook, sounded for bottom-fish, ' 
ready for sea, and in thirty fathoms of water, on the edge of 
on May 7 again Cashes Ledge. With fair success I hauled 
made sail. With lit- till dark, landing on deck three cod and two 
tle room in which haddocks, one hake, and, best of all, a small 
to turn, the Spray, halibut, all plump and spry. This, I thought, 
2 in gathering head- would be the place to take in a good stock 
‘ way, scratched the of provisions above what I already had; so I 

THE CAPTAIN’s DREAM. paint off an old, put out a sea-anchor that would hold her 
fine-weather craft head to windward. The current being south- 

in the fairway, being puttied and painted for west, against the wind, I felt quite sure I 
a summer voyage. “Who ’ll pay for that?” would find the Spray still on the bank or 
growled the painters. “I will,” said I. “With near it in the morning. Then “stradding” 

the main-sheet,” echoed the captain of the 

Bluebird, close by, which was his way of say- | 





ing that I was off. There was nothing to pay 
for above five cents’ worth of paint, maybe, 
but such a din was raised between the old 
“hooker” and the Bluebird, which now took 
up my case, that the first cause of it was: 
forgotten altogether. Anyhow, no bill was 
sent after me. 

The weather was mild on the day of my 
departure from Gloucester. On the point 
ahead, as the Spray stood out of the cove, 
was a lively picture, for the front of a tall 
factory was a flutter of handkerchiefs and 
caps. Pretty faces peered out of the win- 
dows from the top to the bottom of the 
building, all smiling bon voyage. Some hailed 
me to know whereaway and why alone. 

Why? When I made as if to stand in, a 
hundred pairs of arms reached out, and said 
come, but the shore was dangerous! The 
sloop worked out of the bay against a light 
southwest wind, and about noon squared 
away off Eastern Point, receiving at the 
same time a hearty salute—the last of 
many kindnesses to her at Gloucester. The 
wind freshened off the point, and skipping 
along smoothly, the Spray was soon off 
Thatcher's Island lights. Thence shaping 
her course east, by compass, to go north of 
Cashes Ledge and the Amen Rocks, I sat and 
considered the matter all over again, and 
asked myself once more whether it were best “*NO DORG NOR NO CAT?’” 





























the cable and putting my great lantern in the 
rigging, I lay down, for the first time at sea 
alone, not to sleep, but to doze and to dream. 

I had read somewhere of a fishing-schooner 
hooking her anchor into a whale, and being 
towed a long way and at great speed. This 
was exactly what happened to the Spray— 
in my dream! I could not shake it off entirely 
when I awoke and found that it was the wind 
blowing and the heavy 
sea now running that 
had disturbed my 
short rest. A scud 
was flying across the 
moon. A storm was 
brewing; indeed, it 
was already stormy. 
I reefed the sails, 
then hauled in my 
sea-anchor, and set- 
ting what canvas the 


sloop could carry, 
headed her away for 
Monhegan light, 


which she made be- 
fore daylight on the 
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The fisherman may have said “ east-south- 
east,” the course I was steering when I hailed 
him; but I thought he said “ east-northeast,” 
and I accordingly changed it to that. Before 
he made up his mind to answer me at all, 
he improved the occasion of his own curi- 
osity to know where I was from, and if I was 
alone, and if I did n’t have “no dorg nor no 
cat.” It was the first time in all my life at 
sea that I had heard 
a hail for information 
answered by a ques- 
tion. I think the chap 
belonged to the For- 
eign Islands. There 
was one thing I was 
sure of, and that was 
that he did not belong 
to Briar’s Island, be- 
cause he dodged a sea 
that slopped over the 
rail, and stopping to 
brush the water from 
his face, lost a fine 
cod which he was 
about to land. My isl- 





morning of the 8th. os 
The wind being free, 

I ran on into Round 

Pond harbor, which is 

a little port east from Pemaquid. Here I 
rested a day, while the wind rattled among 
the pine-trees on shore. But the following 
day was fine enough, and I put to sea, first 
writing up my log from Cape Ann, not omit- 
ting a. full account of my adventure with 
the whale. 

The Spray, heading east, stretched along 
the coast among many islands and over a 
tranquil sea. At evening of this day, May 
10, she came up with a considerable island, 
which I shall always think of as the Island of 
Frogs, for the Spray was charmed by a million 
voices. From the Island of Frogs we made 
for the Island of Birds, called Gannet Island, 
and sometimes Gannet Rock, whereon is a 
bright, intermittent light, which flashed fit- 
fully across the Spray’s deck as she coasted 
along under its light and shade. Thence 
shaping a course for Briar’s Island, I came 
among vessels the following afternoon on the 
western fishing-grounds. After speaking a 
fisherman at anchor, who gave me a wrong 
course, the Spray sailed directly over the 
southwest ledge through the worst tide-race 
in the Bay of Fundy, and got into Westport 
harbor in Nova Scotia, a pleasant place, 
where I had spent eight years of my life as 
a lad. 





THE DEACON’S DREAM. 


ander would not have 
done that. It is known 
that a Briar Islander, 
fish or no fish on his 
hook, never flinches from a sea. He just 
tends to his lines and hauls or “saws.” Nay, 
have I not seen my old friend Deacon W. 
D——,, a good man of the island, while listen- 
ing to a sermon in the little church on the 
hill, reach out his hand over the door of his 
pew and “jig” imaginary squid in the aisle, 
to the intense delight of the young people, 
who did not realize that to catch good fish 
one must have good bait, the thing most on 
the deacon’s mind. 

I was delighted to reach Westport. Any 
port at all would have been delightful after 
the terrible thrashing I got in the fierce 
sou’west rip, and to find myself among old 
schoolmates now was charming. It was the 
13th of the month, and 13 is my lucky num- 
ber—a fact registered long before Dr. Nan- 
sen sailed in search of the north pole with his 
crew of thirteen. Perhaps he had heard of 
my success in taking a most extraordinary 
ship successfully to Brazil with that number 
of crew. The very stones on Briar’s Island 
I was glad to see again, and I knew them all. 
The little shop round the corner, which for 
thirty-five years I had not seen, ‘was the 
same, except that it looked a deal smaller. 
It wore the same shingles—I was sure of it; 
for did not I know the roof where we boys, 
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night after night, hunted for the skin of a 
black cat, to be taken on a dark night, to 
make a plaster for a poor lame man? Lowry 
the tailor lived there when boys were boys. 
In his day he was fond of his gun. Healways 
carried his powder loose in the tail pocket of 
his coat. He usually had in his mouth a 
short dudeen; but in an evil moment he put 





CAPTAIN SLOCUM’S CHRONOMETER. 


the dudeen, lighted, in the pocket among the 
powder. Mr. Lowry was an eccentric man. 

At Briar’s Island I overhauled the Spray 
once more and tried her seams, but found 
that even the test of the sou’west rip had 
started nothing. Bad weather and much 
head wind prevailing outside, I was in no 


hurry to round Cape Sable. I made a short . 


excursion with some friends to St. Mary’s 
Bay, an old cruising-ground, and back to the 
island. Then I sailed, putting into Yarmouth 
the following day on account of fog and head 
wind. I spent some days pleasantly enough 
in Yarmouth, took in some butter for the 
voyage, also a barrel of potatoes, filled six 
barrels of water, and stowed all under deck. 
At Yarmouth, too, I got my famous tin clock, 
the only timepiece I carried on the whole 
voyage. The price of it was a dollar and 
a half, but on account of the face being 
smashed the merchant let me have it for a 
dollar. 

I now stowed all my goods securely, for 
the boisterous Atlantic was before me, and 
I sent the topmast down, knowing that the 
Spray would be the wholesomer with it on 
deck. Then I gave the lanyards a pull and 
hitched them afresh, and saw that the 
gammon was secure, also that the boat was 
lashed, for even in summer one may meet 
with bad weather in the crossing. 

In fact, many weeks of bad weather had 
prevailed. On July 1, however, after a rude 
gale, the wind came out nor’west and clear, 
propitious for a good run. On the following 


day, the head sea having gone down, I sailed 
from Yarmouth, and let go my last hold 
on America. The log of my first day on 
the Atlantic in the Spray reads briefly: 
“9:30 A.M. sailed from Yarmouth. 4:30 
P.M. passed Cape Sable; distance, three 
cables from the land. The sloop making 
eight knots. Fresh breeze N. W.” Before 
the sun went down I was taking my supper 
of strawberries and tea in smooth water 
under the lee of the east-coast land, along 
which the Spray was now leisurely skirting. 

At noon on July 3 Ironbound Island was 
abeam. The Spray was again at her best. 
A large schooner came out of Liverpool, 
Nova Scotia, this morning, steering east- 
ward. The Spray put her hull down astern 
in five hours. At 6:45 P.M. I was in close 
under Chebucto Head light, near Halifax 
harbor. I set my flag and squared away, 
taking my departure from George’s Island 
before dark to sail east of Sable Island. 
There are many beacon lights along the 
coast. Sambro, the Rock of Lamentations, 
carries a noble light, which, however, the 
liner Atlantic, on the night of her terrible 
disaster, did not see. I watched light after 
light sink astern as I sailed into the un- 
bounded sea, till Sambro, the last of them 
all, was below the horizon. The Spray was 
then alone, and sailing on, she held her 
course. July 4, at 6 A.M., I put in double 
reefs, and at 8:30 A.M. turned out all reefs. 
At 9:40 p.M. I raised the sheen only of the 
light on the west end of Sable Island, which 
may also be called the Island of Tragedies. 
The fog, which till this moment had held off, 
now lowered over the sea like a pall. I was 
in a world of fog, shut off from the universe. 
I did not see any more of the light. By the 
lead, which I cast often, I found that a little 
after midnight I was passing the east point 
of the island, and should soon be clear of 
dangers of land and shoals. The wind was 
holding free, though it was from the foggy 
point, south-southwest. It is said that within 
a few years Sable Island has been reduced 
from forty miles in length to twenty, and 
that of three lighthouses built on it since 
1880, two have been washed away and the 
third will soon be engulfed. 

On the evening of July 5 the Spray, after 
having steered all day over a lumpy sea, took 
it into her head to go without the helms- 
man’s aid. I had been steering southeast by 
south, but the wind hauling forward a bit, 
she dropped into a smooth lane, heading 
southeast, and making about eight knots, 
her very best work. I crowded on sail to 























cross the track of the liners without loss of 
time, and to reach as soon as possible the 
friendly Gulf Stream. The fog lifting before 
night, I was afforded a look at the sun just 
as it was touching the sea. I watched it go 
down and out of sight. Then I turned my 
face eastward, and there, apparently at the 
very end of the bowsprit, was the smiling 
full moon rising out of the sea. Neptune 
himself coming over the bows could not have 
startled me more. “Good evening, sir,” I 
cried; “I’m glad to see you.” Many a long 
talk since then I have had with the man in 
the moon; he had my confidence on the 
voyage. 

About midnight the fog shut down again 
denser than ever before. One could almost 
“stand on it.” It continued so for a number 
of days, the wind increasing to a gale. The 
waves rose high, but I had a good ship. 
Still, in the dismal fog I felt myself drifting 
into loneliness, an insect on a straw in the 
midst of the elements. I lashed the helm, 
and my vessel held her course, and while 
she sailed I slept. 

During these days a feeling of awe crept 
over me. My memory worked with startling 
power. The ominous, the insignificant, the 
great, the small, the wonderful, the common- 
place—all appeared before my mental vision 
in magical succession. Pages of my history 
were recalled which had been so long for- 
gotten that they seemed to belong to a pre- 
vious existence. I heard all the voices of 
the past laughing, crying, telling what I had 
heard them tell in many corners of the earth. 

The loneliness of my state wore off when 
the gale was high and I found much work 
to do. When fine weather returned, then 
came the sense of solitude, which I could 
not shake off. I used my voice often at first, 
giving some order about the affairs of a ship, 
for I had been told that otherwise I should 
lose my speech. At the meridian altitude of 
the sun I called aloud, “Eight bells,” after 
the custom on a ship at sea. Again from 
my cabin I cried to an imaginary man at the 
helm, “How does she head, there?” and 
again, “Is she on her course?” But getting 
no reply, I was reminded the more palpably 
of my condition. My voice sounded hollow 
on the empty air, and I dropped the prac- 
tice. However, it was not long before the 
thought came to me that when I was a lad 
I used to sing; why not try that now, where 
it would disturb no one? My musical talent 
had never bred envy in others, but out on the 
Atlantic, to realize what it meant, you should 
have heard me sing. You should have seen 
Voi. LVIII.—80. 
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the porpoises leap when I pitched my voice 
for the waves and the sea and all that was 
in it. Old turtles, with large eyes, poked 
their heads up out of the sea as I sang 
“Johnny Boker,” and “We ’ll Pay Darby 
Doyl for his Boots,” and the like. But the 
porpoises were, on the whole, vastly more ap- 
preciative than the turtles; they jumped a 
deal higher. One day when I was humming 
a favorite chant, I think it was “ Babylon ’s 
a-Fallin’,” a porpoise jumped higher than the 
bowsprit. Had the Spray been going a little 
faster she would have scooped him in. The 
sea-birds sailed around rather shy. 

July 10, eight days at sea, the Spray was 
twelve hundred miles east of Cape Sable. One 





“*GOOD EVENING, SIR.’” 


hundred and fifty miles a day for so small a 
vessel must be considered good sailing. It 
was the greatest run the Spray ever made 
before or since in so few days. On the even- 
ing of July 14, in better humor than ever 
before, ail hands cried, “Sail ho!” The sail 
was a barkantine, three points on the weather 
bow, hull down. Then came the night. My 
ship was sailing along now without attention 
to the helm. The wind was south; she was 
heading east. Her sails were trimmed like 
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the sails of the 
nautilus. They 
drew steadily all 
night. I went 
frequently on 
deck, but found 
all well. A merry 
breeze kept on 
from the south. 
Early in the 
morning of the 
15th the Spray was close aboard the stranger, 
which proved to be La Vaguisa of Vigo, 
twenty-three days from Philadelphia, bound 
for Vigo. A lookout from his masthead had 
spied the Spray the evening before. The 
captain, when I came near enough, threw a 
line to me and sent a bottle of wine across 
slung by the neck, and very good wine it 
was. He also sent his card, which bore the 
name of Juan Gantes. I think he was a 
good man, as Spaniards go. But when I 
asked him to report me “all well” (the 











“HE ALSO SENT HIS CARD.” 


Spray passing“him in a lively manner), he. 


hauled his shoulders much above his head; 
and when his mate, who knew of my expe- 
dition, told him that I was alone, he crossed 
himself and made for his cabin. I did not 
see him again. By sundown he was as far 
astern as he had been ahead the evening 
before. 

There was now less and less monotony. 
On July 16 the wind was northwest and 
clear, the sea smooth, and a iarge bark, hull 
down, came in sight on the lee bow, and at 
2:30 P.M. I spoke the stranger. She was 
the bark Java of Glasgow, from Peru for 
Queenstown for orders. Her old captain was 
bearish, but I met a bear once in Alaska that 
looked pleasanter. Atleast, the bear seemed 
pleased to meet me, but this grizzly old man! 
Well, I suppose my hail disturbed his siesta, 
and my little sloop passing his great ship 
had somewhat the effect on him that a red 
rag has upon a bull. I had the advantage 
over heavy ships, by long odds, in the light 
winds of this and the two previous days. 
The wind was light; his ship was heavy and 
foul, and making poor headway, while the 
Spray, with a great mainsail bellying even 
to light winds, was just skipping along as 





> nimbly as one could wish. “How long has 


it been calm about here?” the captain of 

the Java roared, as I came within hail. of 

him. “Dunno, cap’n,” I shouted back as 

loud as I could bawl. “I have n’t been here 

long.” At this the mate on the forecastle 

wore a broad grin. “I left Cape Sable four- 

teen days ago,” I added. (I was now well 
across toward the Azores.) “Mate,” he 
roared to his chief officer—“ mate, come here 
and listen to the Yankee’s yarn. Haul down 
the flag, mate, haul down the flag!” In the 
best of humor, after all, the Java surrendered 
to the Spray. 

The acute pain of solitude experienced at 
first never returned. I had penetrated a mys- 
tery, and, by the way, I had sailed through 
a fog. I had met Neptune in his wrath, but 
he found that I had not treated him with 
contempt, so he suffered me to go on and 
explore. 

In the log for July 18 there is this entry: 
“Fine weather, wind south-southwest. Por- 
poises gamboling all about. The S. S. Olym- 
pia passed at 11:30 A.M., long. W. 34° 50’.” 

“Tt lacks now three minutes of the half- 
hour,” shouted the captain, as he gave me 
the longitude and the time. I admired the 
businesslike air of the Olympia ; but I have 
the feeling still that he was just a little too 
precise in his reckoning. That may be all 
well enough, however, where there is plenty 
of sea-room. But over-confidence, I believe, 
was the cause of the disaster to the liner 
Atlantic, and many more like her. The cap- 
tain knew too well where he was. There 
were no porpoises at all skipping along with 
the Olympia! Porpoises always prefer sail- 
ing-ships. The captain was a young man, I 
observed, and had before him, I hope, a good 
record. 

Land ho! On the morning of July 19 a 
mystic, dome-like mountain of silver stood 
alone in the sea ahead. Although the land 
was completely hidden by the white, glisten- 
ing haze that shone in the sun like polished 
silver, this I felt quite sure was Flores Island. 
At half-past four it was abeam. The haze in 
the meantime had disappeared. Flores is one 
hundred and seventy-four miles from Fayal, 
and although it is a high island, it remained 
many years undiscovered after the principal 
group of the islands had been colonized. 

Early on the morning of July 20 I saw 
Pico looming above the clouds on the star- 
board bow. Lower lands burst forth as the 
sun burned away the morning fog, and island 
after island came into view. As I approached 
nearer, cultivated fields appeared, “and oh, 




















how green the corn!” Only those who have 
seen the Azores from the deck of a vessel 
realize the beauty of the mid-ocean picture. 

At 4:30 p.M. I cast anchor at Horta, 
Fayal, exactly eighteen days from Cape 
Sable. The American consul, in a smart 
boat, came on board before the Spray 
reached the breakwater, and a young naval 
officer, who feared for the safety of my 
vessel, boarded, and offered his services as 
pilot. The youngster, I have no good reason 
to doubt, could have handled a man-of-war, 
but the Spray was too small for the amount 
of uniform he wore. However, after fouling 
all the craft in port and sinking a lighter, 
she was moored without much damage to her- 
self. This wonderful pilot expected a grati- 
fication, I understood, but whether for the 
reason that his government, and not I, would 
have to pay the cost of raising the lighter, 
or because he did not sink the Spray, I could 
never make out. But I forgive him. 

It was the season for fruit when I arrived 
at the Azores, and there was soon more of all 
kinds of it put on board than I knew what to 
do with. Islanders are always the kindest 
people in the world, and I met none any- 
where kinder than the good hearts of this 
place. The people of the Azores are not a 
very rich community. The burden of taxes 
is heavy, with scant privileges in return, the 
air they breathe being about the’ only thing 
that is not taxed. The mother-country does 
not even allow them a port of entry for a 
foreign mail service. A packet passing never 
so close with mails for Horta must deliver 
them first in Lisbon, ostensibly to be fumi- 
gated, but really for the tariff from the 
packet. My own letters posted at Horta 
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me a day over the beautiful roads all about 
Fayal, “ because,” said he, in broken English, 
“when I was in America and could n’t speak 
a word of English, I found it hard till I met 
some one who seemed to have time to listen to 
my story, and I promised my good saint then 
that if ever a stranger came to my country I 
would try to make him happy.” Unfortunately, 
this gentleman brought along an interpreter, 
that I might “learn moreof thecountry.” The 
fellow was nearly the death of me, talking of 
ships and voyages, and of the boats he had 
steered, the last thing in the world I wished 
to hear. He had sailed out of New Bedford, 
so he said, for that Joe Wing they call 
“John.” My friend and host found hardly a 
chance to edge ina word. Before we parted 
my host dined me with a cheer that would 
have gladdened the heart of a prince, but he 
was quite alone in his house. “My wife and 
children all rest there,” said he, pointing to 
the churchyard across the way. “I moved 
to this house from far off,” he added, “to be 
near the spot, where I pray every morning.” 

I remained four days at Fayal, and that 
was two days more than I had intended to 
stay. It was the kindness of the islanders 
and their touching simplicity which detained 
me. A damsel came alongside one day, as 
innocent as an angel, and said she would 
embark on the Spray if I would land her 
at Lisbon. She could cook flying-fish, she 
thought, but her forte was dressing hac- 
alhao. Her brother Antonio, who served as 
interpreter, hinted that, anyhow, he would 
like to make the trip. Antonio’s heart went 
out to one John Wilson, and he was ready to 
sail for America by way of the two capes to 
meet his friend. “Do you know John Wilson 


—— : —e———— ” 


THE ISLAND OF PICO. 


reached the United States six days behind 
my letter from Gibraltar, mailed thirteen 
days later. 

The day after my arrival at Horta was the 
feast of a great saint. Boats loaded with 
people came from other islands to celebrate 
at Horta, the capital, or Jerusalem, of the 
Azores. The deck of the Spray was crowded 
from morning till night with men, women, and 
children. On the day after the feast a kind- 
hearted native harnessed a team and drove 





of Boston?” he cried. “I knew a John Wil- 
son,” I said, “but not in Boston.” “He had 
one daughter and one son,” said Antonio, by 
way of identifying his friend. If this reaches 
the right John Wilson, I am told to say that 
“ Antonio of Pico remembers him.” 

I set sail from Horta early on July 24. 
The southwest wind was light, but squalls 
came up with the sun, and I was glad enough 
to get reefs in my sails before I had gone a 
mile. I had hardly set the mainsail, double- 
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reefed, when a squall of wind down the moun- 
tains struck the sloop with such violence that 
I thought her mast would go. However, a 
quick helm brought her to the wind. As it 
was, one of the weather lanyards was carried 
away and the other was stranded. My tin 
basin, caught up by the wind, went flying 
across a French school-ship to leeward. It 
was more or less squally all day, sailing 
along under high land; but rounding close 
under a bluff, I found an opportunity to 
mend the lanyards broken in the squall. No 
sooner had I lowered my sails when a four- 
oared boat shot out from some gully in the 
rocks, with a customs officer on board, who 
thought he had come upon a smuggler. I 
had some difficulty in making him compre- 
hend the true case. However, one of his 
crew, a sailorly chap, who understood how 
matters were, while we palavered jumped on 
board and rove off the new lanyards I had 
already prepared, and with friendly hand 
helped me “set up the rigging.” This in- 
cident gave the turn in my favor. My story 
was then clear to all. I have found this the 
way of the world. Let one be without a 
friend, and see what will happen! 

Passing the island of Pico, after the rig- 
ging was mended, the Spray stretched across 
to leeward of the island of St. Michael’s, 
which she was up with early on the morning 


of July 26, the wind blowing hard. Later in , 


the day she passed the Prince of Monaco’s 
fine steam-yacht bound to Fayal, where, on a 
previous voyage, the prince had slipped his 
cables to “escape a reception” which the 
padres of the island wished to give him. 
Why he so dreaded the “ovation” I could 
not make out. At Horta they did not know. 
Since reaching the islands I had lived most 
luxuriously on fresh bread, butter, vegeta- 
bles, and fruits of all kinds. Plums seemed 
the most plentiful on the Spray, and these I 
ate without stint. I had also a Pico white 
cheese that General Manning, the Ameri- 
can consul-general, had given me, which I 
supposed was to be eaten, and of this I par- 
took with the plums. Alas! by night-time 
I was doubled up with cramps. The wind, 
which was already a smart breeze, was in- 
creasing somewhat, with a heavy sky to the 
sou’west. Reefs had been turned out, and I 
must turn them in again somehow. Between 
cramps I got the mainsail down, hauled out 
the earings as best I could, and tied away, 
point by point, in the double reef. There be- 
ing sea-room, I should, in strict prudence, 
have made all snug and gone down at once 
to my cabin. I am a careful man at sea, but 


this night, in the coming storm, I swayed up 
my sails, which, reefed though they were, 
were still too much in such heavy weathar; 
and I saw to it that the sheets were securely 
belayed. Ina word, I should have laid to, but 
I did not. I gave her the double-reefed main- 
sail and whole jib instead, and set her on her 
course. Then I went below, and threw myself 
upon my cabin floor in great pain. How long 
I lay there I could not tell, for I became 
delirious. When I came to, as I thought, 
from my swoon, I realized that the sloop was 
plunging into a heavy sea, and looking out 
of the companionway, to my amazement I 
saw a tall man at the helm. His rigid hand, 
grasping the spokes of the wheel, held them 
as in a vise. One may imagine my astonish- 
ment. His rig was that of a foreign sailor, 
and the large red cap he wore was cock- 
billed over his left ear, and all was set off 
with shaggy black whiskers. He would have 
been taken for a pirate in any part of the 
world. While I gazed upon his threatening 
aspect I forgot the storm, and wondered if 
he had come to cut my throat. This he 
seemed to divine. “Sejfior,” said he, doffing 
his cap, “I have come to do you no harm.” 
And a smile, the faintest in the world, but 
still a smile, played on his face, which seemed 
not unkind when he spoke. “I have come to 
do you no harm. I have sailed free,” he said, 
“but was never worse than a contrabandista. 
I am one of Columbus’s crew,” he continued. 
“T am the pilot of the Pinta come to aid you. 
Lie quiet, sefor captain,” he added, “and I 
will guide your ship to-night. You have a 
calentura, but you will be all right to-mor- 
row.” I thought what a very devil he was to 
carry sail. . Again, as if he read my mind, he 
exclaimed: “ Yonder is the Pinta ahead; we 
must overtake her. Give her sail; give her 
sail! Vale, vale, muy vale!” Biting off a large 
quid of black twist, he said: “ You did wrong, 
captain, to mix cheese with plums. White 
cheese is never safe unless you know whence 
it comes. Quien sabe, it may have been from 
leche de Capra and become capricious.” 

“ Avast, there!” I cried. “I have no mind 
for moralizing.” 

I made shift to spread a mattress and lie 
on that instead of the hard floor, my eyes all 
the while fastened on my strange guest, who, 
remarking again that I would have “only 
pains and’calentura,” chuckled as he chanted 
a wild song: 

High are the waves, fierce, gleaming, 
High is the tempest roar! 

High the sea-bird screaming! 
High the Azore! 




















I suppose I was now on the mend, for I was 
peevish, and complained: “I detest your jin- 
gle. Your Azore should be at roost, and would 
have been were it a respectable bird!” I 
begged he would tie a rope-yarn on the rest 
of the song, if there was any more. I was 
still in agony. Great seas were boarding the 
Spray, but in my fevered brain I thought 
they were boats falling on deck, that care- 
less draymen were throwing from wagons on 
the pier to which I 
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but my old friend of the night before, this 
time, of course, in a dream. “You did well 
last night to take my advice,” said he, “and 
if you would, I should like to be with you 
often on the voyage, for the love of adventure 
alone.” Thus finishing what he had to say, 
he again doffed his cap and disappeared as 
mysteriously as he came, returning, I sup- 
pose, to the phantom Pinta. 1 awoke much 
refreshed, and with the feeling that I had 

been in the pres- 





imagined the Spray 
was now moored, 
and without fenders —= 
to breast her off. “i 
“You ’ll smash your Wi) el 
boats,” I called out = ms 
again and again, as “ 
the seas crashed on ii/ 
the cabin over my { 
head. “ You’ll smash Iii 
your boats, but you | 
can’t hurt the Spray. 
She is strong!” I 
cried. 


ence of a friend and 
a seaman of vast ex- 
perience. I gathered 
up my clothes, which 
by this time were 
dry, then, by in- 
spiration, I threw 
overboard all the 
plums in the vessel. 
July 28 was ex- 
| ( ceptionally fine. The 

wind from the north- 


= == 





Md the air balmy. I 








I found, when my 
pains and calentura 
had gone, that the 
deck had been swept 
of everything mov- 
able, and it was as 
white as a shark’s 
tooth from _ seas 
washing over it. To [///7 W 
my astonishment, I \ 
saw that the Spray 
was still heading as 
I had left her, and 
was going like a ff ” 
race-horse. Colum- ; 





| west was light and 


overhauled my ward- 
robe, and bent on a 
white shirt against 
aS nearing some coast- 

ing-packet with gen- 
teel folk on board. I 
also did some wash- 
ing to get the salt 
out of my clothes. 
After it all I was 
= : hungry, so I made a 
NSS fire and very cau- 
= tiously stewed a dish 
of pears and set 
them carefully aside 
till I had made a pot 
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bus himself could 
not have held her 
more exactly on her 
course. It was now broad day. The sloop 
had made ninety miles in the night through 
a rough sea. I felt grateful to the old pilot, 
but I marveled some that he had not taken 
in the jib. The gale was moderating, and by 
noon the sun was shining. A meridian alti- 
tude and the distance on the patent log, 
which I always kept towing, told me that 
she had made a true course throughout the 
twenty-four hours. I was getting much 
better now, but was very weak, and did not 
turn out reefs that day or the night follow- 
ing, although the wind fell light; but I just 
put my wet clothes out in the sun when it 
was shining, and lying down there myself, 
fell asleep. Then wheshould visit me again 


THE APPARITION AT THE WHEEL. 





of delicious coffee, 
for both of which 
I could afford sugar and cream. But the 
crowning dish of all was a fish-hash, and 
there was enough of it for two. I was in 
good health again, and my appetite was 
simply ravenous. While I was dining I had 
a large onion over the double lamp stewing 
for a luncheon later in the day. High living 
to-day! 

In the afternoon the Spray came upon a 
large turtle asleep on the sea. He awoke 
with my harpoon through his neck, if he 
awoke at all. I had much difficulty in land- 
ing him on deck, which I finally accomplished 
by hooking the throat-halyards to one of his 
flippers, for he was about as heavy as my 
boat. I saw more turtles, and I rigged a bur- 
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ton ready with which to hoist them in; for 
I was obliged to lower the mainsail when- 
ever the halyards were used for such pur- 
poses, and it was no small matter to hoist 
the large sail again. But turtle-steak is 
good, and it was the rule of the voyage that 
the cook found no fault with me, and I found 
no fault with the cook. There was never a 
ship’s crew so well agreed. The bill of fare 
that evening was tartle-steak, tea and 
toast, fried potatoes, stewed onions; dessert, 
stewed pears with cream. 

Sometime in the afternoon I passed a 
barrel-buoy adrift, floating light on the 
water. It was painted red, and rigged with 
a signal-staff about six feet high. A sudden 
change in the weather coming on, I got no 
more turtle or fish of any sort before reach- 
ing port. July 31 a gale sprang up suddenly 
from the north, with heavy seas, and I short- 
ened sail. The Spray made only fifty-one 
miles on her course that day. August 1 the 
gale continued, with heavy seas. Through 
the night the sloop was reaching, under close- 
reefed mainsail and bobbed jib. At 3 P.M. 
the jib was washed off the bowsprit and blown 
to rags and ribbons. I bent the “jumbo” on 
a stay at the night-heads. As for the jib, let 
it go; I saved pieces of it, and, after all, I 
was in want of pot-rags. 

On August 3 the gale broke, and I saw 
many signs of land. Bad weather having 
made itself felt in the galley, I was minded 
to try my hand at a loaf of bread, and so 
rigging a pot of fire on deck by which to bake 
it, a loaf soon became an accomplished fact. 
One great feature about ship’s cooking is 
that one’s appetite on the sea is always 
good —a fact that I realized when I cooked 
for the crewof fishermen. Dinner being over, 
I sat for hours reading the life of Columbus, 
and as the day wore on I watched the birds 
all flying in one direction, and said, “ Land 
lies there.” 

Early the next morning, August 4, I dis- 
covered Spain. I saw fires on shore, and 
knew that the country was inhabited. The 
Spray continued on her course till well in 
with the land, which was that about Trafal- 
gar. Then keeping away a point, she passed 
through the Strait of Gibraltar, where she 
cast anchor at 3 P.M. of the same day, less 
than twenty-nine days from Cape Sable. At 
the finish of this preliminary trip I found my- 
self in excellent health, not overworked or 
cramped, but as well as ever in my life, 
though I was as thin as a reef-point. 

Two Italian barks, which had been close 
alongside at daylight, I saw long after I had 


anchored, passing up the African side of the 
strait. The Spray had sailed them both hully 
down before she reached Tarifa. So far as I 
can judge, the Spray beat everything going 
across the Atlantic except the steamers. 

All was well, but I had forgotten to bring 
a bill of health from Horta, and so when the 
fierce old port doctor came to inspect there 
was a row. That, however, was the very 
thing needed. If you want to get on well 
with a true Britisher you must first have a 
deuce of a row with him. I knew that well 
enough, and so I fired away, shot for shot, 
as best I could. “Well, yes,” the doctor 
admitted at last, “your crew are healthy 
enough, no doubt, but who knows the 
diseases of your last port?”—a reasonable 
enough remark. “We ought to put you in 
the fort, sir!” he blustered; “but never 
mind. Free pratique, sir! Shove off, cock- 
swain!” And that was the last I saw of the 
port doctor. 

But on the following morning a steam- 
launch, much longer than the Spray, came 
alongside,—or as much of her as could get 
alongside,— with compliments from the se- 
nior naval officer, Admiral Bruce, saying there 
was a berth for the Spray at the arsenal. 
This was around at the new mole. I had 
anchored at the old mole, among the native 
craft, where it was rough and uncomfortable. 
Of course I was glad to shift, and I did so as 
soon as possible, thinking of the great com- 
pany the Spray would be in among battle- 
ships such as the Collingwood, Balfleur, and 
Cormorant, which were at that time stationed 
there, and on board all of which the skipper 
of the Spray was entertained, later, most 
royally. 

“*Put it thar!’ as the Americans say,” was 
the salute I got from Admiral Bruce, when 
I called at the admiralty to thank him for 
his courtesy of the berth, and for the use of 
the steam-launch which towed me into dock. 
“ About the berth, it is all right if it suits, 
and we ’ll tow you out when you are ready 
to go. But, say, what repairs do you want? 
Ahoy the Hebe, can you spare your sail- 
maker? The Spray wants a new jib. Con- 
struction and repair, there! will you see to 
the Spray? Say, old man, you must have 
knocked the devil out of her coming over 
alone in twenty-nine days! But we ’ll make 
it smooth for you here!” Not even her 
Majesty’s ship the Collingwood could have 
been better looked after. 

Later in the day there came the hail: 
“Spray ahoy! Mrs. Bruce would like to 
come on board and shake hands with the 











Spray. Will it be convenient to-day?” 

~ “Very!” I joyfully shouted. On the follow- 

ing day Sir F. Carrington, at the time gov- 

i ernor of Gibraltar, with other high officers 
| of the garrison, and all the commanders of 
the battle-ships, came on board and signed 

} their names in the Spray’s log-book. Again 
\ there was a hail, “Spray ahoy!” “Hello!” 
“Commander Reynolds’s compliments. You 
are invited on board H. M. S. Collingwood, 
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ahoy!” would hail the senior officer of her 
Majesty’s navy at Gibraltar. “Spray ahoy!” 


“Hello!” “To-morrow is your vegetable 
day, sir.” “Aye, aye, sir!” 

I rambled much about the old city, and a 
gunner piloted me through the galleries of 
the rock as far as a stranger is permitted 
to go. There is no excavation in the world, 
for military purposes, at all approaching 
these of Gibraltar in conception or execu- 











‘at home’ at 4:30 P.M. Not later than 5:30 
p.M.” I had already hinted at the limited 
amount of my wardrobe, and that I could 
never succeed as a dude. “ You are expected, 
sir, in a stovepipe hat and a claw-hammer 
coat!” “Then I can’t come.” “ Dash it! come 
in what you have on; that is what we mean.” 
“Aye, aye, sir!” The Collingwood’s cheer 
was good, and had I worn a silk hat as high 
as the moon I could not have had a better 
time or been made more at home. An Eng- 
lishman, even on his great battle-ship, un- 
bends formality when the stranger passes 
his gangway, and when he says “at home” 
he means it. 

That one should like Gibraltar would go 
without saying. How could one help loving 
so hospitable a place? Vegetables twice a 
week and milk every morning came from the 
palatial grounds of the admiralty. “Spray 











COMING TO ANCHOR AT GIBRALTAR. 


tion. Viewing the stupendous works, it be- 
came hard to realize that one was within the 
Gibraltar of his little old Morse geography. 

Before sailing I was invited on a picnic 
with the governor, the officers of the garri- 
son, and the commanders of the war-ships at 
the station; and a royal affair it was. Tor- 
pedo-boat No. 91, going twenty-two knots, 
carried our party to the Morocco shore and 
back. The day was perfect—too fine, in fact, 
for comfort on shore, and so no one landed 
at Morocco. No. 91 trembled like an aspen- 
leaf as she raced through the sea at top 
speed. Sublieutenant Boucher, apparently a 
mere lad, was in command, and handled his 
ship with the skill of an older sailor. On the 
following day I lunched with General Car- 
rington, the governor, at Line Wall House, 
which was once the Franciscan convent. In 
this interesting edifice are preserved relics 
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of the fourteen sieges which Gibraltar has 
seen. On the next day I supped with the 
admiral at his residence, the palace, which 
was once the convent of the Mercenaries. 
At each place, and all about, I felt the 
friendly grasp of a manly hand, that lent 
me vital strength to pass the coming long 
days at sea. I must confess that the perfect 
discipline, order, and cheerfulness at Gibral- 
tar were only a second wonder in the great 
stronghold. The vast amount of business go- 
ing forward caused no more excitement there 
than the quiet sailing of a well-appointed 
ship in asmooth sea. No one spoke above his 
natural voice, save 


less between them. The Spray was doing no- 
bly; she was even more than at her best; but, 
in spite of all I could do, she would broach 
now and then. She was carrying too much 
sail for safety. I must reef or be dismasted 
and lose all, pirate or no pirate. I must reef, 
even if I had to grapple with him for my life. 
I was not long in reefing the mainsail and 
sweating it up—probably not more than fif- 
teen ‘minutes; but the felucca had in the 
meantime so shortened the distance between 
us that I could see the tuft of hair on the 
heads of the crew,—by which, it is said, 
Mohammed will pull the villains up into 
heaven,—and they 





a boatswain’s mate 
now and then. The 
Hon. Horatio J. 
Sprague, the vener- 
able United States 
consul at Gibraltar, 
honored the Spray 
with a visit on Sun- 
day, August 24, and 
was much pleased to 
find that our British 
cousins had been so 
kind to her. 
Monday, August 
25, the Spray sailed 
from Gibraltar, well 
repaid for whatever 





were coming on like 
the wind. From 
what I could clearly 
make out now, I felt 
them to be the sons 
of generations of 
pirates, and I saw 
that they were pre- 
paring to strike a 
blow. The exultation 
on their faces, how- 
ever, was changed 
| in a moment to a 
look of fear and 
rage. Their craft, 
with too much sail 
on, broached to on 








deviation she had 
made from a direct 
course. A tug be- 
longing to her Majesty towed the sloop 
into the steady breeze clear of the mount, 
where her sails caught a volant wind, which 
carried her once more to the Atlantic, where 
it rose rapidly to a furious gale. My plan 
was, going down this coast, to haul offshore, 
well clear of the land, which hereabouts is 
the home of pirates; but I had hardly ac- 
complished this when I perceived a felucca 
making out of the nearest port, and finally 
following in the wake of the Spray. Now, 
my course to Gibraltar had been taken with 
a view to proceed up the Mediterranean Sea, 
through the Suez Canal, down the Red Sea, 
and east about, instead of a western route, 
which I finally adopted. I was influenced by 
officers of vast experience in navigating 
these seas, and the longshore pirates on 
both coasts being numerous, I could not 
afford to make light of the advice. But 
here I was, after all, evidently in the midst 
of pirates and thieves! I changed my course; 
the felucca did the same, both vessels sailing 
very fast, but the distance growing less and 





CHASED BY PIRATES. wave. 


the crest of a great 
This one 

great sea changed 
the aspect of affairs as suddenly as the 
flash of a gun. Three minutes later the 
same wave overtook the Spray and shook 
her in every timber. At the same moment 
the sheet-strop parted, and away went the 
main-boom, broken short at the rigging. 
Impulsively I sprang to the jib-halyards and 
downhaul, and instantly hauled the jib down. 
The head-sail being off, the helm was put 
hard down, and the sloop came in the wind 
with a bound. While shivering there, but a 
moment though it was, I got the mainsail 
down and secured inboard, broken boom and 
all. How I got the boom in before the sail was 
torn I hardly know; but it is a fact that not 
a stitch of it was broken. The mainsail being 
secured, I hoisted away the jib, and, without 
looking round, stepped quickly to the cabin 
and snatched down my loaded rifle and car- 
tridges at hand; for I made mental calcula- 
tions that the pirate would by this time have 
recovered his course and be close aboard, and 
that when I saw him it would be better for 
me to be looking at him along the barrel of 




















a gun. The piece was at my shoulder when 
I peered into the mist, but there was no 
pirate within a mile. The wave and squall 
that carried away my boom dismasted the 
felucca outright. I perceived this thieving 
crew, some dozen or more of them, strug- 
gling to recover their rigging from the sea. 
Allah blacken their faces! 

I sailed comfortably on under the jib 
and forestaysail, which I now set. I fished 
the boom and furled the sail snug for the 
night; then I hauled the sloop’s head two 
points offshore to allow for the set of cur- 
rent and heavy rollers toward the land. This 
gave me the wind three points on the star- 
board quarter and a steady pull in the head- 
sail. By the time I had things in this order 
it was dark, and a flying-fish already had 
fallen on deck. I took him below for my 
supper, but found myself too tired to cook, 
or even to eat a thing already prepared. I 
do not remember having been more tired be- 
fore or since in all my life than I was at the 
finish of that day. I was too fatigued to 
sleep. I rolled about with the vessel till 
near midnight, when I made shift to dress 
my fish and prepare a dish of tea. I fully 
realized now, if I had not before, that the 
voyage ahead would call for exertions ardent 
and lasting. On August 27 nothing could be 
seen of the Moor, or his country either, ex- 
cept two peaks, away in the east through the 
clear atmosphere of morning. Soon after 
the sun rose. Even this was obscured by 
haze, much to my satisfaction. 

The wind, for a few days following my 
escape from the pirates, blew a steady but 
moderate gale, and the sea, though agitated 
into long rollers, was not uncomfortably 
rough or dangerous, and while sitting in my 
cabin I could hardly realize that any sea was 
running at all, so easy was the long, swing- 
ing motion of the sloop over the waves. All 
distracting uneasiness and excitement being 
now over, I was once more alone with myself 
in the realization that I was on the mighty 
sea and in the hands of the elements. But 
I was happy, and was becoming more and 
more interested in the voyage. 

Columbus, in the Santa Maria, sailing 
these seas more than four hundred years be- 
fore, was not so happy as I, nor so sure of 
success in what he had undertaken. His first 
troubles at sea had already begun. His crew 
had managed, by foul play or otherwise, to 
break the ship’s rudder while running before 
just such a gale as the Spray had passed 
through; the Santa Maria gale was perhaps 
not heavier, and there was dissension on the 
Vou. LVIII.—81. 
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Santa Maria, something that was unknown 
on the Spray. 

After three days of squalls and shifting 
winds I threw myself down to rest and sleep, 
while, with helm lashed, the sloop sailed 
steadily on her course. 

September 1, in the early morning, land- 
clouds rising ahead told of the Canary Islands 
not faraway. A change in the weather came 
next day: storm-clouds stretched their arms 
across the sky; from the east, to all appear- 
ances, might come a fierce harmattan, or 
from the south might come the fierce hurri- 
cane. Every point of the compass threat- 
ened a wild storm. My attention was turned 
to reefing sails, and no time was to be lost 
over it, either, for the sea in a moment was 
confusion itself, and I was glad to head the 
sloop three points or more away from her 
true course that she might ride safely over 
the waves. I was now scudding her for 
the channel between Africa and the island 
of Fuerteventura, the easternmost of the 
Canary Islands, for which I was on the look- 
out. At 2 Pp. M., the weather becoming sud- 
denly fine, the island stood in view, already 
abeam to starboard, and not more than seven 
miles off. Fuerteventura is twenty-seven 
hundred feet high, and in fine weather is 
visible many leagues away. 

The wind freshened in the night, and the 
Spray had a fine run through the channel. 
By daylight, September 3, she was twenty- 
five miles clear of all the islands, when a calm 
ensued, which was the precursor of another 
gale of wind that soon came on, bringing 
with it dust from the African shore. It 
howled dismally while it lasted, and though 
it was not the season of the harmattan, the 
sea in the course of an hour was discolored 
with a reddish-brown dust. The air remained 
thick with flying dust all the afternoon, but 
the wind, veering northwest at night, swept 
it back to land, and afforded the Spray once 
more a clear sky. Her mast now bent under 
a strong, steady pressure, and her bellying 
sail swept the sea as she rolled scuppers 
under, courtesying to the waves. These 
rolling waves thrilled me as they tossed my 
ship, passing quickly under her keel. This 
was grand sailing. 

September 4, the wind, still fresh, blew 
from the north-northeast, and the sea surged 
along with the sloop. About noon a steam- 
ship, a bullock-carrier,' from the river Plate 
hove in sight, steering northeast, and mak- 
ing bad weather of it. I signaled her, but 
got no answer. She was plunging into the 
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head sea and rolling in a most astonishing 
manner, and from the way she yawed one 
might have said that a wild steer was at the 
helm. 

On the morning of September 6 I found 
three flying-fish on deck, and a fourth one 
down the fore-scuttle as close as possible to 
the frying-pan. It was the best haul yet, and 
afforded me a sumptuous breakfast and 
dinner. 

The Spray had now settled down to the 
trade-winds and to the business of her voy- 
age. Later in the day another bullock-carrier 
hove in sight, rolling as badly as her prede- 
cessor. I threw out no flag to this one, but 
got the worst of it for passing under her lee. 
She was, indeed, a stale one! And the poor 
cattle, how they bellowed! The time was 
when ships passing one another at sea 
backed their topsails and had a “gam,” and 
on parting fired guns; but those good old 
days have gone. People have hardly time 
nowadays to speak even on the broad ocean, 
where news is news, and as for a salute of 
guns, they cannot afford the powder. There 
are no poetry-enshrined freighters on the sea 
now; it is a prosy life when we have no time 
to bid one another good morning. 

My ship, running now in the full swing of 
the trades, left me days to myse!f for rest 
and recuperation. I employed the time in 
reading and writing, or in whatever I found 


to do about the rigging and the sails to keep* 


them all in order. The cooking was always 
done quickly, and was a small matter, as the 
bill of fare consisted mostly of flying-fish, 
hot biscuits and butter, potatoes, coffee and 
cream—dishes readily prepared. 

On September 10 the Spray passed the 
island of St. Antonio, the northwesternmost 
of the Cape Verdes, close aboard. The land- 
fall was wonderfully true, considering that 
no observations for longitude had been made. 
The wind, northeast, as the sloop drew by the 
island, was very squally, but I reefed her sails 
snug, and steered broad from the highland 
of blustering St. Antonio. Then leaving the 
Cape Verde Islands out of sight astern, I 
found myself once more sailing into the 
vastness of a lonely sea and in a solitude 
supreme all around. When I slept I dreamed 
that I was alone. This feeling never left me; 
but, sleeping or waking, I seemed always to 
know the position of the sloop, and I saw my 
vessel moving across the chart, which be- 
came a picture before me. 

One night while I sat in the cabin under 
this spell, the profound stillness all about the 
Spray was broken by human voices alongside! 


I sprang instantly to the deck, startled be- 
yond my power to tell. Passing close under 
my lee, like an apparition, was a white bark 
under full sail. The sailors on board of her 
were hauling on ropes to brace the yards, 
which just cleared the sloop’s mast as she 
swept by. No one hailed from the white- 
winged flier, but I heard some one on board 
say that he saw lights on the sloop, and that 
he made her out to be a fisherman. I sat 
long on the starlit deck that night, thinking 
of ships, and watching the constellations on 
their voyage. 

On the following day, September 13, a 
large four-masted ship passed some distance 
to windward, heading also north. 

The sloop was now rapidly drawing toward 
the region of doldrums, and the force of 
the trade-winds was lessening. I could see 
by the ripples that a counter-current had set 
in. This I estimated to be about sixteen 
miles a day. In the heart of the counter- 
stream the rate was more than that setting 
eastward. 

September 14 a large three-masted ship, 
heading north, was seen from the masthead. 
Neither this ship nor the one seen yesterday 
was within signal distance, yet it was good 
even to see them. On the following day 
heavy rain-clouds rose in the south, obscur- 
ing the sun; this was ominous of doldrums. 
On the 16th the Spray entered this gloomy 
region, to battle with squalls and to be 
harassed by fitful calms; for this is the state 
of the elements between the northeast and 
the southeast trades, where each wind, strug- 
gling in turn for mastery, expends its force 
whirling about in all directions. Making this 
still more trying to one’s nerve and patience, 
the sea was tossed. into confused cross-lumps 
and fretted by eddying currents. Asif some- 
thing more were needed to complete a sailor’s 
discomfort in this state, the rain poured down 
in torrents day and night. The Spray strug- 
gled and tossed for ten days, making only 
three hundred miles on her course in all that 
time. I did n’t say anything! 

On September 23 the fine schooner Nan- 
tasket of Boston, from Bear River, for the 
river Plate, lumber-laden, and just through 
the doldrums, came up with the Spray, and 
her captain passing afew words, she sailed on. 
Being much fouled on the bottom by shell- 
fish, she drew along with her fishes which 
had been following the Spray, which was less 
provided with that sort of food. Fishes will 
always follow a foul ship. A barnacle-grown 
log adrift has the same attraction for deep- 
sea fishes. One of this little school of desert- 


















ers was a dolphin that had followed the Spray 
about a thousand miles, and had been con- 
tent to eat scraps of food thrown overboard 
from my table; for, having been wounded, it 
could not dart through the sea to prey on 
other fishes. I had become accustomed to 
seeing the dolphin, which I knew by its scars, 
and missed it whenever it took occasional 
excursions away from the sloop. One day, 
after it had been off some hours, it returned 
in company with three yellowtails, a sort of 
cousin to the dolphin. This little school kept 
together, except when in danger and when 
foraging about the sea. Their lives were 
often threatened by hungry sharks that came 
round the vessel, and more than once they 
had narrow escapes. Their mode of escape 
interested me greatly, and I passed hours 
watching them. They would dart away, 
each in a different direction, so that the 
wolf of the sea, the shark, pursuing one, 
would be led away from the others; then 
after a while they would all return and 
rendezvous under one side or the other of 
the sloop. Twice their pursuers were di- 
verted by a tin pan, which I towed astern of 
the sloop, and which was mistaken for a 
bright fish; and while turning, in the peculiar 
way that sharks have when about to devour 
their prey, I shot them through the head. 
Their precarious life seemed to concern 
the yellowtails very little, if at all. All liv- 
ing beings, without a doubt, are afraid of 
death. Nevertheless, some of the species I 
saw huddle together as though they knew 
they were created for the larger fishes, and 
wished to give the least possible trouble to 
their captors. I have seen, on the other 
hand, whales swimming in a circle around a 
school of herrings, and with mighty exertion 
“bunching ” them together in a whirlpool 
set in motion by their flukes, and when the 
small fry were all whirled nicely together, 
one or the other of the leviathans, lunging 
through the center with open jaws, take in 
a boat-load or so at a single mouthful. Off 


(To be continued.) 
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the Cape of Good Hope I saw schools of 
sardines or other small fish being treated in 
this way by great numbers of cavally-fish. 
There was not the slightest chance of escape 
for the sardines, while the cavally circled 
round and round, feeding from the edge of 
the mass. It was interesting to note how 
rapidly.the small fry disappeared ; and though 
it was repeated before my eyes over and over, 
I could hardly perceive the capture of a sin- 
gle sardine, so dexterously was it done. 

Along the equatorial limit of the south- 
east trade-winds the air was heavily charged 
with electricity, and there was much thunder 
and lightning. It was hereabout I remem- 
bered that, a few years before, the American 
ship Alert was destroyed by lightning. Her 
people, by wonderful good fortune, were 
rescued on the same day and brought to 
Pernambuco, where I then met them. 

On September 25, in the latitude of 5° N., 
longitude 26° 30’ W.,I spoke the ship North 
Star of London. The great ship was out 
forty-eight days from Norfolk, Virginia, and 
was bound for Rio, where we met again 
about two months later. The Spray was 
now thirty days from Gibraltar. 

The Spray’s next companion of the voyage 
was a swordfish, that swam alongside, show- 
ing its tall fin out of the water, till I made a 
stir for my harpoon, when it hauled its black 
flag down and disappeared. September 30, 
at half-past eleven in the morning, the Spray 
crossed the equator in longitude 29° 30’ W. 
At noon she was two miles south of the line. 
The southeast trade-winds, met in about 
4° N., now filled her sails, and sent her flying 
over the sea toward the coast of Brazil, where 
on October 5, just north of Olinda Point, 
without further incident, she made the land, 
casting anchor in Pernambuco harbor about 
noon: forty days from Gibraltar, and all well 
on board. Did I tire of the voyage in all that 
time? ‘ Not a bit of it! I was never in better 
trim in all my life, and was eager for the more 
perilous experience of rounding the Horn. 
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AT FOURSCORE. 
BY CHARLOTTE FISKE BATES. 


H, yes, I divine, by the way they look 
Who bring me the birthday gift and word: 
They think me waiting for priest and book, 
And the place where greetings are never 
heard. 


Yet though I am standing at Death’s dark 
door, 
I am not thinking of him or his; 
The soul of twenty returns once more, 
Although in the body of age it is. 


With the thought of dying, away to-night! 
Away with the thoughts of ills and pain! 

I would have no comrade of mine in sight, 
Flaunting a life that is on the wane. 


But give me young faces without a seam, 
Give mirth and music and tripping feet; 
Give me red lips with the corn-white 
gleam, 
And the light of life that is summer- 
sweet! 


Whence is this hunger, this thirst of mine 
To cast the trammels of age away? 
Is it all human? Nay, half divine— 
The reach of the night for the dawn of day. 


(BEGUN IN THE NOVEMBER NUMBER.) 


VIA CRUCIS.’ 


A ROMANCE OF THE SECOND CRUSADE. 
BY F. MARION: CRAWFORD, 
Author of “Mr. Isaacs,” “Saracinesca,” “Casa Braccio,” etc. 
WITH A PICTURE BY LOUIS LOEB. 


XXII. 


OR a week the army stayed in camp by 
the pleasant waters of the Mander, and 
daily at noon Gilbert and Beatrix met at the 
same place. She told him that she had not 
seen her father again, and that she believed 
he had left the camp. The queen knew that 
the lovers met, but she would not hinder 
them, though it was cruel pain to think of 
their happiness. Many have spoken and 
written evil things of Eleanor, for she was 
a haughty woman and overbearing, and she 
feared neither God nor man, nor Satan 
either; but she had a strong and generous 
heart, and, having promised, she kept her 
word as well as she could. She would not 
send for Gilbert, nor see him alone, lest she 
should fail of resolution when her eyes 
looked on him too closely. Beatrix knew 
this and took heart, and the veil of estrange- 
ment was lifted between her and Gilbert. 


On the last day but one of the year he 
went before the king, who bade him mount 
again with his men and ride before the army 
through the passes of the Cadmus toward 
Attalia, seeking out the safest way and 
giving timely warning of the enemy. Also, 
because it was known that the danger must 
be greater now than before, the king gave 
him leave to choose knights and men-at-arms 
to the number of a hundred, to be under 
him, and made him rich presents of fine 
armor, and caused his shield to be painted 
afresh by a skilled Greek. While he talked 
with Gilbert he watched the queen, who sat 
apart, somewhat pale, reading in a book of 
hours, for he was always suspicious of her; 
but she never looked at the Englishman until 
he was taking his leave. Then she beckoned 
him to her, before he went out, and gave him 
her ungloved hand, which he kissed, and she 
looked into his face a moment, very sadly, 
not knowing whether she should see him 
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again. So he went out, to bid Beatrix fare- 
well. 

She met him at the accustomed place by 
the river, and for a while they were together; 
but they could not talk much, being both 
very sad. She took a golden ring from her 
hand, and would have put it upon his finger, 
but it was too small. 

“T had hoped that you could wear it,” she 
said, disappointed, “for it was my mother’s.” 

Gilbert took it in his hand. It was of very 
pure gold, and thin, so he cut it open with 
the point of his dagger, and bent it back and 
clasped it round his fourth finger, tightly. 

“It is our troth,” he said. 

It was hard to let him go, for she also 
knew the peril, as the queen knew it. 

“T shall pray for you,” she said, clinging 
to him. “God is good—you may come back 
to me.” 

They sat a long time together, saying 
nothing. When it was time for him to lead 
his men out, as he judged by the sun, he 
kissed her, lifting her up to him. 

“Good-by,” he said. 

“Not yet!” she pleaded, between his 
kisses. “Oh, Gilbert, not so very soon!” 

But she knew that he must go, and he 
set her gently upon her feet, for it was the 
last moment. When he was gone, she sat 
down upon the stone, and the Norman woman 
came and put one arm round her, holding 
her, for she seemed fainting. Still her eyes 
followed him as he strode along the river, till 
he reached the turning. There he stopped 
and looked back, and kissed the ring she had 
given him, and waved his hand to her; and 
she pressed hoth her hands to her lips and 
threw them out to him, as if she would have 
thrown her heart and her soul with it. 

When he was gone the sky turned black 
before her eyes, and time stood still, and she 
knew what death meant. But she did not 
faint, and she had no tears. Only when she 
went back, after some time, she walked un- 
steadily, and her woman helped her. 

So Gilbert rode out to seek the way, tak- 
ing well-mounted messengers with him as 
before, and on the first day of the New Year 
the whole army began the march again, 
crossing the river the first time at a ford. 
The queen would perforce be in the van, with 
her ladies, so that the speed of their riding 
became the speed of the whole army, whereby 
the whole host was kept together. The first 
messenger who came back told that Sir Gil- 
bert had reached the hills, and led the queen 
by the way he had followed, saying that so 
far he had met no enemies. But on the 
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morrow, as they drew near to the mountains 
and rode up the rising ground, they saw afar 
off a man standing by one who lay stark on 
the ground, and driving off a vulture and a 
score of ravens with a long staff. The queen’s 
heart stood still when she saw this sight, and 
she spurred her Arab mare forward before 
all the army till she stopped beside the dead 
body and saw that the face was not Gilbert’s. 
The squire who was guarding the dead told 
her how, very early in the morning, some fifty 
Seljuk horsemen had come down from the 
hills and had shot arrows at Gilbert and his 
men from a distance, wheeling quickly and 
galloping away out of sight before the Chris- 
tians could mount; and this one knight had 
been killed, and his squire had stayed by 
him till the army should come up, while the 
rest rode on, and took both the horses with 
them in case they should lose any of their 
own. 

There they buried the body deep, when 
the queen’s chaplain had blessed it, and they 
marched on till noon, and encamped. From 
that time the queen made her ladies ride in 
the center of the great host, protected on 
all sides; but she herself, with the Lady 
Anne of Auch, still kept the van, for in this 
way she was nearer to Gilbert. She also sent 
out parties of scouts to the right and left, to 
give warning of the Seljuks; and the king 
guarded the rear, where there was also great 
danger. 

Meanwhile Gilbert went farther up into 
the mountains, searching out the best way 
to the pass, distrusting the Greek guides, 
who nevertheless feared him and told him 
the truth, though it was the secret wish of 
the Greek emperor that the army should all 
be destroyed, because he desired no increase 
of the Western power in Asia. But Gilbert 
told the guides severally and all together 
that he would cut off the head of the first 
one who should even seem to be false; and 
he kept them under his own eye, and his long 
sword was always loose in the sheath. 

He went very cautiously now, setting sen- 
tinels at night and sleeping little himself, so 
that he might often go alone from post to 
post and see that all was well. But the 
Seljuks never came in the darkness, for as 
yet there were not many of them, and they 
trusted to their bows by day, when they 
could see; but they feared to come to close 
quarters with the picked swordsmen of the 
French army. Since they had first shown 
themselves, the Christians all rode fully 
armed in mail and hood, knights and men- 
at-arms and young squires alike, with the 
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half-dozen pack-horses and a few spare 
mounts in the midst; and good mail was 
proof against arrows, but Gilbert wished 
that he had brought fifty archers with him, 
such marksmen as little Alric, his groom. 

There was some fighting every day, when 
he was able to overtake the swift Seljuks in 
some narrow place. They fled when they 
could, but when they were brought to bay 
they turned savagely and fought like pan- 
thers, yelling their war-cry: “Hurr! Hurr!” 
which in the Tatar tongue signifies “Kill! 
Kill!” 

But more often the Christians killed them, 
being stronger men and better armed, and 
Gilbert was ever the first to strike; and one 
day, as the fiercest of a band of Seljuks rode 
at him, whirling a crooked sword and shout- 
ing the cry, Gilbert cut off his arm at one 
stroke, and it fell to the ground with the fist 
still grasping the simitar; whereat Gilbert 
laughed and mocked the unbelievers’ cry. 
“Hurrah! Hurrah!” he shouted, as he 
rode on. 

Then his men took the cry from him, 
jeering at their enemies, and on that morn- 
ing they let not one escape, but slew them 
all, saving one man only, and took the horses 
that were alive. But from that time the 
Christians began to cry “Hurrah!” And 
when men shout to-day, “Hurrah for the 
king,” they know not that they are crying, 
“Kill for the king.” 

But Gilbert saw that the place where this 
happened was a very dangerous one, though 
the entrance to it was broad and pleasant, 
through a high valley in which there were 
certain huts where shepherds dwelt, and 
grass and water. Therefore he turned back 
quickly when the killing was over, and 
he took the chief of the guides by the 
throat, holding his head down upon the 
pommel of his saddle, and bade him show a 
better way if he would keep his head on his 
shoulders. 

“My lord, there is no other way,” cried 
the man, fright-struck. 

“Very well,” answered Gilbert, drawing 
his red sword again; “if there is no other 
way, I shall not need you any more, my 
man.” 

When the fellow heard the sheath sucking 
the wet steel, he screamed for terror, crying 
out that there was another way. So they 
rode back to the entrance of the valley, and 
the man began to lead them up a steep track 
among the trees; and above the trees they 
came to a desolate, stony ridge; but still they 
could ride, though it was a very toilsome 
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way. When they had reached the top, after 
three hours, Gilbert saw that he was at the 
true pass, broad and straight, opening down 
to grassy slopes beyond, between crags that 
would not give a foothold to a goat. He 
rode on a little way farther, and there was 
a very steep path, turning back, round the 
highest peak, and presently he looked down 
into a small, high valley, below which the 
narrow way led down to the pleasant place 
through which he had first ridden, and saw 
that a great army could easily be destroyed 
there by a small one lying in ambush. He 
could see quite plainly the dead Seljuks lying 
as they had fallen, and from far and near 
the great vultures and the kites were sailing 
down from the crags, while the ravens and 
crows that followed his killing day by day 


‘ were flying, and settling, and hopping along 


the ground, and flying again to the place of 
death. 

He rode back to his men, driving the guide 
before him; and the man feared for his life 
continually, and reeled in the saddle as if he 
were drunk. But Gilbert knew that a man 
well frightened was a man gained for what 
he wanted, so when he had threatened to 
cut off his hands and put out his eyes and 
leave him to die among the rocks if he tried 
to misguide the army again, he let him live. 
Then he sent ten men back to lead the host 
on the following day, and he remained in the 


: pass to keep it until the vanguard should be 


in sight. He bade his messengers tell the 
king that for his life he must not go into 
the broad valley, though it looked so fair and 
open. 

Now, the Seljuks whom he had met were all 
dead except one young man; but there were 
many of them, some five thousand, encamped 
in a great hiding-place surrounded by rocks, 
on the other side of the pass. And the one 
who had escaped went to them, and told 
them what had happened, and that the whole 
French army would surely come up that way 
on the next day and the day after. There- 
fore the Seljuks mounted, and came and lay 
in ambush, and two hundred of them rode 
down into the valley and hid themselves 
among the trees where the steep way began 
which was the right way. For they knew 
the mountains, and feared lest at the last 
moment the White Fiend, as they called Gil- 
bert, might find out his mistake and choose 
that path to the pass, and save all; whereas 
on the steep ridge, under cover of trees, two 
hundred chosen bowmen, each with a great 
sheaf of arrows, could turn back a host. So 
the night passed, and Gilbert was undis- 

















turbed; but great evil was prepared for the 
army, though his messengers reached the 
camp and repeated his words to the king 
before nightfall. 

It lacked two hours of noon when Sir Gas- 
ton de Castignac and a dozen other knights, 
with Gilbert’s ten men, turned the spur of 
the mountain where the broad, green valley 
opened, having on their right the wooded 
ridge where the two hundred Seljuks were 
hidden. A moment later the queen herself 
came up, with Anne of Auch and a hundred 
knights, and she supposed that they should 
have ridden through the valley; but Casti- 
gnac stopped her and told her what the men 
said, and that they must all begin the ascent 
from that point. The valley was inviting, 
with its pleasant water and its broad mea- 
dow, and some of the knights murmured; but 
when Eleanor heard that Gilbert had chosen 
the steeper way, she had no doubt, and bade 
them all be silent; but as there was much 
space on the grass, and as the men said that 
the ascent was long, it seemed better to halt 
awhile before beginning to climb. Mean- 
while the whole van of the army came up, 
many thousand men-at-arms and knights, 
and footmen, and after them the gorgeous 
train of ladies, careless and gay, feeling 
themselves safe among so many armed men, 
and desiring a sight of the enemy rather 
than fearing it. There was little order in 
the march, for hitherto there had been little 
danger; for the Seljuks meant to destroy 
them in the mountains, and would never have 
tried battle in the open with such a great 
host. 

Still the troops came on, filling the valley 
from side to side, and pressing up by sheer 
numbers toward the pass; and the king came 
at last, and with him certain Greek guides 
to whom he listened, and who began to make 
a great outcry, saying that Sir Gilbert was 
a madman, and that no horses could climb 
the ridge. Thereat Gilbert’s men swore that 
they had climbed it on the preceding day, and 
that even a woman could ride up it. And 
one of the Greeks began to laugh at them, 
saying that they lied; so Sir Gaston de Cas- 
tignac smote him on the mouth with his 
mailed hand, breaking all his teeth, and there 
was a turmoil, and the people began to take 
opposite sides, for many of the king’s men 
had come up, and he himself was for the easy 
way up the valley. 

Then Eleanor was very angry, and she 
mounted again, calling Gilbert’s men to her 
side, and her own knights, who rode in the 
van; and she told the king to his face that 
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the Guide of Aquitaine had ever led them 
safely, but that whenever the army had fol- 
lowed the king’s guides, evil had befallen. 
But the king would not be browbeaten be- 
fore the great lords and barons, and he swore 
a great oath that he would go by the val- 
ley, come what might. Thereupon Eleanor 
turned her back on him, wheeling her horse 
short around; and she bade her knights ride 
up the hill to the trees with her, and gave 
orders that her army should follow her, and 
let the king take his men by any way he 
chose. On this the confusion became greater 
than ever, for in that host there were thou- 
sands of men, half pilgrims, half soldiers, 
who had come of their own accord, as free 
men, bound neither to the king nor to the 
queen; there were also the Poles and Bohe- 
mians, who were independent. All these 
began to discuss and to quarrel among them- 
selves. 

Meanwhile the queen and Anne of Auch 
rode slowly up the hill, straight toward the 
trees, with Castignac and Gilbert’s men 
before them, and the knights of Guienne 
following close after; but none of them ex- 
pected evil, for the place looked peaceful 
in the high sunshine. Eleanor and the Lady 
Anne rode in their skirts and mantles fear- 
lessly, but the men were fully armed in their 
mail and steel caps. 

The foremost were half a dozen spears’ 
lengths from the brush when the sharp 
twang of a bowstring broke the stillness, and 
an arrow that was meant for the queen’s 
face flew just between her and the Lady 
Anne. The fair woman flushed suddenly at 
the danger; on the dark one’s forehead a 
vein stood out, straight from the parting of 
the hair, downward between the eyes. The 
men spurred their horses instantly, and 
dashed into the wood before the queen could 
stop them, Castignac first by a length, with 
his sword out. The flight of arrows that 
followed the first struck horses and men 
together, and three or four horses went 
down with their riders; but the mail was 
proof, and the men were on their feet in an 
instant and running into the wood, whence 
came the sound of great blows, and the 
sharp twanging of many bowstrings, and the 
yell of the Seljuks. Now and again an arrow 
flew from the wood at random, and while 
Eleanor sat on her horse, looking down the 
hill and crying to her knights to come on 
quickly and join in the fight, she ‘did not 
know that Anne of Auch covered her with 
her body from the danger of a stray shaft, 
facing the wood with a light heart, in the 
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hope of the blessed death for which she 
looked. 

Of those who went in under the trees, 
none came back, while the din of the fight 
rose louder and wilder, by which Eleanor 
guessed that the enemy were very few and 
were being driven up the hill, overpowered 
by numbers; and lest her own men should 
hamper one another, she stopped them and 
would not allow any more to go up. 

Meanwhile the king looked on from below, 
saying prayers; for he was in mortal dread 
of wishing that the queen might be killed, 
since that would have been as great a sin 
as if he had slain her with his own hand; 
so that whereas when there was no present 
danger he constantly prayed that by some 
means he might be delivered from the woman 
of Belial, he now prayed as fervently that 
she might be preserved. As soon as he saw 
her forbidding a further advance, he took it 
for granted that she intended to come back 
and go up the valley, and he gave the signal 
to his own knights and men to advance in 
that direction, away from the place where 
the Seljuks were fighting. Indeed, there 
were always many, especially of the poorer 
sort, who were ill armed, who were ready 
to turn their backs on danger; and immedi- 
ately, with great confusion and much shout- 
ing and pressing, the main body began to 
move on quickly, spreading out as they went, 
and completely filling the valley. Then they 
crowded again, as they went higher, where 
the valley narrowed to the pass, and at last 
they were so squeezed and jammed together 
that the horses could hardly move at all. 

The queen’s ladies, with their great throng 
of attendants and servants, had drawn aside 
at the beginning of the valley, protected by 
two or three thousand men-at-arms, to wait 
the end of the fighting, but she herself was 
still on the spur of the hill before the woods. 
Before long came Sir Gaston de Castignac, 
on foot and covered with blood, his mail 
hacked in many places by the crooked Seljuk 
swords, and his three-cornered shield dented 
and battered. He came to the queen’s side 
and made a grand bow, waving his right 
hand toward the wood, and spoke in a loud 
voice. 

“The duchess’s highway is clear,” he said. 
“The way is open and the road is swept. 
But the broom—” 

He turned livid and reeled. 

“The broom is broken!” he cried, as he 
fell at full length, almost under the Arab 
mare’s feet. 

He had been shot through the middle with 
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an arrow, but had lived to tell of victory. In 
an instant the queen knelt beside him, try- 
ing to raise his head; and he smiled when he 
knew her, and died. But there were gentle 
tears in her eyes as she rose to her feet and 
bade them bury the Gascon deep, while she 
herself laid his shield upon his knees and 
crossed his hands upon his breast. 

Many others died there in the wood, and 
were buried quickly; but the bodies of the 
Seljuks were dragged aside, out of the line 
of the march; and it was high noon, for all 
that had happened had taken place in about 
two hours. Yet as the way was long to the 
summit of the pass, those of Gilbert’s men 
who had not been killed urged the queen to 
march on at once, in order that the camp 
might be pitched by daylight where Gilbert 
was waiting. So Eleanor commanded that 
all her people should follow her in the best 
order they could keep, and she began to ride 
up the steep way. But in the valley the 
king’s army was pressing on and up toward 
the place where Gilbert had fought yester- 
day, where the bones of the slain Seljuks 
were already white, and the gorged vultures 
perched sleeping in the noonday sun. 

Two hours passed, and because the guides 
knew the way well, it being now the third 
time of their passing there, and because the 
queen and her vanguard were on sure-footed 
horses, they reached the top in that time, 
and saw Gilbert and the eighty men he still 
had with him sitting on the rocks in their 
armor, waiting, and their horses tethered 
near by, but saddled and bridled. Then Gil- 
bert stood out before the rest and waited for 
the queen, who cantered forward and halted 
beside him. She began to speak somewhat 
hurriedly, and she constantly looked about 
her, rather than into his face, telling him 
how they had fought in the wood, and how 
the king and many of the host had gone 
round by the valley. Thereat Gilbert became 
very anxious. 

“The ladies are following me,” said Elea- 
nor, gently, for she knew why he was pale. 

As she spoke a cry came on the air, wild, 
distinct as the scream of the hungry falcon, 
but it was the cry of thousands. 

“Hurr! Hurr! Hurr!” 

“The Seljuks are upon them,” said Gil- 
bert, “for that cry is from the pass above 
the valley. God have mercy on the souls of 
Christian men!” 

Dunstan, who knew him well, brought him 
his horse at the first alarm. 

“By your Grace’s leave,” said Gilbert, 
taking the bridle to mount, “I will take my 


















men and do what I can to help them. I have 
explored the way round this mountain, and 
every man who follows me may kill ten Sel- 
juks at an advantage, from above, just as 
the Seljuks are now slaying the king’s men, 
below them.” 

“Hurr! Hurr! Kill! Kill!” 

Ear-piercing, wild, the cry of slaughter 
came up from the valley again and again, 
and worse sounds came now on the clear air, 
the howlsof men pressed together and power- 
less, slain in hundreds with arrows and stones, 
and the unearthly shrieks of horses wounded 
to death. 

“They are in thousands,” said Gilbert, 
listening. “I must have more men.” 

“I give you my army,” said Eleanor. 
“Command all, and do your best.” 

For one moment Gilbert looked hard at 
her, scarcely believing that she meant the 
words. But she raised herself in her saddle, 
and called out in a loud voice to the hun- 
dreds of nobles and knights who had already 
come up. 

“Sir Gilbert Warde commands the army!” 
she cried. “Follow the Guide of Aquitaine!” 

There was light in his face as he silently 
bowed his head and mounted. Three months 
ago he had been an obscure rider in a vast 
army. 

“Sirs,” he said, when he was in the saddle, 
“the way by which I shall lead you to rescue 
the king is narrow; therefore follow me in 
good order, two and two, all those who have 
sure-footed horses. But beyond the defile as 
many as a thousand may fight without hinder- 
ing one another. The rest encamp here and 
protect the queen and her ladies. Forward!” 

He saluted Eleanor and rode away, leaving 
her there. She hesitated and looked long- 
ingly after him, but Anne of Auch laid a 
hand upon her bridle. 

“Madam,” she said, “your place is here, 
where there is no other to command. And 
here also there may be danger before long.” 

All the time, the dreadful din of fight 
came up from below, louder and louder. The 
Seljuks had waited until not less than five 
thousand men, with the king himself, had 
passed through the narrow channel from the 
lower valley and choked the upper gorge, 
pushed on by those behind; and then, from 
their hiding-places among the rocks and 
trees, they had sprung up in their thousands 
to kill those taken in the trap like mice. 
First came the thick flight of their arrows, 
straight and deadly, going down with flashes 
into the sea of men; and then great stones 
rolled from the heights, boulders that 
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crushed the life out of horses and men, and 
rolled straight through the mass of human 
bodies, leaving a track of blood behind; 
and then more arrows, darting hither and 
thither in the sunlight like rock-swallows; 
and again stones and boulders, till the con- 
fusion and the panic were at their height, 
and the wild Seljuks sprang down the sides 
of the gorge, yelling for death, swinging their 
simitars, to kill more surely by hand, lest 
they should waste arrows on dead men. 

The blood was ankle-deep in the pass, 
through which more and more of the Chris- 
tians were driven up to the slaughter by 
those who followed them. The king was 
forcing his way through his own men, and 
with them, toward the side where there were 
most enemies. His sluggish blood was roused 
at last, and his sword was out. Nor was it 
long before he was able to fight hand to hand; 
but many of those around him were slain, 
because their arms were hampered in the 
close press. The Seljuks made room by kill- 
ing, and climbed upon the slain toward the 
living. Inthe vast and screaming din, no one 
could have heard a voice of command, and 
the air was darkening with the steam and 
reek of battle. 

A full hour the Seljuks slew and slew, 
almost unharmed, and the Christians were 
dead in thousands under their feet. The 
king, with a hundred followers, was at bay by 
the roots of a huge oak-tree, fighting as best 
he might, and killing a man now and then, 
though wounded in the face and shoulder 
and sorely spent. But he saw that it was a 
desperate case and that all was lost, and no 
more of his army were coming up to the 
rescue, because the narrow pass was choked 
with dead. So he began to sing the peniten- 
tial psalms in time with the swinging of his 
sword. 

It was toward evening, for the days were 
short, and the westering sun suddenly poured 
his light straight into the gorge and upon 
the rising ground above. Some of the Chris- 
tians looked up out of the carnage, and the 
king turned his eyes that way when he could 
spare a glance, and suddenly the sun flashed 
back from the height, as from golden and 
silver mirrors quickly moving, and foremost 
was an azure shield with a golden cross, and 
the Christians knew it well. Then a feeble 
shout went up from the few who lived. 

“The Guide of Aquitaine!” they cried. 

But they were not heard, for suddenly 
there was a louder cry from the Seljuks, and 
it was not the war-yell, but something like 
a how! of fear. 
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“Safet Bhut! Safet Bhut! The White 
Fiend! The White Fiend!” 

For they were caught in their own trap, 
and death rose in their eyes. For on the low 
heights above the gorge a thousand Chris- 
tians had formed quickly in ranks, with lances 
lowered and swords loose in sheath. A mo- 
ment later, and a steel cap went whirling 
through the air, glancing and gleaming in 
the sun, till it fell among the enemy below, 
and then came the sharp command, the lead- 
er’s single word: 

“Charge!” 

The Seljuks heard the terrible quick clink- 
ing of armor as the great troop began to 
move, and the Guide of Aquitaineswept down 
in a storm of steel, bareheaded, his fair hair 
streaming on the wind, his eyes on fire in 
the setting sun, his great sword high in air, 
the smile of destruction on his even lips. 

“The White Fiend! The Wrath of God!” 
screamed the Seljuks. 

They tried to fly, but there was no way 
out, for the pass was choked with dead below, 
and they must win or die, every living soul 
of their host. So they turned at bay, joining 
their strength, and standing as they could 
on heaps of dead bodies. 

There where they had slain, Gilbert slew 
them, and a thousand blades flashed red in 
the red sunlight, in time with his; and there 
was a low, sure sound of killing as steel went 


through flesh and bone and was wrenched ° 


back to strike again. The Seljuks fought 
like madmen and like wild beasts while they 
could; but in Gilbert’s eyes there was the 
awful light of victory, and his arm tired not, 
while rank upon rank of the enemy went 
down, and the Christians who still lived began 
to smite them from behind. Then the pass 
was filled fuller than before, and a small red 
river leaped down from stone to stone, fol- 
lowing the channel of the broad valley be- 
yond, where nearly fifty thousand powerless 
men watched it flowing among them. But 
they listened, too, and the Seljuk yell grew 
fainter, because few were left, and there were 
few left to cry out. 

The shout of triumphant Christian men 
came ringing down the evening air instead, 
and fear gave way to rejoicing and gladness; 
for though there were many dead in the 
upper valley, and many strong knights and 
men-at-arms, young and old, great and small, 
lay under the dead Seljuks who had killed 
them, yet the great body of the army was 
alive, the strength of the enemy was broken, 
and Gilbert had saved the king. In truth, he 
had found him in an evil case, with his back 
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against an oak-tree, and his knights dead 
around him; three of the last Seljuks who 
lived were still hacking at him with their 
crooked swords, while he sang his “De Pro- 
fundis ” for his soul’s good, and used his best 
fence for his body’s safety, hewing away like 
a strong man and brave, as he was, notwith- 
standing his faults, and he was sore spent. 

“Sir,” he said, taking Gilbert’s hand, “ask 
what you wish of me, and if it be no sin, you 
shall have it, for you have saved the army of 
the cross.” 

But the Englishman smiled and would ask 
nothing, for he had honor enough that day. 
Yet he knew not that on the cliff whence he 
had descended to the valley there sat two 
women who dearly loved him, watching him 
from first to last—the queen and Beatrix. 

There they sat unconsciously clasping 
hand in hand, and their eyes were wide with 
fear for him, and yet bright with pride of 
him as they saw the splendor of his deeds, 
how his fair streaming hair went ever for- 
ward through the Seljuk ranks, and how his 
track was deep and red for others to follow, 
till it seemed not possible that one man could 
slay so many and be unhurt, and a sort of 
awe came over them, as if he were a being 
beyond nature. 

Neither spoke, nor did either hand loosen 
on the other; but when all was done, and they 
saw him dismount, and stand a little apart 
from other men, resting on his sword, with 
the glory of the sunset in his face as he 
looked down the valley, then Beatrix turned 
to the queen, and the tears of joy sprang to 
her eyes, and she buried her girl face in 
Eleanor’s bosom, and was glad of the kind 
arms that held her, seeming to understand 
all her joy. But the queen’s eyes were dry, 
her face was white, and her beautiful coral 
lips were parched as in a fever. 


XXII. 


In this way it came about that Gilbert, of 
whom the historians say that nothing else is 
known, was placed in command of the whole 
army of crusaders, to lead them through the 
enemy’s country down into Syria; and so he 
did, well and bravely. After the great battle 
in the valley there was much fighting still to 
be done, day by day; for the Seljuks retreated 
foot by foot, filling the mountains and sweep- 
ing down like storm-clouds, to disappear as 
quickly, leaving blood behind them. But Gil- 
bert led the van, and held the whole pilgrim- 
age together, commanding where the camp 
should be each night, and ordering the march. 

















Men wondered at his wisdom, and at his 
strength to endure hardship; for all were 
very tired, and provision was scarce, and the 
Greek hill-people sold at a tenfold value the 
little they had to sell, so that the soldiers 
dined not every day, and a dish of boiled 
goat’s flesh was a feast. So the pilgrimage 
went on in fighting and suffering, and as time 
passed the people were the more in earnest 
with themselves and with one another, look- 
ing forward to the promised forgiveness of 
sins when they should have accomplished 
their vows in the holy places. 

So they came down at last from the moun- 
tains to the sea, to a place called Attalia. 
Thence Gilbert would have led them still by 
land into Syria; but the king was weary, and 
the queen also had seen the great mistake 
she had made in bringing her ladies upon the 
pilgrimage; for few had the strength of the 
Lady Anne of Auch, or the spirit of Beatrix, 
to endure without murmuring, like men, and 
like very brave men. The ladies’ train had 
become a company of complainers, murmur- 
ing against everything, longing for the good 
things of France, and often crying out bit- 
terly, even with tears, that they had been 
brought out to waste their youth and fresh- 
ness, or even their lives, in a wilderness. 
Therefore Eleanor consented at last to the 
king’s desire, which was to take ship from 
Attalia to St. Simeon’s Harbor, which is 
close to Antioch. In Antioch also reigned 
her uncle, Count Raymond, a man of her 
own blood, and thinking as she thought; him 
she now desired to see and to consult with, 
because he knew the world, and was an 
honorable man, and of good counsel. Yet 
there was danger there, too, for the king had 
once believed that this Count Raymond loved 
her, when he had been at the court, and the 
king was ever jealous and sour. 

He would have brought the whole army to 
Antioch with him, but a great outcry arose; 
for the poorer sort of the pilgrims feared the 
sea more than they feared the Seljuks, and 
they would not go that way; whereas all the 
nobles and great barons and knights were 
for thé safer journey. So at last the king 
let the poor pilgrims go, and they, not know- 
ing whither they went, boasted that they 
would reach Antioch first. He gave them 
money and certain guides whom he trusted. 

Then Gilbert, seeing that there was a 
choice of two ways, sat down at night and 
debated what he should do. He desired to 
follow Beatrix with the ships, for he had not 
seen Sir Arnold de Curboil since Christmas 
eve, and he believed that he had gone back 
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to Ephesus to take ship for Syria, so that at 
the present time he could not suddenly sur- 
prise his daughter and carry her away, to 
force her to a marriage of which heirs might 
be born to his great possessions in England. 
Gilbert knew also that his own command 
over the whole army was ended, now that 
the enemy’s country was passed, and that in 
the spring all were to join forces with Count 
Raymond to win back Edessa. He would, 
therefore, have more time and leisure to 
protect Beatrix; and this was a strong thing 
to move him, for he had seen her many 
times of late, and he loved her with all 
his heart. 

But, on the other hand, when he saw how 
many thousands of the poorer people, who 
had taken the cross in simple faith that God 
would provide for the journey, were about to 
go up into the passes again, to fight their 
own way through, without king or queen or 
army, his charity bade him stay with them 
and lead them, as only he could, to live or 
die with them, rather than to go safely by 
water. So it was hard to decide which he 
should do, and he would not see Beatrix, lest 
she should persuade him; nor would he let 
himself think too much of the people, nor 
mix with them, for they knew him, and hon- 
ored him greatly, and would have carried him 
on their shoulders to make him their leader 
if he would. So his debating with himself 
came to nothing, and he slept ill. 

In the early morning, as he was walking 
by the sea-shore, he met the Lady Anne of 
Auch, with two women behind her, coming 
back from the mass, and they stood and 
talked together. As he looked into her face 
he saw friendship there, and suddenly, though 
he was often slow of impulse, he began to 
tell her his trouble, walking beside her. 

“Sir Gilbert,” she said quietly, “I loved 
a good man, who was my husband, and he 
loved me; but he was killed, and they brought _ 
him home to me dead. I tell you, Sir Gilbert, 
that the true love of man and woman is the 
greatest and best thing in all the world; but 
if it be not the greatest thing save honor, 


- when two love each other, then it is not true, 


nor worthy to be reckoned in account. Think 
well whether you love this lady truly, as I 
mean, or not, and if you do, there can be no 
more doubt.” 

“Lady Anne,” he said, “you are a very 
honorable woman, and your counsel is good.” 

After they had talked a little while longer, 
they parted, and Gilbert went back to his 
lodging, being determined to go to Antioch 
by sea with the king and queen; but still he 
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was sorry for the poor pilgrims whom they 
were going to leave behind, to fight a way 
through for themselves. 

The great ships that had been hired for 
the voyage were heavy and unwieldy vessels 
to see, but yet swift through the water, 
whether the vast lateen sails bellied with a 
fair wind or were close-reefed in a gale, till 
they seemed mere jibs bent to the long yards, 
or even when in a flat calm the vessels were 
sent along by a hundred sweeps, fifty on each 
side; and they were partly Greek galleys and 
partly they were of Amalfi, whose citizens 
had all the commerce of the East, and their 
own quarter in every town and harbor from 
the Pirzus round by Constantinople and all 
Asia Minor and Egypt, as far as Tunis itself. 

A clear northwest wind began to blow on 
the very day fixed for the departure, and the 
big galleys swept out one by one, close upon 
one another, till they were outside and hoisted 
their sails, the sea being very smooth under 
the land; and when they had stood out two 
or three miles, with the wind aft, they wore 
ship, one after another, coming to a little, to 
get their sheets in, and then holding off to 
jibe the great sails for the port tack, with 
much creaking of yards and shaking of can- 
vas. Then, as they ran free along the coast 
to the eastward, the wind quartering, they 
got out great booms to windward, guyed fore 
and aft, and down to the forward beaching- 
hooks at the water’s edge, at the first streak 
under the wales; and they set light sails, 
hauling the tack well out and making the 
sheet fast after the Southern fashion, and 
then swaying away at the halyards, till the 
white canvas was up to the masthead, and 
bellying full without shaking, as steady as 
the upper half of a half-moon. 

Before many days they came to St. Sime- 
on’s Harbor, which was the port of Antioch, 
and saw the mighty walls and towers on the 
heights a dozen miles inshore; and when 
Gilbert looked from the deck of his ship, 
he was glad that the army was not to be- 
siege that great and strong fortress, since 
it belonged to Count Raymond, the queen’s 
uncle. But if he had known what was to hap- 
pen to him there, rather than have ridden up 
to the walled city he would have gone barefoot 
to Jerusalem, to fulfil his vow as he might. 

Count Raymond, with his broad shoulders 
and bronzed face and dark hair just turning 
gray at the temples, came down to meet the 
army at the shore: and first he embraced the 
king, according to custom, and then he kissed 
the queen, his niece, not once, but four or 
five times, and she kissed him, for they were 
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very glad to see each other; but it is not 
true, as some have said in their chronicles, 
that there were thoughts of love between 
them. Queen Eleanor had many bitter ene- 
mies, and her sins were almost as many as 
her good deeds, but love for Count Raymond 
was not among them. 

Nevertheless, King Lewis was very jealous 
as soon as he saw the two embracing, for he 
had always believed that there was more 
than he knew. But he said nothing, for he 
feared his queen. So there were great re- 
joicings in Antioch, when all the ladies and 
the barons and nobles were installed there 
to keep Easter together; and though they 
had still some days of fasting, during Holy 
Week, they were so glad to be in the great 
city, and so much lightened of trouble by 
having left the poorer pilgrims to shift for 
themselves, that it would have been easy for 
them to live on bread and water, instead of 
eating the dainty dishes of good fish, and 
the imitations of eggs made with flour and 
saffron and blanched almonds, and the deli- 
cate sweetmeats, and all the many good 
things which Count Raymond’s fifty cooks 
knew how to prepare for Lent. Forthecount 
loved to live luxuriously, though he was a 
good fighter at need. 

Most of all, he was a keen man, with few 
scruples, and the queen began to ask him to 
help her in getting her marriage annulled, 


‘because she could no longer bear to be the 


wife of a spoon-faced monk, as she called 
the king; whereat Count Raymond laughed. 
Then he thought awhile and bent his broad 
brows; but soon his face cleared, for he had 
found a remedy. The king, he said, was 
surely Eleanor’s cousin and within the pro- 
hibited degrees of consanguinity, so that the 
marriage was null and void; and the pope 
would be obliged, against his will, to adhere 
to the rule of the church and pronounce the 
annulment. They were cousins in the sev- 
enth degree, he said, because the king was 
descended from Eleanor’s great-great-great- 
great-grandfather, William Towhead, Duke 
of Guienne, whose daughter Adelaide of 
Poitiers married Hugh Capet, King of 
France; and the seventh degree of consan- 
guinity was still prohibited, and no dispen- 
sation had been given, or even asked for. 
At first the queen laughed, but presently 
she sent for the Bishop of Metz, and asked 
him; and he said that Count Raymond spoke 
truly, but that he would have nothing to do 
with the matter, since it had never been the 
intention of the church that her rules should 
be misused. Yet it is said that he was after- 























ward of the council which was for the an- 
nulment. 

So, being sure, the queen went to the king 
and told him to his face that she had meant 
to marry a king, and not a monk as he was, 
and that she had now found out that her 
marriage was no marriage, wherefore he was 
living in mortal sin; and that if he would save 
his soul he must repudiate her as soon as 
they should have returned to France. At 
this the king was overcome with grief and 
wept bitterly, not because he was to be de- 
livered from the woman of Belial, as he had 
prayed, but because he had unwittingly lived 
in such great sin so many years. She 
laughed and went away, leaving him weeping. 

From that time she spent her days and 
her evenings in consultation with Count 
Raymond, and they were continually closeted 
together in her apartments, which were in 
one of the western towers of the palace and 
looked out over the city walls toward the sea. 
It was early spring, and the air smelled of 
Syrian flowers and was tender to breathe. 

Although the king was now sure that 
Eleanor was not his wife, he continued to be 
very jealous of her, because he had once loved 
her in his dull fashion, and she was very 
beautiful. Therefore, when he was not pray- 
ing, he was watching and spying to see 
whether she. were alone with Count Ray- 
mond. Certain writers have spoken of the 
great Saladin at this time, saying that she 
met him secretly, for the deliverance of her 
kinsman, Sandebeuil de Sanzay, who had 
been taken prisoner, and that she loved 
Saladin for his generosity, and that the king 
was jealous 6f him; which things are lies, 
because Saladin was at that time only seven 
years old. 

Daily, as he watched, the king grew very 
sure that Raymond loved the queen, and he 
swore by his hope of salvation thatsuch things 
should not be. In this way the feast of Eas- 
ter passed, and there were great rejoicings 
and feastings, and all manner of delight. 
Also during this time Gilbert saw Beatrix 
freely, so that their love grew more and 
more; but he seldom spoke with the queen, 

and then briefly. 

Now, Eleanor lived in the western tower, 
and only one staircase led up to the vesti- 
bule of her apartments, by which way Count 
Raymond came, and the great nobles when 
she summoned them, and the guards also. 
But beyond her inner chamber there was a 
door opening into the long wing of the pal- 
ace where all her ladies were lodged, and by 
that door she went to them and they came 
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to her. Often the Lady Anne came in, and 
Beatrix, and some of the others who were 
more specially her familiars, and they found 
the queen and Count Raymond sitting in 
chairs, and talking without constraint, and 
sometimes playing at chess by the open win- 
dow which looked out on the west balcony. 
They thought no evil, for they knew that he 
had become her counselor in the matter of 
the repudiation; and Beatrix cared not, for 
she knew well that the queen loved Gilbert, 
and she never saw him there. 

On an evening in the week after Easter 
the king determined that he would see the 
queen himself and tell her his mind. He 
therefore took two nobles for an escort, with 
torch-bearers and a few guards; and when 
he had descended into the main court, he 
walked across to the west side and went up 
into Eleanor’s tower; for he would not go 
through the ladies’ wing, lest his eyes should 
see some fair and noble maiden, or some 
young dame of great beauty, whereby his 
pious thoughts might be disturbed ever so 
little. 

Having come tothe vestibule, he demanded 
admittance to the queen’s chamber; and the 
young Lord of Sanzay, who was in waiting, 
begged him to wait while he himself inquired 
if the queen were at leisure. Then the king 
was angry, and said that he waited for no 
one, and he went forward to go in. But 
Sanzay stood before the door and bade the 
Gascon guards form in rank and keep it till 
he should come back. The king saw that he 
had small chance of forcing a way, and he 
stood still, repeating some prayers the while, 
lest he should draw his sword and fight, out 
of sheer anger. Then Sanzay came back. 

“My lord king,” he said in a clear voice, 
“her Grace bids me say that she has no lei- 
sure now, and that when she has need of a 
monk she will send for him.” 

At the great insult, swords were out as 
soon as the words, and the broken reflections 
of steel flashed red under the high lamps and 
in the torch-light; for the king drew to strike 
down Sanzay where he stood, and his nobles 
and guards with him, while the Gascons were 
as quick. But Sanzay would not draw his 
sword against the king, for he had once 
saved his life in battle, and he thought it not 
knightly. Then some blows were exchanged 
and blood was shed; but presently, being at 
a disadvantage, the king stepped back and 
lowered his point. ' 

“Sirs,” he said, “it is not seemly that we 
of the cross should kill one another. Let 
us go.” 
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When Sanzay heard this, he called his 
guards back, and the king went away dis- 
comfited. In the courtyard he turned aside 
and sat down upon a great stone seat. 

“Fetch me Sir Gilbert Warde,” he said, 
“and let him come quickly.” 

He waited silently till the knight came 
and stood before him in his surcoat and man- 
tle, with only his dagger at his belt; and the 
king bade all his attendants go away to a 
distance, leaving a torch stuck in the ring in 
the wall. 

He desired of Gilbert that he should take 
a force of trusted men who would obey him, 
and go into the west tower to bring the queen 
out a prisoner; for he would not stayin An- 
tioch another night, or leave her behind, 
and he meant to ride down to the harbor and 
take ship for Ptolemais, leaving the army to 
follow him on the morrow. But for a “yen 
Gilbert answered nothing. 

At first it seemed to him impenaiite: to do 
such a deed, and but for courtesy he would 
have turned on his heel and left the king 
sitting there. But as he stood thinking, it 
seemed to him that he had better seem to 
obey, and go and warn the queen of her 
danger. 

“ My lord,” he answered at last, “I will go.” 

Though he said not what he would do, the 
king was satisfied, and rose and went toward 
his own apartments, to order his departure. 

Then Gilbert went and sought out ter 
knights whom he knew, and each of them 
called ten of their men-at-arms, and they 
took their swords with them, and torches; 
but Gilbert had only his dagger, for those 
he had chosen were all of them queen’s men 
and would have died for her. So they went 
together up the broad steps of the tower, and 
the Gascons heard the hundred footfalls in 
fear and much trembling, supposing that the 
king had come back with a great force to 
slay them and go in. 

Then Sanzay drew his sword and stood at 
the head of the stairs, bidding his men keep 
the narrow way till they should be all dead for 
the queen’s sake. They were Gascons, and 
were ready to die, but they held their breath 
as they listened to the steady tramping on the 
stone steps below. 

Then in the torch-light they saw Gilbert’s 
face, and the faces of the queen’s men, and 
that there were no swords out; nevertheless, 
they kept theirs drawn and stood in the door- 
way, and on the landing Gilbert stood still, 
for they did not make way for him. 

“Sir Gilbert,” said Sanzay, “I am here to 
keep the queen’s door, and though we be 


friends, I shall not let you pass while I live, 
if you mean her any violence.” 

“Sir,” answered Gilbert, “I come unarmed, 
as you see, and by no means to fight with 
you. I pray you, sir, go in and tell the queen 
that I am without, and have her men with 
me, and would speak with her for her safety.” 

Then Sanzay bade his men stand back, and 
the knights and men-at-arms crowded the 
vestibule, while he went in; and immediately 
he came out again, with a clear face. 

“The queen is alone, and bids the Guide 
of Aquitaine pass,” he said. 

All stood aside, and he, taller than they, 
and grave and keen of face, went in; and the 
door was closed behind him, and within it 
there was a heavy Eastern curtain, so that 
no voices could be heard from one side to the 
other. 

Eleanor sat under the warm lamplight, 
near the open window, for the night was 
warm. Her head was uncovered, her russet- 
golden hair fell in great waves upon her 
shoulders and to the ground behind her chair, 
and she wore no mantle, but only a close- 
fitting gown of cream-white silk with deep 
embroideries of silver and pearls. She was 
very beautiful, but very pale, and her eyes 
were veiled. Gilbert came and stood before 
her, but she did not hold out her hand, as he 
had expected. 

“Why have you come to me?” she asked 
after a time, looking out at the balcony, and 
not at him. 

“The king, madam, has bidden me to take 
you prisoner to him, in order that he may 
carry you away by sea to Ptolemais and to 
Jerusalem.” 

While he was speaking, she slowly turned 
her pale face to him, and stared at his coldly. 

“And you are come to do as you are bid- 
den, getting admittance to me stealthily, 
with men of my own who have betrayed me?” 

Gilbert turned white, and then he smiled 
as he answered her: 

“No; I am come to warn your Grace and 
to defend you against all violence with my 
life.” 

Eleanor’s face changed and softened, and 
again she looked out at the balcony. 

“Why should you defend me?” she asked 
sadly, after a pause. “ What am I to you, that 
you should fight for me? I sent you out to 
die; why should you wish me to be safe?” 

“You have been the best friend to me, and 
the kindest, that ever woman was to man.” 

“A friend? No; I was never your friend. 
I sent you out to death, because I loved you, 
and trusted that I might see you never again, 

















and that you might die honorably for the 
cross and your vows. Instead, you won glory, 
and saved us all—all but me! You owe me 
no thanks for such friendship.” 

She looked at him long, and he was silent. 

“Oh, what a man you are!” she cried sud- 
denly. “What a man!” 

He blushed like a girl at the praise, for 
her soul was in the words, and her great love 
for him, the only thing in all her life that 
had ever been above herself. 

“What a man you are!” she said again, 
more softly. “Eleanor of Aquitaine, the 
queen, the fairest woman in the world, would 
give you her soul and her body and the hope 
of her life to come, and you are faithful to 
a poor girl whom you loved when you were 
aboy! A hundred thousand brave men stand 
by to see me die, and you alone take death 
by the throat and strangle him off, as you 
would strangle a bloodhound with those 
hands of yours! I send you out—oh, how 
selfishly!—that you may at least die bravely 
for your vows and leave me at sad peace with 
your memory, and you fight through a hell 
of foes and save the king, and me, and all, 
and come back to me in glory—my Guide of 
Aquitaine!” 

She had risen and stood before him, her 
face dead white with passion, her eyes deep- 
fired by a love that was beyond any telling. 
And though she would not move, her arms 
went out toward him. 

“How can any woman help loving you!” 
she cried passionately. 

She sank into her chair again, and covered 
her face with her hands. He stood still a 
moment, and then came and knelt on one 
knee beside her, resting his hand upon the 
carved arm of her chair. 

“T cannot love you, but in so far as I may 
be faithful to another I give you my whole 
life,” he said very gently. 

As he spoke the last words, the curtain 
of the inner apartment was softly raised, 
and Beatrix stood there; for she had thought 
that the queen was alone. But she heard 
not the beginning of the speech, and she 
grew quite cold, and could not speak or go 
away. 

Eleanor’s hands left her face and fell to- 
gether upon Gilbert’s right. 

“T have not my life to give,” she answered 
in a low voice; “it is yours already. And I 
would that you were not English, that I 
might be your sovereign and make you great 
‘ among men; or that I were England’s queen 
—and that may come to pass, and you shall 
see what I will do for love of you. I would 
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marry that boy of the Plantagenets if it 
could serve you.” 
“Madam,” said Gilbert, “think of your 


own present safety—the king is very 
an — 

“Did I think of your safety when I sent 
you out to lead us? And if you are here, am 
I not safe? Gilbert—” 

She let her voice caress his name, and her 
lips lingered with it, and she laid her hands 
upon his shoulders as he knelt beside her. 
She bent to his face. 

“Best and bravest living man”—it was a 
whisper now—“ love of my life—heart of my 
heart —this last time—this only once—and 
then good-by.” 

She kissed him on the forehead, and leaped 
from her seat in horror, for there was an- 
other voice in the room, with a hurt cry. 

“Oh, Gilbert! Gilbert!” 

Beatrix was reeling on her feet, and caught 
the curtain, lest she should fall, and her face 
of agony was still turned toward the two, 
as they stood together. Gilbert sprang for- 
ward, when he understood, and caught the 
girl in his arms and brought her to the light, 
trembling like a falling leaf. Then she 
started in his arms and struggled wildly to 
be free, and twisted her neck lest he should 
kiss her; but he held her fast. 

“Beatrix! You do not understand—you 
did not hear!” He tried to make her listen 
to him. 

“T heard!” she cried, still struggling. “I 
saw! I know! Let me go—oh, for God’s sake, 
let me go!” 

Gilbert’sarms relaxed, and she sprang back 
from him two paces, and faced the queen. 

“You have won!” she cried in a breaking 
voice. “You have him body and soul, as you 
swore you would! But do not say that I do 
not understand!” 

“T have given him to you, soul and body,” 
answered Eleanor, sadly. “Might I not even 
bid him good-by, as a friend might?” 

“You are false—falser each than the 
other,” answered Beatrix, in white anger. 
“You have played with me, tricked me, made 
me your toy—” 

“Did you hear this man say that he did 
not love me, before I bade him good-by?” 
asked Eleanor, gravely, almost sternly. 

“He has said it to me, but not to you, 
never to you—never to the woman he loves!” 

“T never loved the queen,” said Gilbert. 
“On my soul—on the holy cross—” 

“Never loved her? And you saved her life 
before mine—” 

“And you said that I did well—” 
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“Tt was all a lie—a cruel lie—” The girl’s 
voice almost broke, but she choked down the 
terrible tears, and got words again. “It 
would have been braver to have told me—I 
should not have died then, for I loved you 
less.” 

Eleanor came a step nearer and spoke 
very quietly and kindly. 

“You are wrong,” she said. “Sir Gilbert 
is sent by the king to take me as a prisoner, 
that I may be carried away to Jerusalem this 
very night. Come, you shall hear the voices 
of the soldiers who are waiting for me.” 

She led Beatrix to the door and lifted the 
curtain, so that through the wooden panels 
the girl could hear the talking of many 
voices and the clink of steel. Then Eleanor 
brought her back. 

“But he would not take me,” she said, 
“and he warned me of my danger.” , 

“No wonder—he loves you!” 

“He does not love me, though I love him, 
and he has said so to-night. And I know 
that he loves you and is faithful to you.” 

Beatrix laughed wildly. 

“Faithful! He? There is no faith in his 
greatest oath, nor in his smallest word!” 

“You are mad, child; he never lied in all 
his life to me or you—he could not lie.” 

“Then he has deceived you, too—queen, 
duchess; you are only a woman, after all, 
and he has made sport of you, as he has of 
me!” Again she laughed, half furiously. 

“Tf he has deceived me he has indeed de- 
ceived you,” answered Eleanor, “for he has 
told me very plainly that he loves you. And 
now I will not stand between you and him, 
even in the mistake you make. I love him, 
yes. I have loved him enough to give him 
up because he loves you. I love him so well 
that I will not take his warning and save 
myself from the king’s anger, and Heaven 
knows what he and his monks will do to 
me. Good-by, Sir Gilbert Warde; good-by,. 
Beatrix.” 

“This is some comedy,” answered the girl, 
exasperated. 

“No; by the living truth, it is no comedy,” 
answered the queen. 

She looked once more into Gilbert’s face, 
and then turned toward the door, stately 
and sad. With one movement she drew aside 
the great curtain, and with the next she 
opened wide the door, and the loud clamor 
of the knights and men-at-arms came in like 
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a wave. Thenit ceased suddenly, and Eleanor 
spoke to them in clear tones. 

“TI am the king’s prisoner. Take me to 
him!” 

There was silence for a moment, and then 
the Gascons who had fought with the king 
and his men cried out fiercely: 

“We will not let you go! We will not let 
our duchess go!” 

They feared some evil for her, and were 
loyal men to her, hating the king. But 
Eleanor raised her hand to motion them 
back, for their faces were fierce and their 
hands were on their swords. 

“ Make way for me, if you will not take me 
to him,” she said proudly. 

Then Sanzay, her kinsman, stepped before 
the rest, and spoke. 

“Madam,” he said, “the Duchess of Gas- 
cony cannot be prisoner to the King of 
France while there are Gascons. If your 
Grace will go to the king, we will go also, 
and we shall see who is to be a prisoner.” 

At this there was a great shout that rang 
up to the vault of the lofty vestibule, and 
down the stone steps, and out into the court- 
yard. Eleanor smiled serenely, for she knew 
her men. 

“Go with me, then,” she said, “and see 
that no bodily harm comes to me. But in 
this matter I shall do the king’s will.” 

In the room behind, the words echoed 
clearly, and Beatrix turned to Gilbert. 

“You see,” she said, “it is but a play that 
you have thought of between you, and no- 
thing more.” 

“Can you not believe us?” he asked re- 
proachfully. 

“T shall believe you when I know that you 
love me,” she answered, and turned away 
toward the door of the inner apartment. 

Gilbert followed her. 

“Beatrix!” he cried. “ Beatrix! Hear me!” 

Sheturned once more, with a face like stone. 

“T have heard you, I have heard her, and 
I do not believe you,” she answered. 

Without another word she left him and 
went out. He stood looking after her for a 
moment, while his calm face darkened slowly; 
and his anger was slow and lasting, as the 
heating of a furnace for the smelting. He 
stooped and picked up his cap, which had 
fallen to the floor, and then he too followed 
the queen, through the vestibule and stairs 
and courtyard, to the king’s presence. 
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THE CRUISE OF THE “QUERO.” 


HOW WE CARRIED THE NEWS TO THE KING. 


BY ROBERT 





DERBY FAMILY PRIVATE SIGNAL. 


The white ground of the Bourbon and Massachusetts 
flags was surmounted with a pennant having a 
blue body and red and blue streamers. 


TO American’s advent in London ever pro- 
I duced so real a sensation as did that of 
a Salem sailor, Captain John Derby, in May, 
1775. He brought the news of Concord and 
Lexington in advance of the king’s mes- 
senger, and made it known to the British pub- 


lic. . His appearance upon that excited scene: 


was unheralded and startling. To liken the 
patriot, making struggles and sacrifices. for 
his country, to Jack-in-the-box or to Harle- 
quin in the pantomime shot up through a 
stage trap-door, is not dignified or proper, 
but the appearance of neither is-more elec- 
tric. His departure was equally mysterious. 
Whence he came, whither he went, nobody 
could conjecture. The incident was drama- 
tic, but it was also exceedingly momentous. 
It shook the British empire to its base. A 
word must be pardoned to sketch in outline 
the situation then existing—the stage and 
its setting upon which entered this unknown 
actor. 

There were, so to say, two joint governors 
of Massachusetts in 1774-75. Hutchinson, 
summoned to England and hurried into the 
presence of the king for a two hours’ audi- 
ence, without giving him time to change his 
sea-clothing for the tinsel of the court, bidden 
to kiss hands, contrary to custom, in his Maj- 
esty’s private closet, and taken at once into 
the closest confidence of the circle next the 
throne, was, from his arrival, June, 1774, 
until his death, a sort of advisory governor 
near the court of St. James. Without his 
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counsels no act of the 
ministry seems to have 
been decided on, though 
if his pacific prompt- 
ings had been oftener heeded things might 
have gone better. Gage, who succeeded him 
in Massachusetts on the spot in May, 1774, 
discharged the active functions of “captain- 
general and governor-in-chief,” and was the 
actual governor resident, helping forward 
the agitation he was sent to quell by little dis- 
plays of a willingness to conciliate in small 
ways, by a lack of decision in larger matters, 
by an utter incapacity generally to grasp 
the situation. After Bunker Hill Gage was 
superseded. 

The letters which we produce give hints 
of all this sufficient for our purpose. If one 
reads between the lines they tell enough. 
Hutchinson, we need not add, was a native 
of Boston, an ex-chief justice as well as 
ex-governor of Massachusetts Bay, and the 
distinguished historian of the province. 
Gage was a soldier with an honorable rec- 
ord, bearing -scars received while fighting 
by the side of Washington at the defeat of 
Braddock. He had earned all his honors on 
this continent, had been for the ten years 
just past commander-in-chief in America, 
and had married an American wife. He was 
the second son of Viscount Gage of Sussex, 
and that Lord Gage at whose manor in 
Sussex Hutchinson was a frequent visitor 
was his elder brother. 

I shall make no effort to describe the 
feverish flutter of the English mind in May, 
1775. “The stocks,” says Horace Walpole, 
“begin to grow a little nervous.” The mer- 
chants of London were feeling that the 
American war which threatened would de- 
stroy them if it came. John Wilkes, the 
eccentric and fearless radical, who was at 
the moment Lord Mayor of London, openly 
espoused the contention of the colonies. The 
Quakers, a large and influential body, depre- 
cated force. In court circles, and the more 
strongly in the ratio of nearness to the 
throne, the impression prevailed that all 
pretense on our part of a determination to 




















resist was put on for effect, and that the first 
serious demonstration on the part of the 
home government would be followed by sub- 
mission. Franklin and Lee were in London 
as the agents of Massachusetts. The pro- 
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reach. Neither war nor martial law had been 
declared,—recruiting in the American regi- 
ments was slow,—nor had the large force 
which Gage demanded been sent him. Gage’s 
late despatches to Dartmouth, then Sec- 
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nounced friends of America in England were 
wholly without a policy. They were little 
better than obstructionists, seeking to post- 
pone the final stroke in the hope that some 
favorable chance might save thecountry; and 
they, with a great mass of well-disposed but 
ill-instructed Englishmen, who shrank from 
taking arms against their kindred, but felt 
that loyalty would soon demand it, awaited 
nervously the arrival of news which might 
put the hoped-for conciliation beyond their 





retary of State for the Colonies in Lord 
North’s cabinet, had been intended to allay 
apprehension of an early issue, and had 
measurably done so. Gage had been relieved 
as commander-in-chief in America, and had 
been sent to Massachusetts primarily to en- 
force the Boston Port Bill, or, as Lord North 
said to the peers, to make of Boston an in- 
land town sixteen miles from a harbor. He 
was, by virtue of royal orders, to transfer 
the State capital to Salem, and inciden- 
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tally to confer on Salem, Marblehead, and 
Beverly all those advantages, both social and 
commercial, which must result to them from 
the distress of Boston. 

The close terms of intimacy existing be- 
tween Hutchinson and such men as Samuel 
Johnson, the lexicographer and author of 
“Taxation no Tyranny,” Edward Gibbon, 
the historian of the “ Decline and Fall,” then 
holding a seat in the House of Commons, 
General Gage, Lord Gage, his brother, Lord 
Dartmouth, the three major-generals, Howe, 
Clinton, and Burgoyne, just setting out with 
fresh instructions for America, ex-Governors 
Pownall and Bernard, and all the colonial 
refugees in London, are patent to the reader 
of Hutchinson’s diary. 

In the midst of surroundings like these, the 
public mind intensely and vaguely apprehen- 
sive, and for the moment without definite 
expectation, an unknown sailor bursts upon 
the scene. Reaching London so soon after 
the events he claimed to herald, his story 
seemed on that account even to be tainted 
with suspicion. Walpole dubbed him the 
“ Accidental Captain.” Coming in a fashion 
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which he did not explain and they could not 
understand, proclaiming in the highways 
that which both friends and enemies of the 
colonies were at the moment alike averse to 
hear, he naturally had the ear of everybody. 
A collision, he said, had occurred, and the 
government had lost. Who was this unbidden 
guest charged with such startling tidings? 
Was_it safe to rely on the presumptions 
against his honesty, and to dismiss the tale 
as groundless? Was there not rather a veri- 
similitude about it which, like Banguo’s 
ghost, would not away at anybody’s bidding? 
The streets were agitated, but the court 
circles were more profoundly agitated. If a 
battle had been fought, where was the gov- 
ernment messenger with the authorized des- 
patch which should have reported it? Ifa 
battle had not been fought, why this crafty 
tale invented out of nothing for a nine days’ 
wonder? It was proposed to arrest Derby and 
bring him before the Privy Council. But was 
this quite politic? Would this not show that 
the stocks, grown nervous, had, as Walpole 
said, “affected other pulses”? Hutchinson 
could not wholly reject the story. He wrote 


























in his diary, June 10, when the government 
despatches finally reached London: “I as- 
sured many gentlemen who would give no 
credit to Darby’s account that it would prove 
near the truth. And now they are more 
struck than if they had not been so sanguine 
before.” 

Let us deal with events in their sequence. 
Derby reached London on Sunday evening, 
May 28, and took lodgings. He had with him 
copies of the Salem “Gazette” of April 21 
and 25, containing a pretty good account of 
the transactions of the 19th, attributed to 
the pen of Timothy Pickering. He had also 
a letter of instructions from the Provincial 
Congress sitting at Watertown, dated April 
26, accrediting him and his secret mission to 
Franklin and Lee. And especially he had 
with him copies of several affidavits, giving 
sworn statements of what had happened, 
from the lips not only of Americans who 
had taken part, but of British prisoners also, 
Ensign Gould among them. This evidence 
he lost no time in putting into the hands of 
the Lord Mayor of London, and this ardent 
partizan was prompt to divulge the intelli- 
gence furnished. On May 29 the news was 
well abroad, and was received with consterna- 
tion and with the wildest comment. Hutch- 
inson’s entry in his diary for May 29, 1775, 
notes that “Captain Darby came to town 
last evening.” The Massachusetts governor 
knew something of Salem shipmasters in 
general, and of the Derbys in particular. 
Former generations of them had been called 
Darby. He says the captain came in ballast 
to spread this report and reap the benefit of 
the first impression, sailing April 29, four 
days after the government despatch. This 
hetakeson Derby’s word. He expresses great 
fears for his own family, shut up in Boston. 
He takes the news to 
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news to be true, and commented on it in 
terms which soon cost him a trial for high 
treason and a year’s imprisonment. Gibbon 
wrote at once to his friend Holroyd, after- 
ward Lord Sheffield, and his biographer. 
He says that Derby refused to bring letters 
from anybedy but Congress, and kept his 
destination a secret from the crew. Gibbon 
speaks of the colonists as the “Saints with 
a Minister at their head”; says they cap- 
tured Ensign Gould and a dozen of his men; 
charges that the rebel shooting was done 
from windows and from behind walls; and 
admits that the regulars, though there was 
nothing to be called an engagement, and no 
defeat, were so harried as to set fire to 
houses. Gibbon indulges in the hope, in- 
spired by Governor Hutchinson’s account of 
conditions in New England, that the insur- 
gents will promptly disband and go home in 
May to plant the Indian corn, which is their 
“great sustenance,” since, under the opera- 
tion of the Port Bill, they could get no for- 
eign supplies. This is quite in line with what 
Hutchinson had told the king of the re- 
sources of the province: “They raise no 
wheat, but are devoted to Grazing and Indian 
Corn. This mixed with Rye makes a coarse 
bread much prized.” 

Hutchinson writes his son in America, 
May 31, informing him of the arrival of 
Derby at Southampton and London, and, 
while admitting the captain’s credibility, 
still clings to the thought that “those 
people would not have been at the expense 
of a vessel to England for the sake of telling 
the truth.” That day, in a letter to Gage, 
he expresses the general distress, and hopes 
the government despatches may bring relief. 

On June 1 Dartmouth writes to Gage. He 
announces the arrival of Derby with his 





Lord Dartmouth, who 
issues an official cau- 
tion against believing 
it, and begs the Brit- 
ish people to await 
Gage’s report. 

This bulletin called 
forth another from 
Lee, theagentof Mas- 
sachusetts (Franklin 
had sailed for home), 
directing all search- 
ers for the facts to 
the Lord Mayor at 
the Mansion House. 
Horne Tooke  as- 
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newspapers and depositions, sagely surmises 
that he has been sent by the provincials with 
a deep-laid design to forestall public opinion, 
and proceeds to minimize the significance of 
the whole affair. The troops had effected 
what they went for, and got back to Boston. 
He laments that no account from Gage is 
yet at hand, and says that the only effect 
the story has had on the public mind was to 
fire the indignation of every honest man. 

Urban’s “ Gentleman’s Magazine ” for May 
and June, and Force’s “ American Archives,” 
however, contain expressions in a different 
sense, and show that the British cabinet 
shared with the provincials the indignation 
of the British public. A private letter from 
London, June 1, reached the Congress at 
Watertown, and was there promulgated. It 
stated that the news of Gage’s defeat gave 
great pleasure in London, as the newspapers 
testified, and that the British friends of 
America were increasing daily. 

Gibbon writes to Holroyd, June 3. He is 
more puzzled than ever, and complains that 
Derby declines an interview with Dart- 
mouth and refuses to trust his Salem papers 
out of his own keeping. What puzzles Gib- 
bon most is the mode of Derby’s arrival. 
Though he had said he was at Southampton, 
the government finds no trace of his ship 
there. And again: “Though Darby’s vessel 
cannot be found, it is clear that he is no im- 
postor. He probably left his ship in some 
creek of the Isle of Wight. He is now left 
town and is gone, it is said, to purchase 
ammunition in France and Spain.” “The 
Sukey, with Gage’s despatch, reported, but 
it certainly is not true. You know as much 
of the matter as Lord North.” 

June 3 Hutchinson wrote to Dr. Samuel 
Johnson: 


Our latest advices from New England are of a 
very serious nature to all; they are very distress- 
ing to me, who am so immediately interested in 
them. Bella! Horrida Bella! We have only one 
side, the Congress at Watertown having sent a 
light schooner which has been arrived six or seven 
days and no intelligence yet from the General; 
until that arrives, sentiments upon measures seem 
to be suspended. I hear one and another of the 
King’s ministers say there is no receding. And 
yet to think of going on makes me shudder. May 
God Almighty order the event in mercy to my 
unhappy country! 


On that day Hutchinson makes this entry 
in his diary: 

June 3rd. Went into the City to Mr. Lane’s 
counting room. [Lane & Fraser were for sev- 
eral generations the London correspondents of the 
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Derby family.] Found that Captain Darby had 
not been seen since the first instant; That he had 
a letter of credit from Lane on some house in 
Spain. Afterwards I saw Mr. Pownall at Lord 
Dartmouth’s office, where I carried Colonel Pick- 
man, and Pownall [Assistant Secretary of State 
to Lord Dartmouth] was of opinion Darby was 
gone to Spain to purchase ammunition, arms, &c. 
We are still in a state of uncertainty concerning 
the action in Massachusetts. Vessels are arrived 
at Bristol, which met with other vessels on their 
passage, and received as news that there had been 
a battle, but could tell no particulars. 


The entry in the same diary for June 4 is 
as follows: 


Mr. Keene [a member of Parliament] called, and 
seems much affected with the American news. He 
gave a hint about the Hessian and Hanoverian 
troops, but seemed to suppose them to serve as a 
suppletory for troops to go from home, rather 
than to be sent to America themselves. 

Wind still easterly and no intelligence. 

It is said that Darby left his lodgings the first 
instant, and is supposed to have sailed. Mr. 
Pownall sent to Southampton to inquire, and the 
collector knew of no such vessel there. It is sup- 
posed he left her in some small harbour or inlet and 
came in his boat to Southampton. Many people be- 
gan to complain of the publication, and wondered 
he had not been taken up and examined. He took 
a letter of credit, Colonel Pickman intimated, for 
Spain. He has said to some that he had a vessel 
gone or going to Spain with a cargo of fish: to 
others, that he was going for a load of mules. 


A Vienna correspondent of the New York 
“Gazette and Mercury” makes this expla- 
nation of the quandary in which Derby’s sea- 
manship had placed the ministry: 


The ship Sukey not yet arriving, on board of 
which the government dispatches are, causes much 
altercation among the politicians. And yet it is 
what happens every day in the commercial world. 

Captain Darby’s ship, which brought over the 
printed account, is a small vessel of about 60 tons, 
schooner rigged, and quite light; and the ship Sukey 
is a large ship, about 200 tons, and heavily loaded 
to a capital house in the Boston trade. These cir- 
cumstances may very well account for the differ- 
ence of the time between the arrival of the two 
ships. 

On June 9 the Sukey, with Gage’s des- 
patch, arrived at last. It did not much allay 
the feverish unrest. 

Hutchinson’s diary contains this entry for 
June 10: 


A lieutenant in the navy arrived about noon at 
Lord Dartmouth’s office. Mr. Pownall gave me 
notice, knowing my anxiety: but though relieved 
from suspense, yet received but little comfort, 
from the accounts themselves being much the 
same with what Darby brought. The material 





























difference is the declaration by Smith, who was 
the commander of the first party though not pres- 
ent at the first action, that the inhabitants fired 
first, and though, by the returns, only 63 were 
killed outright, yet 157 were wounded, and 24 
missing; which upon the whole is a greater num- 
ber than Darby reported, but not so many killed. 


July 1 Dartmouth sent Gage this mild 

rebuke: 
WHITEHALL, Ist July, 1775. 

Sir: On the 10th of last month in the morning, 
Lieutenant Nunn arrived at my office with your 
dispatch containing an account of the transaction 
on the 19th of April of which the public had be- 
fore received intelligence by a schooner to all ap- 
pearances sent by the enemies of government on 
purpose to make an impression here by repre- 
senting the affair between the King’s troops and 
the rebel Provincials in a light the most favor- 
able to their own view. Their 
industry on this occasion had 
its effect, in leaving for some 
days a false impression upon 
people’s minds, and I mention it 
to you with a hope that, in any 
future event of importance, it 
will be thought proper, both by 
yourself and the admiral, to 
send your dispatches by one of 
the light vessels of the fleet. 





We have quoted enough 
to show the state of panic 
into which the Salem ap- 
parition plunged society 
near the throne. A word will 
be pardoned explaining the 
scheme upon which Captain 
Derby acted. 

The hot, tumultuous 
April day of blood was 
scarcely over before the more sagacious of 
the patriots about Boston were planning 
how to make the most of the new situation. 
It was their first care to show that they were 
within the law—not the aggressors, not dis- 
turbers of the peace of the realm, but cham- 
pions of the rights of Englishmen. Let them 
tell the story in their own words. 

Three days after the battle, Saturday, 
April 22, the Provincial Congress sat at 
Concord, and voted a committee “to take 
depositions in perpetuam, from which a full 
account of the transactions of the troops 
under General Gage in the route to and from 
Concord on Wednesday last may be collected 
to be sent to England by the first ship from 
Salem.” 

Captain Richard Derby, a retired ship- 
master of Salem, residing in his comfortable 
brick homestead, which still stands on Derby 
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street, seems to have been a member of that 
Congress, which had organized itself at Salem 
in the preceding October. He had been pres- 
ent at the North Bridge in Salem in Febru- 
ary, and had helped to frustrate there Gage’s 
attempt to seize some nineteen ships’ guns, 
which were being mounted for the use of 
Massachusetts as field-artillery. Eight of 
these guns belonged to him. He had suffered 
in both purse and person from the arrogance 
of the ministerial policy, and was ready on 
the instant to do what he could to further 
the purposes of the Provincial Congress. He 
was engaged at the moment, as a prosperous 
merchant, in trade with the West Indies and 
the Mediterranean ports. In this trade he 
employed, for the most part, small craft of 
fifty or sixty tons burden. The typical sea- 
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THE “BALTICK,” A SCHOONER OF THE TIME. 


going Salem schooner of the period is here 
depicted from a painting of the Baltick, in 
possession of the Essex Institute, though the 
Baltick was not owned by Captain Derby. 
The spirit in which he received news of the 
first bloodshed appears in a letter of in- 
structions sent to Captain Hathorne, which 
follows: 
SALEM May ye 9 1775 
Capt. Dan' Hathorne of Schooner Patty, West 
Indies : 

Sir: I suppose you will be glad to hear from 
home, but things are in such a confused state I 
know not what to write you. Boston is now 
blocked up by at least 30,000 men. We have had 
no action since y* 19 of April, which was very 
bloody. They, y® Regulars, came out in y® night, 
silently up Cambridge river, and got almost to 
Concord before day, so that y° country had a very 
short time to get out. Had we had one hour longer 
not a soul of those blood-thirsty creatures would 
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ever have reached Boston. However they got a 
dire drubbing so that they have not played ye Yam 
kee tune since. We have lost a number of brave 
men but we have killed, taken and rendered jus- 
tice, I believe, at least 8 to 1, and I believe such 
a spirit never was, everybody striving to excel. 
We have no Tories, saving what is now shut up 
in Boston or gone off. There hath not been as yet 
any stopping of ye trade, so I would have you get 
a load of molasses as good and cheap and as quick 
as you can and proceed home. If you have not 
sold, and ye markets are bad where you are, you 
have liberty to proceed any other ways, either to 
y® Mole, —Jamaica,—or to make a fresh bottom, 
or anything else that you may think likely to help 
y® voyage, but always to keep your money in your 
own hands. 
T remain your friend and employer, 
RICHARD DERBY. 


Captain Richard Derby owned at that time 
a little fast-sailing schooner called the Quero, 
of sixty-two tons burden,—a mere yacht, — 
and to prepare so small a craft for sea would 
take but little time and would employ but 
few hands, so that the secret could be the 
better kept. He offered her to the Congress. 
Captain Derby’s two sons, Richard, Jr., and 
John, enlisted with him in the venture. His 
son Elias Hasket Derby was in his count- 
ing-room, keeping books. Richard was to fit 
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out and John (thirty-four 
years old) was to command 
the Quero. In a very few 
days she was ready to 
weigh anchor. Gage’s des- 
patch by the royal express- 
packet Sukey had sailed 
April 24; but that gave no 
uneasiness, for the packet 
was slow and deep-laden. 
The first difficulty encoun- 
tered was in getting out of 
port. The Lively, a frigate, 
destined soon after to fire 
the opening shotat Bunker 
Hill, was then on guard off 
the harbors of Salem, Mar- 
blehead, and Beverly, to 
enforce the Port Bill and 
to search every outgoing 
and incoming vessel. 

The Congress at Water- 
town had passed, on April 
26, votes accrediting Cap- 
tain Derby’s mission to 
Franklin, and reciting the 
grievances which had pro- 
duced the outbreak. At 
last, on the 27th of April, 
sailing-orders passed the 
Congress; and the Quero seems to have es- 
caped at some hour of the night between the 
28th and 29th. Whether the order to land 
in Ireland was or was not meant in good 
faith to be observed, Captain Derby appears 
to have disregarded it. The vote of April 
27 was as follows: 


Resolved: that Capt. Derby be directed and he 
hereby is directed to make for Dublin or any other 
good port in Ireland, and from thence to cross to 
Scotland or England, and hasten to London. This 
direction is given that so he may escape all eneinies 
that may be in the chops of the channel to stop the 
communication of the Provincial intelligence to 
the agent. He will forthwith deliver his papers 
to the agent on reaching London. 

J. WARREN, 
Chairman. 

P.S. You are to keep this order a profound 

secret from every person on earth. 


Thus stoutly equipped, the Salem captain 
gave himself to the work in hand. He made 
the best of his way across the ocean, and 
reached port after a twenty-nine days’ pas- 
sage—a good passage in those times. Just 
where he made land it is impossible to say. 
The conjecture that he was put ashore in a 
boat in some secluded inlet of the Isle of 





























Wight, having put the first officer in com- 
mand and ordered the Quero to Falmouth, 
at the western extremity of England, and 
that he crossed from the Isle of Wight to 
Southampton, and thence pushed on to Lon- 
don, would seem to explain all the facts that 
are absolutely known. The Quero can hardly 
have been at Southampton, from the fact 
that the customs officers in that region, 
acting under urgent directions from White- 
hall, could find no trace of her. The chances 
of a successful landing would seem to have 
been better almost anywhere than in the 
Channel; yet American sailors were at home 
in those waters, and the boldest risk is often 
the safest. In one way or another, Captain 
Derby reached London unmolested May 28, 
and with his startling intelligence set the 
kingdom on fire. 

The bills rendered for this extraordinary 
service are unique, and, together with the 
action of the Congress, are to be read in full 
in the archives of Massachusetts. The biil 
for fitting out the Quero was rendered by 
Richard Derby, Jr., and paid to Elias Hasket 
Derby, August 1, 1775. William Gray, the 
great merchant, seems to have contributed 
£10 sterling to her outfit. The voucher be- 
gins in these words: 


The Province Massachusetts-Bay to Richard 
Derby ju. D* for the Hire Victueling, Port 
Charges, Portledg Bill, &c for the Schooner 
Quero, Voyage from Salem in New England to 
Great Britain and back to Salem aforesaid, in the 
Service of this Colony—viz: with Depositions 
relative to Battle of Lexington. 


Then follow charges for “Barrils” of 
bread and of flour, bushels of beans, pounds 
of candles, cords of wood, wages of seamen, 
clearance and port charges, “ballust,” hire 
of the Quero of sixty-two tons burden at six 
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shillings per ton per month from April 25 to 
July 19, premium on £300 insurance out and 
home at six per cent.; but no hint that she 
carried an ounce of salt meat until the credit 
column is reached, and there William Gray’s 
£10 sterling appear, together with sundry 
barrels of beef and pork returned, the net 
amount of the bill, £116 4s. 43d., to be paid 
to Elias Hasket Derby for account of Rich- 
ard Derby, Jr. 

The modest account rendered by Captain 
John Derby himself, in which he estimates 
his splendid service as of no money value, 
finding remuneration enough in his success, 
deserves to be reproduced in facsimile. It 
seems to show that he had been at the Isle 
of Wight, had landed in that region, and 
had reémbarked for home at or near Fal- 
mouth. And the Quero’s inward manifest, 
sworn to at the Salem impost-office, July 
19, by William Carlton, master, describes her 
as from Falmouth, in ballast, without pas- 
sengers, freight, or consignee, and would 
seem to raise a surmise that Captain Derby, 
who was reporting in person to General 
Washington at the Cambridge headquarters 
on the 18th, and probably had secret des- 
patches for the Commander-in-chief, had 
left her in command of Carlton, and had 
come ashore at some safer point than Salem, 
in order to make his way without mischance 
to Cambridge. 

It is hard to resist saying a word of John 
Derby himself—of his Devonshire descent, 
of his Quaker extraction, of the voyaging 
which filled his early life, of his marriages 
and his eminent connections, of his ship 
Columbia, which discovered and named the 
Columbia River, of his nineteen days’ voyage 
from France in the Astrea, bringing the first 
news of peace, in 1788. But the Quero in- 
cident is finished. 
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THE CATHEDRAL OF LE PUY. 


BY MRS. SCHUYLER VAN RENSSELAER. 


WITH PICTURES BY JOSEPH PENNELL. 


re seeing the typical Romanesque 
+i churches of Auvergne, the next step 
should be toward the southeast, to the 
cathedral church of Le Puy. Velay was the 
old title of the district where it stands, but, 
as far as architectural development was 
concerned, this district formed part of Au- 
vergne. Le Puy is simply a local term mean- 
ing “The Peak”; and as it frequently occurs 
in Auvergne, combined with some distinc- 
tive epithet, the cathedral town is often 
called Puy-en-Velay. 


I. 


LEAVE Clermont-Ferrand in the morning, 
lunch at Issoire, drive in the afternoon to 
St. Nectaire,' return on the following morn- 
ing to Issoire, then take the train for Le 
Puy, which you will reach at sunset, and 
you will give yourself forty-eight hours of 
diverse pleasures that you wi!l never for- 
get as long as you live. All along the rail- 
way you have with you volcanic marvels, ver- 
durous delights, and architectural surprises 
—ancient villages, castles, and churches, 
well preserved or picturesquely ruined; and 
at Brioude you see, close at hand, another 
fine church of the characteristic local type. 
The winding stream of the Allier constantly 
recrosses your path as you ascend its valley; 
color and light are enchantingly vivid; and 
toward the end of the route the mountains 
and ravines grow still wilder and grander, 
meeting the spurs of the Cevennes. Then, 
as you gradually climb to the top of winding 
passes, successive tunnels bring you out upon 
sudden panoramas of a startling strangeness; 
and the last of them shows you a prospect 
such as you can never have imagined, even 
with the poet’s or the painter’s or the scene- 
shifter’s aid. 

Nothing was ever imagined so recklessly 
improbable and pictorial as the city of Le 
Puy, or as the landscape around it, tossed 
and torn and waved and suddenly smoothed 


1 See for the points of interest in these towns “The 
Churches of Auvergne,” in THE CENTURY for August, 
1899. 

2 See “The Most Picturesque Place in the World,” 
in THE CenTurRY for July, 1893. 





by the touch of elemental forces, rising from 
well-tilled levels into beetling mounts, sheer 
precipices, low, rounded hills, and tall, lone 
pinnacles—all mingled together as though 
specimens of nature’s handiwork had been 
gathered for comparison from a dozen differ- 
ent lands. A wide expanse of this gigantically 
crumpled country lies far beneath you as, 
from the tunnel’s blackness, you emerge 
upon rails which wind along the brink of a 
perpendicular cliff. Directly opposite, across 
the valley, stands Le Puy. And it may excite 
you, not to wonder merely, but to incredu- 
lous laughter, so splendidly fantastic is its 
silhouette, perched upon the shoulder of a 
rocky peak and upon adjacent points which 
are mere elongated fingers—nay, mere tow- 
ering needle-points—of stone. But a master 
of words has described this region— George 
Sand, in “Le Marquis de Villemer”; and 
once before to-day Mr. Pennell has por- 
trayed it.” 


Il. 


THE church called Notre Dame du Puy is 
not a characteristic example of Auvergnese 
Romanesque. Nor is it individual after the 
manner of the cathedral of Poitiers—it is not 
a combination of the expedients developed 
by two neighboring architectural schools. It 
was gradually constructed during the space 
of two hundred years, and its peculiarity is 
largely due to the nature of its site and to its 
preéminence as a place of pilgrimage. Never- 
theless, it is consistent throughout in idea, if 
not in feature; it is very beautiful and im- 
pressive; and its strangeness well befits the 
character of the town which it surmounts 
and of the landscape which it overlooks. 
Notre Dame stands proudly on the edge of 
the plateau of the hill called Mont Anis, and 
to a distant eye the town seems to stream 
downward from it like a glacier current of 
roofs and walls, while behind and far above 
it rises the Rocher Corneille, a truculent, 
naked peak, straight-walled on all sides but 
one. Stray as you will through the narrow, 
winding streets and irregular squares of Le 
Puy, full of bright sunshine and of cheerful 
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LOOKING WESTWARD 


southern life, somehow you are sure to find 
yourself returning to the spot shown in the 
picture on page 724. And then—there is no 
escape—you must climb once more, as the 
figures on page 725 are climbing, up the 
street which is like a stair to the stair which 
is like a street, and must pass once more be- 
neath the glooming portals of the church. 
Then, if you turn and look back toward the 
west, you will see what Mr. Pennell indicates 
on this page. But if you still look ahead 
you will see, as on page 727, that the great 
stair continues, leading you far in beneath 
the nave of the cathedral; for the cathedral 
floor lies level with the string-course which 
runs above the tall arches of the western 
front. 

There is nothing in any part of the world 
just like the approach to Notre Dame du 
Puy, and nothing like its huge crypt-stair; 
and there are few entrances which prepare 
the mind with such a majestic yet myste- 
rious solemnity for the effect of the church 
itself. Nor is this effect a disappointment, 
although to-day it is less dramatically pre- 
sented than it was in former times. Origi- 
nally, the staircase led straight onward, and 
the feet that trod it emerged from its top- 
most step into the very center of the church, 
close in front of the high altar. But the 
bishop who ruled in Le Puy just before the 
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FROM THE PORTALS. 


Revolution, saw fit to close the old opening 
and to build a branch to the stair, so that 
it debouches now in the north aisle of the 
nave. 

Notre Dame du Puy is a much more im- 
posing sanctuary than the others we have 
visited in Auvergne. Its size and its stateli- 
ness befit its rank as a cathedral church. Its 
nave is flanked by aisles; but its transept- 
arms are short, and the square termination 
of its choir (very early in date and therefore 
devoid of aisles and chapels) hardly appears 
like an apse. It is a massive church, digni- 
fied and serious; and yet, as you may see on 
pages 728 and 729, it wins great picturesque- 
ness from the peculiar design of its ceilings. 
Each of the bays in the central alley is cov- 
ered by a tall, domical vault adorned with 
blank arcades and with arched openings 
above them—a vault as independent in ef- 
fect as is the domical lantern which springs 
above the intersection of the arms of the 
cross in other Romanesque churches. In 
Notre Dame du Puy this central lantern is 
similar to the other vaults, although of 
larger size. 

Like the domical lanterns in the churches 
of Clermont and Issoire, these vaults at Le 
Puy are fashioned in a purely local way. 
Doubtless the inspiration for them was 
furnished by Byzantium; but they are not 












copies—they are hardly adaptations—of 
Byzantine vaults, while they are totally un- 
like all those which Byzantine influence de- 
veloped in Périgord, Saintonge, Poitou, and 
Anjou. Theyare oblong in plan, and are com- 
posed of an octagonal drum and dome. The 
transition from the rectangle to the octagon 
is effected by a peculiar use of small penden- 
tives or squinches inclosed within the corner 
arches, and both drum and dome are much 
taller in proportion to their spread than any 
nave-vaults we have hitherto seen. Of course 
the effect of such a nave-ceiling, divided into 
boldly independent parts, is very different 
from the effect of the barrel-vaults used in 
other Auvergnese churches, or of the shal- 
lower domical compartments of the western 
provinces. But despite the independence and 
the height of these vaults, they are covered, 
like the shallow domes of the cathedral of 
Angouléme, by a continuous external roof, 
broken only by the conspicuous cupola which 
surmounts the intersection of the arms of the 
church. 

The easternmost three baysof Notre Dame 
du Puy are constructed with round arches 
only, and, beyond their many retouchings, 
may date back to about the year 1000. The 
square projecting chambers which, much 
1 At the same time that the crypt-stair was altered, 


the ceiling above the seats of the canons who performed 
the service in Notre Dame was lowered by the intro- 
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altered, are now mere vestibules giving 
access to the choir from the north and the 
south, were probably at first the transept- 
arms of the church; and it seems at this time 
to have been completed by a fourth bay to- 
ward the west. This bay now has two of its 
sides constructed with semicircular and two 
with pointed arches, and must have been re- 
modeled when the origina] fagade was torn 
down and two new bays were built out to- 
ward the west, with the corresponding por- 
tions of the arcaded crypt and its stairway.' 
In this part of the church the great con- 
structional arches all have the pointed form; 
and so it is with the westernmost two bays, 
which, with their substructure and the 
strange party-colored facade, were probably 
not finished until late in the twelfth century 

As I have explained before, the presence 
of the pointed arch in southern work of so 
early a date does not mean the advent of the 
Gothic style; it merely means a knowledge of 
the superiority of the pointed to the semi- 
circular arch as a flexible constructional de- 
vice. In the minor arches and the blank 
arcades of even the latest parts of Notre 
Dame du Puy the round arch is retained, 
and there is no sign of that desire to concen- 
trate weights and thrusts upon special points 
duction of a second vault, because they had complained 


of the coldness of the church. This unfortunate alter- 
ation may be traced in the picture on page 728. 
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of support, which was the real motive power 
in the development of Gothic art. 


III. 


ON the steps of Notre Dame du Puy you may 
buy a little history of the church, which be- 


#4. 





It will tell you that before the time of the 
Romans the hill called Mont Anis was crowned 
by a druidical circle, in the center of which 
stood a rough altar-stone;and that thisstone, 
after being long preserved in a Roman tem- 
ple, was reverently set within the Christian 








THE NAVE. 


gins with some words of Thomas Jefferson’s, 
and ends with an account of a statue carved 
by the prophet Jeremiah. It is as interesting 
as any fairy-tale, and I counsel you to sit 
down upon the steps and peruse it there, so 
that everything it says may seem unques- 
tionably true. 


cathedral for the cure of the sick and the 
maimed who might stretch themselves upon 
it. This story at least you may certainly 
believe, for everywhere pagan ideas and 
customs, symbols and objects of devotion, 
baptized with novel names, were incor- 
porated into Christian rituals and beliefs. 























And, moreover, a fragment of Le Puy’s dru- 
idical stone, which was shattered by a light- 
ning-bolt while it lay in the cathedral, now 
forms the sill of a little altar, dedicated to 
the Virgin, on the landing above the one hun- 
dred and second step of the great crypt-stair. 
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that St. George, who had communed with 
Christ himself, was despatched by St. Peter 
on a mission to Velay, in company with St. 
Front, whose field was to be in Périgord. 
Soon St. George died, and was buried by the 
roadside. St. Front hurried back to Rome, 


THE DOMES OF THE NAVE. 


Gregory of Tours, writing in the sixth 
century, believed that the gospel had been 
carried into this part of Gaul three hundred 
years before. But our book tells a more at- 
tractive tale. Even the histories of Provengal 
churches do not take us further back or in- 
troduce us to more venerable figures. It says 
Vou. LVIII.—85. 


but returned, at St. Peter’s bidding, with St 
Peter’s own staff in his hand. When this staff 
was placed upon the new-made grave, St 
George awoke, and arose, and continued his 
appointed course; and when he died for the 
second time, in the year 84, he had well be- 
gun the evangelizing of Velay, in spite of 
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THE CHOIR. 


terrific opposition from hordes of terrific 
demons. And, our book declares, a portion 
of the vivifying staff is still in the keeping 
of a house of holy women in Le Puy. 

St. George did not establish his episcopal 
chair at Le Puy. But when word was brought 
him, at the place now called St. Paullien, that 
the Virgin had appeared to an aged woman 
on the druidical stone of Mont Anis, he knew 
what the miracle meant, and prepared to 
dedicate the spot to the worship of Mary. 
As he approached it, in the hottest days of 
summer, he saw that it was covered by a 
symbolical robe of purity—a miraculous 
mantle of fresh snow; and then a wild stag 
suddenly appeared, and with rapid steps 
traced in the snow the plan of a church. 
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Unable at once to lay actual foundations, St. 
George marked out the lines with a hawthorn 
hedge; and on the following day, when the 
snow had melted, lo! a wreath of purity, as un- 
seasonably marvelous, encircled the mount. 
The hedge had burst into spring-like bloom. 

In later years the Virgin again appeared, 
on the same spot, to another aged dame; and 
the bishop of that time constructed the 
church thus twice prescribed, and trans- 
ferred to its keeping his episcopal chair. 
A message from the pope informed him 
that heaven itself would attend to the con- 
secration. And, in truth, when he pre- 
sented himself in state before the church, 
its bells began to ring and its doors to open 
without hands, a flood of light burst from 




















a thousand candles which had been set and 
lighted without hands, celestial harmonies 
resounded, and supernatural odors filled the 
air. Of these facts also proofs remain: two 
of the miraculous candles are preserved in 
Notre Dame, and its second title has always 
been “the Angelical Church.” Nevertheless, 
there is one reason why you may doubt even 
proofs so good: the worship of Mary de- 
veloped very slowly, and its dominant days 
were reached centuries after France had 
been Christianized, and many years after 
the present cathedral at Le Puy was begun. 
IV. 

WHEN the worship of Mary did develop in 
western christendom the shrine of Our Lady 
of the Peak could plausibly claim to be chief 
in France as a place of pilgrimage, scarcely 
surpassed in its fame even by the shrine of 
Our Lady of Chartres. 

In the year 992 the devout were summoned 
to remember, on the same day, “the begin- 
ning and the end of the redemption of the 
world:” the joyous feast of the Annuncia- 
tion, which falls on March 25, chanced to 
coincide with the most solemn of all fasts, 
Good Friday. Therefore a very solemn cere- 
monial, called the Great Pardon, was per- 
formed at Le Puy; and it was afterward 
repeated whenever the same conjunction of 
ecclesiastical dates came about—sometimes 
only once in a century, sometimes twice or 
thrice within a score of years. Thus far it 
has been celebrated twenty-six times. Its 
next recurrence will be in the year 1910. If 
you go to Le Puy in 1910, you may anticipate 
a spectacle as striking as the one presented 
every year at Lourdes; and for the mental 
eye it will have the added charm of an his- 
torical suggestiveness extending back almost 
a thousand years. 

The institution of the Great Pardon caused 
the worship of Mary to develop with peculiar 
fervor on the slopes of Mont Anis. When you 
read how many were the pilgrims who, in 
the eleventh and twelfth centuries, sought 
the shrine of Our Lady of the Peak, you can 
understand why her church twice needed 
enlargement. And if you know the dramatic 
temper of those days, you can realize how its 
station on the brow of a steep hill inspired 
its owners with the idea of its staircase, 
frankly hospitable at first, and then mysteri- 
ously awe-inspiring, giving foothold to thou- 
sands at once, and gradually bringing them 
up from light through darkness into light 
again—into the church at the very foot of 
the high altar. 
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Artistic and religious emotions lie close 
together, ready to mingle and to interact; 
and therefore we may believe that, after the 
number of its pilgrims had inspired the stair- 
way of Le Puy, the impressiveness of the 
stairway increased the eminence of the 
church among the many competing shrines 
of Mary. Surprising indeed are the tales 
that our little book tells about the crowds 
which gathered, in late medieval times, 
whenever the day of a Great Pardon drew 
near. On each occasion many people were 
crushed to death in the narrow streets, and 
no less than two hundred in the year 1407. In 
1502 four thousand confessors were needed 
to care for the pilgrims’ souls, and they were 
stationed, perforce, in the streets and mea- 
dows as well as in every corner of every 
chapel and church. The highways outside 
the city were so thronged that those who 
could not find place upon them tramped out 
broad swaths of destruction through the ad- 
jacent fields; and inside the city every one 
bore aloft a stick with some device which 
might assist his friends to find him, while no 
one had space to stoop to recover any object 
that he might drop. Many details of a simi- 
lar kind our little book picturesquely tells; 
and even in the year 1825, it says, one hun- 
dred and fifty thousand devotees assembled 
at Le Puy, and twice as many in the year 
1853. 

As for the great men and famous who, in 
all humility, have climbed the hill called 
Mont Anis and the stair of Notre Dame, 
their names are far too many to be recited 
here. Charlemagne was one of the first 
among them. Six popes are enumerated, 
and also fifteen kings of France, some of 
them coming many times, and in company 
with their queens and courtiers, and others, 
like Charles VII in his youth, very quietly, 
to beg Our Lady’s help in their sorest need. 
Cardinals, archbishops, and bishops, abbots 
who were as powerful, saints who were 
destined after death to be more powerful 
still, princes, great ladies, nobles, and war- 
riors of renown—all these came in un- 
countable numbers from every Christian 
land. Indulgences and pardons, miracles 
and mercies, were as plentifully showered 
upon them as any Christian soul could ask. 
And the gold and silver, the jewels and 
robes, the relics and works of art which they 
gave in return, enriched not only the famous 
house of the famous Virgin herself, but every 
church and monastery in Velay. 

When Pope Urban was planning the rescue 
of the Holy Land he would have summoned 
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the council at Le Puy but for the difficulty 
of the approaches to the town, not yet so 
well prepared for crowds as they were in 
later years. His letter naming Clermont in- 
stead was dated from Le Puy. Adhemar, 
bishop of Le Puy, the first person who re- 
ceived the scarlet cross from the hands of 
Urban, blessed the army of Godfrey de 
Bouillon when it set sail, and composed the 
famous chant called “Salve Regina,” which 
was its constant inspiration; and Tasso tells 
us that this first crusading army contained 
four hundred warriors from Le Puy.' At Le 

1 In Tasso’s verse Le Puy is Pogio, while its medieval 
Latin name was Podio. 
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TOWER OF THE CATHEDRAL. 


Puy, in devotion to its Virgin, St. Dominick 
devised the rosary which is now in the hands 
of every Catholic—an elaboration of the sim- 
ple chaplet used in earlier days. To Le Puy, 
to the Great Pardon of 1429, Jeanne Dare 
sent her mother, with prayers to Our Lady 
for assistance before she essayed the relief 
of Orléans. For a time the great St. Anthony 
of Padua was at the head of the Franciscan 
house, which was only one among the many 
powerful monasteries of Le Puy. And in 
1380, Duguesclin, the most mighty and the 
best-beloved of all the warriors then fight- 
ing against England for the life of France, 
lost his own life in the service of Notre 
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THE SOUTH PORCH OF THE CHOIR. 


Dame du Puy, besieging the castle of a rob- 
ber knight who had harassed her pilgrims. 


V. 


NOWHERE else in Auvergne are its bold 
methods of mosaic decoration so boldly and 
profusely employed as at Le Puy. They are 
used on the inner as on the outer walls of 
the cathedral—strong geometric patterns 
wrought with gray stone, black lava, and 
red brick. Audacious, gay, and a little 
crude, we might criticize them as bizarre 
in a more normal town. But even if we ap- 
ply this word to them in Le Puy, it means 





approval; for in spirit and effect they har- 
monize perfectly with the general spirit, the 
general aspect, of the most bizarre of Euro- 
pean towns. 

The school of sculpture represented in 
Notre Dame du Puy and its beautiful clois- 
ters differed from the schools of all adjacent 
provinces. At first it employed classicizing, 
Gallo-Roman motives mixed with Byzan- 
tine motives. But before the middle of the 
twelfth century an admirable indigenous 
art had developed, very delicate, refined, 
and supple, quite free from any Gallo- 
Roman impress, and, where it still showed 
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a slight Oriental impress, recalling Persia 
rather than Byzantium by its pearled pal- 
mettes and its curious animal forms. Before 
the end of the same century the exquisite 
manual skill of the sculptors of Le Puy 


THE CLOISTERS AND ROCHER CORNEILLE. 


reached its highest level, but their methods 
of design haddeteriorated. They seem at this 
time to have felt an influence from Languedoc 
on the south and the Lyonnaise lands on the 
north, taking thence the semi-classical, semi- 
Byzantine motives which these districts had 
never abandoned, and failing to blend them 
well with their own more truly Romanesque 
ideas. Another generation saw the indige- 
nous school of sculpture die out in Le Puy, 
as, at the same time, died the indigenous 
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school of Provence. And when the art re- 
vived in Auvergne, it revived as in Provence 
—as a new art, a Gothic art, imported from 
the north of France. 

The great tower which is conspicuous in 
every view of Le 
Puy does not spring 
from the body of 
the church, but 
stands close to its 
eastern end. It was 
built toward the 
end of the eleventh 
century. It is not 
beautifully consis- 
tent in design, like 
the tower of An- 
gouléme, and it is 
not well designed 
for a belfry. But it 
is extremely effec- 
tive in its vigorous 
variety of feature, 
and it is admira- 
bly designed for a 
watch-tower to be 
used upon occasion 
as a tower of de- 
fense. Parts and 
fragments of other 
constructions close 
to the cathedral 
confirm this proof 
that it was once in- 
closed in a system 
of fortifications. 

I have not time 
to describe all the 
interesting fea- 
tures of Notre 
Dame du Puy and 
‘ % its many dependen- 
elt cies, but I am glad 
that Mr. Pennell 
AK shows you (on page 
a 733) the archway of 
the vestibule which 
opens from the 
south side of the choir; for another such 
arch as this, with its lower member hang- 
ing free,—a purely ornamental feature, — 
you will never meet with, no matter where 
your journeyings may take you. I hope that 
some day they may take you up the steep and 
winding path in Le Puy, which at one stage 
will show you the cathedral (as on page 722) 
in the way that the birds behold it, and from 
the summit of the Rocher Corneille will un- 
roll a still more magnificent view. This sum- 

















mit is crowned, alas! by the only conspicuous 
thing of modern origin in Le Puy. It is a big 
statue of the Virgin, cast with the metal of 
Crimean cannon. It is so very big, so outra- 
geously out of scale, that it dwarfs and in- 
jures every prospect in which it plays a part. 
And we resent the fact the more bitterly 
because, despite their astonishing and bizarre 
diversity, all these prospects must have been 
quite free from a discordant note until the 
modern monstrosity appeared. 

It is hard to ignore the many minor mar- 
vels of Le Puy, especially the Rock of St. 
Michel, an isolated needle of stone standing 
close to the town, with its top entirely cov- 
ered by a tiny church—curious enough in 
itself and splendid enough in its outlooks to 
reward the very laziest tourist, although to 
reach it he must climb two hundred and fifty 
steps carved from the sheer face of the rock. 
But it would be still harder to complete my 
pages without any mention of the statue 
which, like the cathedral that contained it, 
was called Our Lady of the Peak. 


VI. 


THE statue revered by the earliest pilgrims 
in the holiest shrine on Mont Anis was re- 
placed in the thirteenth century by one 
that grew still more famous. This “ Black 
Virgin” of Le Puy was a group of the Mo- 
ther and Child, about two feet in height, the 
raiment painted in brilliant hues, set with 
gems, and adorned with mysterious signs, 
while the faces were black and polished. It 
continued to win new glories and to dispense 
new benefits until, in the Reign of Terror, it 
was burned on the market-place with hideous 
contumely. 

There is good proof that this statue was 
brought to France by St. Louis, and was cere- 
moniously installed in the cathedral when 
he came, in the year 1254, to render thanks 
to Our Lady of the Peak for his release from 
captivity among the Mohammedans of Egypt. 
Now, local traditions assert that twelve hun- 
dred years before St. Louis’s time the temple 
which contained the druidical stone of Mont 
Anis was devoted to the worship of the 
Egyptian goddess Isis, who had won a promi- 
nent place in the pantheons of Rome and its 
subject lands; and that the word Anis itself 
was derived from her name. Therefore, even 
a supposed Egyptian origin for the Black Vir- 
gin of Le Puy would lay a pleasing hold upon 
the fancy. But more than this may be told 
about it, and in the serious words of truth. 
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Deftly tracing its history back step by 
step, the chroniclers of Le Puy identify 
St. Louis’s gift with a traditionally famous 
statue of the Virgin and Child which the 
prophet Jeremiah carved, during his sojourn 
in Egypt, to perpetuate the memory of his 
prophesyings. But when they enter upon 
detailed descriptions of the group, they 
prove, beyond a doubt, that it was a figure 
of the goddess Isis with the infant Horus on 
her knee. Groups of this sort abounded in 
ancient Egyptian art. We can readily believe 
that they were sometimes adopted into the 
Christian faith, while, in an unlettered age, 
their origin soon passed out of mind. Indeed, 
it would be a miracle had this transmutation 
never occurred, so close is the analogy in 
idea between the mother and son of ancient 
Egypt and the Mother and Son of Bethlehem. 
Very possibly all of those curious Black Vir- 
gins which inspired peculiar reverence in 
European churches after crusading days 
were the products of long-forgotten pagan 
artists on the banks of the Nile. But if | 
could quote in full from my little book the 
pages—carefully penned, in naive ignorance 
of their true import—which describe the 
Black Virgin of Le Puy, in the words of those 
who daily beheld her, you would certainly 
be convinced that she at least was a genuine 
old Egyptian. And I hope that you will enjoy 
the idea of this accidental contact, this un- 
witting union, of a long-dead with a living 
faith—this proof of the perennial sameness 
of human needs and aspirations, the peren- 
nial vitality of the dreams and the symbols 
which express them. 

Picturesque indeed must have been the 
actual scene when the ninth Louis of France, 
the most typically Christian monarch in all 
history, —king, crusader, saint, and pilgrim, 
—placed in the shrine on Mont Anis the 
figure which was the memento of his suffer- 
ing for the Church’s cause. But the imagined 
scene is incomparably more picturesque to 
us whose mental eyes are clarified by a little 
antiquarian lore—to us who can see that, in 
pure unconsciousness, this loyal son and 
champion of the Church was restoring the 
great heathen goddess to her ancient strong- 
hold among the descendants of her heathen 
devotees. Upon this particular day in the 
year 1254 the vague and singular smile which 
curves the lips of every figure wrought with 
old Egyptian chisels may well have been 
a little more pronounced upon -the lips of 
Notre Dame du Puy. 
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BY CHARLES HENRY HART. 


‘(HE Mischianza, the féte gotten up by 

André, in Philadelphia, May 18, 1778, in 
honor of the departure of Sir William Howe 
for England, has been a fruitful topic for 
poets, historians, and romancists, while the 
beauty of the Quaker City belles, in whose 
honor the knights contended, has given them 
renown second only to that of Helen of Troy, 
and probably quite as mythical. Among the 
fair women whose names are inscribed on 
the page of history as having been particu- 
larly conspicuous on that occasion were the 
three beautiful daughters of Edward Ship- 
pen, afterward Chief Justice of Pennsyl- 
vania. The eldest, Miss Mary, became Mrs. 
McIlvaine, the second, Miss Sally, became 
Mrs. Lea, and the youngest, Miss Peggy, 
acquired unenviable notoriety by being the 
wife of the infamous Benedict Arnold. Some 
of the descendants of these ladies claim that 
their ancestresses were not present at the 
féte, that “their father refused to permit 
them to attend ”; while others, not willing to 
be robbed of this social distinction, stand by 
family tradition, and the account sent by 
André, dated five days after the event, to the 
“Gentleman’s Magazine” in London, where 
the names of the three Misses Shippen ap- 
pear with their respective knights. 

In support of the story that “their father 
refused to permit them to attend,” there is 
extant a beautiful manuscript account of 
the Mischianza, written for the famous 
Peggy Chew, by André, whose knight he 
was, dated “Philadelphia, June 2d, 1778,” in 
which there are blank spaces where the 
names of the Misses Shippen should appear 
opposite to the knights who were to stand 
for them. This is of course only negative 
evidence, but, if correct, would show that 
André’s printed account must have been 
sent off before the féte, written as it was 
to be and as many described events are 
reported to-day, and his manuscript account 
for the fair Peggy written afterward, as the 
féte really was. 

Sarah Shippen, whose mother was Mar- 
garet, daughter of Tench Francis, own cousin 
of Sir Philip Francis, the accepted author of 
“The Letters of Junius,” was in her twenty- 
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second year when the Mischianza took place, 
and if she did not attend, Captain Cathcart, 
who is set down as her knight, was bereft of 
a very lovely lady to contend for. On Sep- 
tember 21, 1787, she became the second wife 
of Thomas Lea, a shipping-merchant, whose 
parents had come from Ireland to Philadel- 
phia, where he left her a widow six years 
later. Mrs. Lea lived to the age of seventy- 
one years, and her exquisite portrait by 
Stuart, painted not long after his arrival in 
Philadelphia, is one of the master’s best 
works, as can be seen by Mr. Wolf’s brilliant 
rendering of it. It is very light and delicate 
in touch, and was exhibited at the late por- 
trait exhibition in New York, by its owner, 
the Rev. Lea Luquer of Bedford, New York, 
a great-grandson of the subject. The minia- 
ture worn by Mrs. Lea is one of her son 
Robert, at the age of six, from a cabinet 
picture painted by Wertmiiller, the distin- 
guished Swedish painter, who settled in this 
country and painted a portrait of Washing- 
ton before Stuart had his sittings. 

Gilbert Stuart painted three original por- 
traits of Washington from life, the first 
showing the right side of the face, and the 
second and third portraying the left side. 
The first is a full bust, the second a whole- 
length, and the third a vignette head. They 
have become commonly known, from the 
names of prominent owners, in the order of 
their painting, as the Vaughan, Lansdowne, 
and Atheneum pictures; but the paintings 
that belonged to Samuel Vaughan and the 
Marquis of Lansdowne were replicas, and not 
the originals from life, while the Atheneum 
picture, now in the Museum of Fine Arts, 
Boston, isan original. The original from life 
of the Vaughan type is in the possession of the 
writer, and the original whole-length of the 
Lansdowne type belongs to the Pennsylvania 
Academy of Fine Arts in Philadelphia. The 
picture that belonged to Mr. Vaughan is now 
owned by Mrs. Joseph Harrison of Philadel- 
phia, and the one that was owned by Lord 
Lansdowne now belongs to the Ear! of Rose- 
bery, Carleton Place, London. Of each of 
these pictures Stuart made many replicas, 
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“THE WAY OF A SHIP.” 


BY FRANK T. BULLEN, 
Author of “The Cruise of the Cachalot,” etc. 


OLOMON had, among the 
many mighty qualities of 
mind which have secured 
his high eminence as the 
wisest man of the world, an 
attribute which does not al- 

ways accompany abundant knowledge. He 
was prompt to admit his limitations, as far 
as he knew them, frankly and fully. And 
among them he confesses an inability to 
understand “the way of a ship in the midst 
of the sea.” It may be urged that there was 
little to wonder at in this, since the exigencies 
of his position must have precluded his gain- 
ing more than the slightest actual experience 
of seafaring. Yet it is marvelous that he 
should have mentioned this thing, seemingly 
simple to a shore-dweller, which is to all mari- 
ners a mystery past finding out. No matter 
how long a sailor may have sailed the seas in 
one ship, or how deeply he may have studied 
the ways of that ship under apparently all 
combinations of wind and sea, he will never 
be found to assert thoughtfully that he knows 
her altogether. Much more, then, are the 
myriad idiosyncrasies of all ships unknowa- 
ble. Kipling has done more, perhaps, than 
any other living writer to point out how cer- 
tain fabrics of man’s construction become in- 
vested with individuality of an unmistakable 
kind, and of course so acute an observer 
could not fail to notice how preéminently is 
this the case with ships. 

Now, ir. what follows I seek as best J may 
to show, by a niggardly handful of instances 
in my own experience, how the “ personality ” 
of ships expresses itself, and how incompre- 
hensible these manifestations are to the men 
whose business it is to study them. Even 
before the ship has quitted the place of her 
birth, yea, while she is yet a-building, some- 
thing of this may be noted. One man will 
study deepest mathematical problems, will 
perfectly apply his formule, and see them 
accurately embodied in steel or timber, so 
that hy all ordinary laws of cause and effect 
the resultant vessel should be a marvel of 
speed, stability, and strength. And yet she 
is a failure. She has all the vices that the 
sailor knows and dreads: crank, slow, lee- 
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wardly, hanging in stays, impossible to steer 
satisfactorily. Every man who ever sails.in 
her carries in his tenacious sea-memory, to 
the day of his death, vengeful recollections 
of her perversities, and often in the dog- 
watch holds forth to his shipmates in elo- 
quent denunciation of her manifold iniquities 
long after one would have thought her very 
name would be forgotten. Another ship- 
builder, innocent of a scintilla of mathe- 
matics, impatient of diagrams, will begin 
apparently without preparation, adding tim- 
ber to timber, and breast-hook to stem, until 
out of the dumb cavern of his mind a ship is 
evolved, his inexpressible idea manifested in 
graceful yet massive shape. And that ship 
will be all that the other is not. As if the 
spirit of her builder had somehow been 
wrought into her frame, she behaves with in- 
telligence, and becomes the delight, the pride, 
of those fortunate enough to sail in her. 
Such a vessel it was once my good fortune 
to join in London for a winter passage across 
to Nova Scotia. Up to that time my experi- 
ence had been confined to large vessels and 
long voyages, and it was not without the 
stern compulsion of want that I shipped in 
the Wanderer. She was a brigantine of two 
hundred and forty tons register, built in some 
little out-of-the-way harbor in Nova Scotia 
by one of the amphibious sailor-farmers of 
that ungenerous coast, in just such a rule- 
of-thumb manner as I have spoken of. When 
I got on board I pitied myself greatly. I felt 
cramped for room; I dreaded the colossal 
waves of the Atlantic at that stormy winter 
season, in what I considered to be a weakly 
built craft fit only for creeping closely along- 
shore. We worked down the river, also a new 
departure to me, always accustomed hitherto 
to be towed down to Beachy Head by a stren- 
uous tug. The delicate way in which she 
responded to all the calls we made on her 
astonished our pilot, who was loud in his 
praises of her “handiness,” one of the most 
praiseworthy qualities a ship’ can have in a 
seaman’s eyes. Nevertheless, I still looked 
anxiously forward to our meeting with the 
Atlantic, although day by day, as we zig- 
zagged down Channel, I felt more and more 


















amazed at the sympathy she showed with 
her crew. At last we emerged upon the 
wide, open ocean, clear of even the idea of 
shelter from any land; and as if to show con- 
clusively how groundless were my fears, it 
blew a bitter northwest gale. Never have I 
known such keen delight in watching a ves- 
sel’s behavior as I knew then. As if she were 
one of the sea-people, such as the foamjke 
gulls or wheeling petrels, next of kin to the 
waves themselves, she sported with the 
tumultuous elements, her motion as easy as 
the sway of the seaweed and as light as a 
bubble. And even when the strength of the 
storm-wind forbade us to show more than 
the tiniest square of canvas, she answered the 
touch of her helm, as sensitive to its gentle 
suasion as Hiawatha’sCheemaun to the voice 
of her master. Never a wave broke on deck, 
although she had so little free-board that a 
bucket of water could almost be dipped with- 
out the aid of a lanyard. That gale taught 
me a lesson I have never been able to forget. 
It was, never to judge of the seaworthy quali- 
ties of a ship by her appearance at anchor, 
but to wait until she had an opportunity of 
telling me in her own language what she 
could do. 

Then came a spell of favorable weather, — 
for the season, that is,— when we could carry 
plenty of sail and make good use of our time. 
Another characteristic now revealed itself in 
her—her steerability. Once steady on her 
course under all canvas, one turn of a spoke, 
or at most of twospokes, of the wheel was suf- 
ficient to keep her so; and for an hour I have 
walked back and forth before the wheel, with 
both hands in my pockets, while she sped 
along at ten knots an hour, as straight as an 
arrow in its flight. But when any sail was 
taken off her, no matter which, she would no 
longer steer herself, as if the just and perfect 
balance of her sail area had been disturbed; 
but she was easier to steer then than any 
vessel I have ever known. Lastly, a strong 
gale tested her powers of running before it, 
the last touch of excellence in any ship be- 
ing that she shall run safely dead before 
a gale. During its height we passed the 
Anchor liner California, a huge steamship 
some twenty times our bulk. From end to 
end of her the frolicsome waves leaped and 
tumbled; from every scupper and swinging- 
port spouted a briny flood. Every sea, meet- 
ing her mass in its way, just climbed on 
board and spread itself, so that she looked, 
as sailors say, like a half-tide rock. From 
her towering hurricane-deck our little craft 
must have appeared a forlorn little object— 
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just a waif of the sea, existing only by a 
succession of miracles. Yet even her muffied- 
up passengers, gazing down upon the white 
dryness of our decks, looked as if they could 
dimly understand that the comfort which was 
unmistakably absent from their own wallow- 
ing monster was cozily present with us. 
Another vessel, built on the same coast, 
but three times the size of the Wanderer, was 
the Sea Gem, in which I had an extended ex- 
perience. Under an old sea-dog of a captain 
who commanded her the first part of the voy- 
age, she played more pranks than a jibbing 
mule with a new driver. None of the ordinary 
manceuvers necessary to a sailing-ship would 
she perform without the strangest antics and 
refusals. She seemed possessed of a stubborn 
demon of contrariness. Sometimes at night, 
when, at the change of the watch, all hands 
were kept on deck to tack ship, more than 
an hour would be wasted in futile attempts 
to get her about in a seamanlike way. She 
would prance up into the wind gaily enough, 
as if about to turn in her own length, and 
then at the crucial moment fall off again 
against the hard-down helm, while all hands 
cursed her vigorously for the most obstinate, 
clumsy vessel ever calked. Or she would 
come up far enough for the order of “ main- 
sail haul,” and there she would stick, like a 
wall-eyed sow in a muddy lane, hard and fast 
in irons. With her mainyards braced a-port 
and her foreyards a-starboard, she reminded 
all hands of nothing so much as the old sea- 
yarn of the Yankee schooner-skipper who for 
the first time found himself in command of 
a bark. Quite scared of those big square 
sails, he lay in port until, by some lucky 
chance, he got hold of a mate who had long 
sailed in square-rigged vessels. Then he 
boldly put to sea. But by some evil hap the 
poor mate fell overboard and was drowned 
when they had been several days at sea; and 
one morning a homeward-bounder spied a 
bark in irons making rapid signals of dis- 
tress, although the weather was fine, and 
the vessel appeared stanch and seaworthy 
enough. Rounding to under the sufferer’s 
stern, the homeward-bound skipper hailed, 
“What ’s the matter?” “Oh!” roared the 
almost frantic Yankee, “for God’s sake send 
somebody aboard that knows somethin’ about 
this kind er ship. I’ve lost my square-rigged 
mate overboard, an’ I cain’t git a move on 
her nohow!” He ’d been trying to sail her 
“winged out,” schooner fashion. So dis- 
gusted was our skipper with the Sea Gem 
that he left her in Mobile, saying that he 
was going to retire from the sea altogether. 
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But we all believed he was scared to death 
that she would run away with him some fine 
day. Another skipper took command, a 
Yankee Welshman by the name of Jones. 
The first day out I heard the second mate 
say to him deferentially, “She’s rather ugly 
in stays, sir.” “Js she?” queried the old 
man, with an astonished air. “Wall, I 
should hev surmised she was ez nimble 
ez a kitten. Yew don’t say!” Shortly after 
it became necessary to tack, and, to our 
utter amazement, the Sea Gem came about 
in almost her own length, with never a sug- 
gestion that she had ever been otherwise 
than as handy as a St. Ives smack. Nor did 
she ever after betray any signs of unwill- 
ingness to behave with the same cheerful 
alacrity. Had her trim been different we 
could have understood it, because some 
ships handy in ballast are veritable cows 
when loaded, and vice versa. But that rea- 
soning had here no weight, since her draft 
was essentially the same. 

Not without a groan do I recall a passage 
in one of the handsomest composite barks I 
ever saw. Her name I shall not give, as she 
was owned in London, and may be running 
still, for all I know. My eye lingered lov- 
ingly over her graceful lines as she lay in 
dock, and I thought gleefully that a passage 
to New Zealand in her would be like a 
yachting-trip. An additional satisfaction 
was some patent steering-gear which I had 
always longed to handle, having been told 
that it was a dream of delight to take a trick 
with it. I admit that she was right down to 
her Plimsoll, and I will put it to her credit 
that she was only some dozen miles to lee- 
ward of the ill-fated Hurydice when that ter- 
rible disaster occurred that extinguished so 
many bright young lives. But the water was 
smooth, and we had no long row of lower- 
deck ports open for the sea to rush in when 
the vessel heeled to a sudden squall. It is 
only her Majesty’s ships that are exposed to 
such dangers as that. In fact, for the first 
fortnight out she was on her extra-special 
behavior, although none of us fellows for’ard 
liked a dirty habit she had of lifting heavy 
sprays over fore and aft in a whole-sail 
breeze. Presently along came a swifter from 
the southwest, and every man of us awoke to 
the fact that we were aboard of a hooker 
saturated with every vicious habit known to 
ships. There was no dryness in her. You 
never knew where or when she would bow 
down to a harmless-looking sea and allow it 
to lollop on board, or else, with a perversity 
almost incredible, fall up against it so clum- 
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sily that it would send a blinding sheet of 
spray as high as the clues of the upper top- 
sails. Words fail me to tell of the patent 
atrocity with which we were condemned to 
steer. Men would stand at the wheel for 
their two hours’ trick, and imagine tortures 
for the inventor thereof, coming for’ard at 
four or eight bells, speechlessly congested 
with the volume of their imprecations upon 
him. Yet I have no doubt he, poor man, 
considered himself a benefactor to the genus 
seafarer. In any weather you could spin the 
wheel round from hard up to hard down with- 
out feeling the slightest pressure of the sea 
against the rudder. And as, to gain power, 
speed must be lost, two turns of the wheel 
were equal to only one with the old-fashioned 
gear. The result of these differences was to 
a sailor simply maddening. For all seamen 
steer as much by the feel of the wheel as 
by anything else (I speak of sailing-ships 
throughout), a gentle increase of pressure 
warning you when she wants a little bit to 
meet her in her sidelong swing. Not only so, 
but there is a subtle sympathy (to a good 
helmsman) conveyed in those alterations of 
pressure which, while utterly unexplainable 
in words, make all the difference between 
good and bad steering. Then, none of us 
could get used to the doubling of the amount 
of helm necessary. We were always giving 
her too much or too little. As she was by no 
means an easy-steering ship, even had her 
gear been all right, the consequence of this 
diabolical impediment to her guidance was 
that the man who kept her within two points 
and a half, in anything like a breeze, felt that 
he deserved high praise. 

Still, with all these unpleasantnesses, we 
worried along in fairly comfortable style, for 
we had a fresh mess and railway-duff (a plum 
at every station) every Sunday. Every upper 
bunk in the fo’c’sle was leaky, and always 
remained so; but we rigged up watersheds 
that kept us fairly dry during our slumbers. 
So we fared southward through the fine 
weather, forgetting, with the lax memory of 
the sailor for miserable weather, the sloppy 
days that had passed, and giving no thought 
to the coming struggle. Gradually we stole 
out of the trade area, until the paling blue 
of the sky and the accumulation of torn and 
feathery cloud-fields warned us of our ap- 
proach to that stern region where the wild 
western wind reigns supreme. The trades 
wavered, fell, and died away. Out from the 
west, with a rush and a roar, came the cloud- 
compeller, and eastward we fled before it. 
An end now to all comfort fore and aft. For 
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she wallowed and groveled, allowing every 
sea, however kindly disposed, to leap on 
board, until the incessant roar of the water 
from port to starboard dominated our senses 
even in sleep. A massive breakwater of two- 
inch kauri planks was fitted across the deck 
in front of the saloon for the protection of 
the afterguard, who dwelt behind it as in a 
stockaded fort. As the weather grew worse, 
and the sea got into its gigantic stride, our 
condition became deplorable; for it was a 
task of great danger to get from the fo’c’sle 
to the wheel, impossible to perform without 
a drenching, and always invested with the 
risk of being dashed to pieces. We “carried 
on” recklessly in order to keep her at least 
ahead of the sea; but at night, when no 
stars were to be seen, and the compass swung 
madly through all its thirty-two points, steer- 
ing was mental and physical torture. In fact, 
it was only possible to steer at all by the feel 
of the wind at one’s back, and even then the 
best helmsman among us could not keep her 
within two points on each side of her course. 
We lived in hourly expectation of a catas- 
trophe, and for weeks none of us forward 
ever left off oilskins and sea-boots even to 
sleep in. At last, on Easter Sunday, three 
seas swept on board simultaneously. One 
launched itself like a Niagara over the stern, 
and one rose on each side in the waist, until 
the two black hills of water towered above 
us for fully twenty feet. Then they leaned 
toward each other and fell, their enormous 
weight threatening to crush our decks in as 
if they had been paper. Nothing could be 
seen of the hull for a smother of white, ex- 
cept the forecastle-head. When, after what 
seemed an age, she slowly lifted out of that 
boiling, yeasty whirl, the breakwater was 
gone, and so was all the planking of the 
bulwarks on both sides from poop to fore- 
castle break. Nothing was left but to heave 
to, and I, for one, firmly believed that we 
should never get her up into the wind. How- 
ever, we were bound to try; and watching 
the smooth (between two sets of seas), the 
helm was put hard down and the mizzen 
hauled out. Round she came swiftly enough, 
but just as she presented her broadside to the 
sea, up rose a monstrous wave. Over, over 
she went— over until the third ratline of the 
lee rigging was under water; that is to say, 
the lee rail was full six feet under the sea. 
One hideous tumult prevailed, one dazzling 
glare of foaming water surrounded us; but 
I doubt whether any of us thought of any- 
thing but how long we could hold our breath. 
Had she been less deeply loaded she must 
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have capsized. As it was, she righted again, 
and came up into the wind still afloat. But 
never before or since have I seen a vessel 
behave like that hove to. We were black 
and blue with being banged about, our arms 
strained almost to uselessness by holding on. 
Beast as she was, the strength of her hull 
was amazing, or she would have been racked 
to splinters: for in that awful sea she rolled 
clean to windward until she filled herself, 
then canted back again until she lay nearly 
on her beam-ends; and this she did continu- 
ally for three days and nights. At the first 
of the trouble the cabin had been gutted so 
that neither officers nor passengers had a dry 
thread, and of course all cooking was im- 
possible. I saw the mate chasing his sextant 
(in its box) around the saloon-table, which 
was just level with the water, which was mak- 
ing havoc with everything. And not a man 
of us for’ard but had some pity to spare for 
the one woman passenger (going out with 
her little boy to join her husband), who, we 
knew, was crouching in the corner of an up- 
per bunk in her cabin, hugging her child to 
her bosom, and watching with fascinated 
eyes the sullen wash of the dark water that 
plunged back and forth across the sodden 
strip of carpet. 

In spite of all these defects in the ship, 
she reached Lyttelton in safety at last; and 
I, with more thankfulness than I knew how 
to express, was released from her, and took 
my place as an officer on board a grand old 
ship three times her size. Unfortunately for 
me, my sea experience of her extended only 
over one short passage to Adelaide, where 
she was laid up for sale; and of my next ship 
I have spoken at length elsewhere, so I may 
not enlarge upon her behavior here. After 
that I had the good fortune to get a berth 
as second mate of the Harbinger, to my 
mind one of the noblest specimens of mod- 
ern ship-building that ever floated. She 
was lofty,—two hundred and ten feet from 
water-line to skysail truck, —and with all her 
white wings spread, thirty-one mighty sails, 
she looked like a mountain of snow. She was 
built of steel, and in every detail was as 
perfect as any sailor could wish. For all her 
huge bulk she was as easy to handle as any 
ten-ton yacht,—far easier than some,—and 
in any kind of weather her docility was amaz- 
ing. No love-sick youth was ever more 
enamoured of his sweetheart than I of that 
splendid ship. For hours of my watch be- 
low I have sat perched upon the martingale 
guys under the jib-boom, watching with all 
a lover’s complacency the stately sheer of 
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her stem through the sparkling sea, and 
dreamily noting the delicate play of rainbow 
tints through and through the long feather 
of spray that ran unceasingly up the stem, 
and, curling outward, fell in a diamond 
shower upon the blue surface below. She 
was so clean in the entrance that you never 
saw a foaming spread of broken water ahead, 
driven in front by the vast onset of the hull. 
She parted the waves before her pleasantly, 
as an arrow the air; graciously, as if loath 
to disturb their wide-spread solitude. 

But it needed a tempest to show her 
“way” in its perfection. Like the Wan- 
derer, but in a grand and gracious fashion, 
she seemed to claim affinity with the waves, 


and they in their wildest tumult met her as . 


if they too knew and loved her. She was 
the only ship I ever knew or heard of that 
would “stay ” under storm-staysails, reefed 
topsails, and a reefed foresail in a gale of 
wind. In fact, I never saw anything that 
she would not do that a ship should do. She 
was so truly a child of the ocean that even 
a bungler could hardly mishandle her; she 
would work well in spite of him. And, lastly, 
she would steer when you could hardly detect 
an air out of the heavens, with a sea like 
a mirror, and the sails hanging apparently 
motionless. The men used to say she would 
go a knot with only the quartermaster whie- 
tling at the wheel for a wind. 

Then for my sins I shipped before the 
mast in an equally large iron ship bound for 
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Calcutta. She was everything that the Har- 
binger was not—an ugly abortion that the sea 
hated. When I first saw her (after I had 
shipped), I asked the cook whether she 
was n’t a razeed steamboat—I had almost 
said an adapted loco-boiler. When he told 
me that this was only her second voyage I 
had to get proof before I could believe him. 
And as her hull was, so were her sails. 
They looked like a job lot scared up at ship- 
chandlers’ sales, and hung upon the yards 
like rags drying. Our contempt for her was 
too great for words. Of course she was under 
water while there was any wind to speak of, 
and her motions were as strange as those of 
a seasick pig. A dredger would have beaten 
her at sailing; a Medway barge, with her 
Plimsoll mark in the main-rigging, would 
have been ten times as comfortable. Some- 
how we buttocked her out in one hundred 
and ninety days with twenty-five hundred 
tons of salt in her hold, and again my for- 
tunate star intervened to get me out of her 
and into a better ship as second mate. 

Of steamers I have no authority to speak, 
although they, too, have their ways, quite 
as non-understandable as sailing-ships, and 
complicated, too, by the additional entity of 
the engines within. But everything that 
floats and is built by man, from the three- 
log catamaran of the Malabar coast, or the 
balsa of Brazil, up to the latest leviathan, 
has a way of its own, and that way is cer- 
tainly, in all its variations, past finding out. 


LOST OR GAINED. 


BY BENJAMIN E. SMITH. 


Seem, HE difficulty that may lie in a 
gem, matter apparently so simple 
3 as the reckoning of the days 
@ of the week is well shown in 
y one of Poe’s stories. The ob- 
: durate father of the maiden— 
evidently with the Greek calends in mind 
—promises to give her to the objectionable 
swain when three Sundays occur in one 
week. To his consternation, and the joy of 
the lovers, this seemingly impossible event 
indubitably happens when two sea-cap- 
tains appear together upon the scene who 
have circumnavigated the globe in opposite 
directions. 
As a matter of fact, this bit of fiction 
represents what is taking place every day in 





the year, and must continue to occur as long 
as our present method of reckoning time is 
retained. And the reason for this is simple 
and familiar. The civil day begins and ends 
at midnight, but for convenience of explana- 
tion let us assume (as is the practice of 
astronomers) that the day begins at noon 
and ends at the following noon. It is clear 
that the interval of time between two suc- 
cessive noons will be, for us, twenty-four 
hours (a day as measured by one complete ro- 
tation of the earth) only when we remain on 
the same meridian. For if at noon on the 
beginning of Monday we move, say, over a 
space of fifteen degrees toward the east, it 
is obvious that when the sun again stands 
at noon, for us, only twenty-three hours will 























have elapsed, since we shall have accom- 
plished one twenty-fourth of his journey for 
him; that is, Tuesday will begin, for us, one 
hour too soon. Similarly, if we repeat this 
eastward movement, Wednesday will begin 
two hours too soon; and so on until, when 
our starting-point is reached, we shall, in 
count of days, be just twenty-four hours 
ahead in our reckoning. The result will be 
that, instead of ending the journey in 
twenty-four days (as we seem to do) and on 
a Wednesday, we shall actually complete it 
in twenty-three days and on Tuesday. On 
the other hand, if we move westward in this 
way the reverse will happen: our days, as 
measured from noon to noon, will be twenty- 
five hours long, and we shall actually com- 
plete the trip in twenty-five days and on 
Thursday. For the stay-at-home, and for 
travelers returning thus from the east and 
from the west, there will, accordingly, if no 
correction is made in the reckoning, be for 
each day three distinct dates, each perfectly 
correct by diary or log; and each day of the 
week — not Sunday simply—will be repeated 
thrice. 

This shifting of dates is, of course, the 
same in the end whether the journey about 
the earth be made in a month or in a thou- 
sand years; and, in reality, it has become of 
practical interest principally in connection 
with movements of population which have 
extended through centuries. From Europe 
as a center the leaders of modern explora- 
tion advanced toward both the west and the 
east; and in their footsteps colonists have 
followed, establishing new centers of civili- 
zation whose commercial intercourse with 
Europe has in general been maintained 
along the routes of the earliest exodus. 
But the colonists carried their European 
dates with them; and it has thus happened 
that at all the points—chiefly in the islands 
of the Pacific Ocean—where the eastward 
has met the westward current of colonization 
and commerce, there has arisen a conflict of 
dates identical with that just explained. On 
the one hand lie regions where the time 
reckoning has lagged behind; on the other, 
regions where it has shot ahead. An imagi- 
nary line drawn upon the surface of the globe 
separating the regions where this difference 
in dates prevails is a date-line; and it is clear 
that the difference of reckoning marked by 
such a line is, in general, one day: for when 
two circumnavigators, starting in opposite 
directions from one place, meet one another 
in the journey, one will have lost just that 
part of a day which the other has not yet 
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gained. On the eastern side of the line, 
namely, the date will be one day earlier than 
on the western side; that is, if it is Sunday 
on the former it will be Monday on the lat- 
ter. It is characteristic, also, of such a line 
that if on crossing it from the west a day is 
added to the reckoning, or on crossing it from 
the east a day is omitted, the shifting of 
dates will be corrected. This correction is a 
common item in the diaries of travelers and 
the log-books of mariners. 

On the accompanying map the date-line, 
as it was determined by the course of history 
prior to 1844, is approximately shown by the 
most westerly of the dotted lines. In the 
north, the Russian,' pushing eastward from 
Asia along the Alaskan coast, met the Eng- 
lishman who had come westward from Eu- 
rope; farther south, the Spaniard, after 
reaching the Pacific coast of America, ad- 
vanced still farther westward to the Philip- 
pine Islands; while in the extreme south the 
Portuguese, Dutch, and English, moving 
eastward from the Cape and India, estab- 
lished themselves in the East India Islands 
and in Australasia. The result was a date- 
line, very irregular in course, which began 
with the eastern boundary of Alaska, ran 
across the Pacific to the vicinity of Japan, 
passed through the strait at the southern 
extremity of Formosa, skirted the Philippine 
Islands on the west and south, ran eastward 
to the vicinity of Samoa, and thence passed 
southward to the pole. The first notable 
change in this line, as thus laid down, took 
place as a result of an important alteration 
in the route followed by Spanish and other 
European commerce with the Philippines. 
In the days of Spain’s supremacy in Amer- 
ica, her galleons went westward across the 
Pacific to these islands, and returned by a 
more northerly course to American ports. 
But as time went on the conditions of this 
trade changed, and the Spanish ships ap- 
proached the archipelago from the west. 
The result was that most of the vessels 
sailing to the Philippines arrived a day 
ahead of the local time. Accordingly, in 
1844, the Archbishop of Manila, in order to 
remove this inconvenience, decreed that the 
30th of December should immediately be 
followed by January 1, 1845. By this act the 
Philippine archipelago was transferred to the 
westerly side of the date-line, and with it 





1 Since the Russians use the Julian calendar, there 
was in Alaska a difference of dates due to this fact, in 
addition to that represented by the date-line. The 
Julian and the Gregorian calendars coincide, however, 
in the days of the week. 
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:—Distances along Steamship aliases are 
in Nautical Miles. 

The total distance from San Francisco 
to Manila via Hawaii and Guam is 7034 
Nautical Miles or 8100 ecenetsind Miles. 
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went the Caroline Islands and the Ladrones. 
The fact that the trade routes from the 
Marshall Islands (which belong to Germany), 
the Gilbert Islands, and the Fiji Islands run 
toward the west, has placed these islands 
also on that side of the line. The next con- 
siderable change was due to the purchase of 
Alaska by the United States, by which the 
date-line was removed to Bering Strait, and 
thence westward far enough to include all 
the Aleutian Islands. The result of all these 
changes is shown on the map by the second 
dotted line. It will be noted that this line 
coincides, in large part, with the one hundred 
and eightieth meridian from Greenwich; and 
it is so drawn because in this part of the 
Pacific it is independent of local usage, and 
because, as a result of recent conferences of 
astronomers, the meridian of Greenwich has 
been generally adopted as the prime meridian 
for all countries. It is also true that the 
great majority of the mariners of Europe 
and America have long referred to the 
meridian of Greenwich both their longi- 
tudes and their dates. This one hundred 
and eightieth meridian, however, has not 
been adopted as an “international” date- 
line by any official agreement, nor can it be 
used as such throughout its course without 
causing local inconvenience both in the north 
and the south. In a word, the course of the 
line must continue to be determined, in the 
main, by local convenience and the conveni- 
ence of trade, and not by theoretical consid- 
erations. One curious result of the historical 
changes above noted is that with the acqui- 
sition of the Philippines the United States 
is the only nation whose trade, in following 
the ordinary course (here across the Pacific), 
is obliged to cross the date-line in order to 
reach an important part of its territory. 
The confusion of dates, which the recog- 
nition of the date-line in part remedies, is 
wholly due, as was intimated above, to the 
system of keeping local time. Each meridian 
of the earth has its own midnight and noon, 
and there are thus as many local dates as 
there are meridians—an infinite number. 
When Monday, for example, begins at any 
point, it is Monday, for that point, all over 
the earth for twenty-four hours; but at each 
successive point to the west Monday will be- 
gin a little later, so that there will be an 
infinite series of local Mondays extending 
around the earth and overlapping one an- 
other. From this there results everywhere 
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a duplication of dates, which can be illus- 
trated in several ways. Suppose that we 
take four places situated ninety degrees of 
longitude apart-—-say Greenwich, Punakha 
in Bhutan, Salia in the Fiji Islands, and 
Flores in Guatemala. Now, when it is 
midnight of Monday at Greenwich it is noon 
at Salia, but noon of what day? Since Puna- 
kha lies to the east of Greenwich, when it is 
Monday midnight at the latter place it will be 
6 A.M. on Tuesday at the former; and since 
Salia lies to the east of Punakha, the clock 
there will stand at noon of Tuesday. On the 
other hand, since Flores lies west of Green- 
wich, the local time there must be 6 P. M. on 
Monday, and consequently the time at Salia, 
which lies west of Flores, must be noon on 
Monday! The same facts can be brought 
out in a still more striking way. If we follow 
the course of a day about the earth in only 
one direction, we reach the curious result 
that every day in the week is forty-eight 
hours long. For when Monday, for instance, 
begins, say, at Greenwich, it lasts there for 
twenty-four hours; but since it begins a little 
later at each successive meridian up to the 
three hundred and sixtieth, and lasts twenty- 
four hours at each, forty-eight hours must 
elapse before Monday has passed entirely 
away from the earth. In other words, each 
day of the week makes a circuit of the earth 
twice, and at every point on the earth’s sur- 
face there are always two coexistent dates 
one day apart. 

The remedy for this rather perplexing 
situation is, in theory, a simple one, and one 
that lately has earnestly been advocated by 
men of science, notably by Sir Sanford Flem- 
ing. It is to adopt the meridian of Greenwich 
as the prime meridian, and to take the day on 
that meridian as the standard day for a!] the 
earth, everywhere counting the hours from 
one to twenty-four, Greenwich time. How 
this would remedy all the trouble can easily 
be seen if we suppose that Poe’s circumnavi- 
gators, instead of counting the days from 
noon to noon by the apparent movement of 
the sun, had recorded one day for each 
twenty-four hours, as marked off by their 
chronometers. When they returned, the 
course of true love would have continued to 
run rough, but there would have been no dis- 
pute about the days of the week. In prac- 
tice, however, such a standard day would 
cause a great deal of local inconvenience, 
and its general adoption is not probable. 















THE VIZIER OF THE TWO-HORNED ALEXANDER. 
BY FRANK R. STOCKTON. 


WITH A PICTURE BY R. B. BIRCH. 


CONCLUSION. 


Mr. Crowder studies Art under Apelles, and Medicine and Surgery 
under Hippocrates and Galen. 


ty pO W, my dear,” said Mr. Crow- 
ine Gar® der, regarding his wife with 
’ a tender kindness which I 
had frequently noticed in 
him, “just for a change, I 
know you would like to hear 

of a career of prosperity, 
would n’t you?” 

“Indeed, I would!” said Mrs. Crowder. 

“You will have noticed,” said her husband, 
“that there has been a great deal of variety 
in my vocations; in fact, I have not men- 
tioned a quarter of the different trades and 
callings in which I have been engaged. It 
was sometimes desirable and often absolutely 
necessary for me to change my method of 
making a living, but during one epoch of my 
life I steadily devoted myself to a single pro- 
fession. For nearly four hundred years I 
was engaged almost continuously in the prac- 
tice of medicine. I found it easier for me, 
as a doctor, to change my place of residence 
and to appear in a new country with as much 
property as I could carry about with me, 
than if I had done so in any other way. A 
prosperous and elderly man coming as a 
stranger from a far country would, under 
ordinary circumstances, be regarded with 
suspicion unless he were able to give some 
account of his previous career. Buta doctor 
from a far country was always welcome; if 
he could cure people of their ailments they 
did not ask anything about the former cir- 
cumstances of his life. It was perfectly 
natural for a learned man to travel.” 

“Did thee regularly study and go to col- 
lege,” asked Mrs. Crowder, “or was thee a 
quack?” 

“Oh, I studied,” said her husband, smil- 
ing, “and under the best masters. I had 
always a fancy for that sort of thing, and in 
the days of the patriarchs, when there were 
no regular doctors, I was often called upon, 
as I told you.” 
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“Oh, yes,” said his wife; “thee rubbed 
Joshua with gravel and pepper.” 

“And cured him,” said he. “You ought 
not to have omitted that. But it was not 
until about the fourth century before Christ 
that I thought of really studying medicine. I 
was in the island of Cos, where I had gone 
for a very queer reason. The great painter 
Apelles lived there,.and I went for the pur- 
pose of studying art under him. I was tired 
of most of the things I had been doing, and 
I thought it would be a good idea to become 
a painter. Apelles gave me no encourage- 
ment when I applied to him; he told me I 
was entirely too old to become a pupil. ‘By 
the time you would really know how to paint,’ 
said he, ‘supposing you have any talent for 
it, you ought to be beginning to arrange your 
affairs to get ready to die.’ Of course this 
admonition had no effect upon me, and I kept 
on with my drawing lessons. If I could not be- 
come a painter of eminence, I thought that 
at least I might be able, if I understood 
drawing, to become a better schoolmaster 
—if I should take up that profession again. 

“One day Apelles said to me, after glan- 
cing at the drawing on which I was engaged: 
‘If you were ten years younger you might do 
something in the field of art, for you would 
make an excellent model for the picture I 
am about to begin. But at your present age 
you would not be able to sustain the fatigue 
of remaining in a constrained position for 
any length of time.’ 

“*What is the subject?’ I asked. 

“¢ A centurion in battle,’ said he. 

“The next day I appeared before Apelles . 
with my hair cropped short and my face 
without a vestige of a beard. ‘Do I look 
young enough now to be your model?’ said 
I. The painter looked at me in surprise. 
‘Yes,’ said he, ‘you look young enough; but 
of course you are the same age as you were 
yesterday. However, if you would like to 





























try the model business, I will make some 
sketches of you.’ 

“For more than a month, nearly every 
day, I stood as a model to Apelles for his 
great picture of a centurion whose sword 
had been stricken from his hand, and who, 
in desperation, was preparing to defend him- 
self against his enemy with the arms which 
nature had given him.” 

“Is that picture extant?” I asked. 

Mr. Crowder smiled. “None of Apelles’s 
paintings are in existence now,” he an- 
swered. “While I was acting as model to 
Apelles—and I may remark that I never 
grew tired of standing in the position he 
desired—I listened with great satisfaction 
to the conversations between him and the 
various friends who called upon him while 
he was at work. The chief of these friends 
was Hippocrates, the celebrated physician, 
between whom and Apelles a very strong 
friendship existed. 

“Hippocrates was a man of great common 
sense. He did not believe that diseases were 
caused by spirits and demons and all that 
sort of thing, and in many ways he made 
himself very interesting tome. So, in course 
of time, after having visited him a good deal, 
I made up my mind to quit the study of art 
and go into that of medicine. 

“I got on very well, and after a time I 
practised with him in many cases, and he 
must have had a good deal of confidence in 
me, for when the King of Persia sent for him 
to come to his court, offering him all sorts 
of munificent rewards, Hippocrates declined, 
but he suggested to me that I should go. 

“*You look like a doctor,’ said he. ‘The 
king would have confidence in you simply on 
account of your presence; and, besides, you 
do know a great deal about medicine.’ But 
I did not go to Persia, and shortly after 
that I left the island of Cos and gave up 
the practice of medicine. 

“Later, in the second century before 
Christ, I made the acquaintance of a meth- 
odist doctor—” 

“A what?” Mrs. Crowder and I exclaimed 
at the same moment. 

He laughed. “I thought that would sur- 
prise you, but it is true.” 

“Of course it is true,” said his wife, color- 
ing a little. “Does thee think I would doubt 
anything thee told me? If thee had said 
that Abraham had a Quaker cook, I would 
have believed it.” 

“And if I had told you that,” said Mr. 
Crowder, “it would have been so. But to 
explain about this methodist doctor. In 
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those days the physicians were divided into 
three schools: empirics, dogmatists, and 
methodists. This man I speak of—Asclepi- 
ades—was the leading methodist physician, 
depending, as the name suggests, upon regu- 
lar methods of treatment instead of experi- 
ments and theories adapted to the particular 
case in hand. 

“He also was a man of great good sense, 
and was very witty besides. He made a good 
deal of fun of other physicians, and used to 
call the system of Hippocrates ‘meditation 
on death.’ I studied with him for some time, 
but it was not until the second century of the 
present era that I really began the practice 
of my profession. Then I made the acquain- 
tance of the great Galen. He was a man who 
was not only a physician, but an accom- 
plished surgeon, and this could be said of 
very few people in that age of the world. I 
studied anatomy and surgery under him, and 
afterward practised with him as I had done 
with Hippocrates. 

“The study of anatomy was rather diffi- 
cult in those days, because the Roman laws 
forbade the dissection of citizens, and the 
anatomists had to depend for their know- 
ledge of the human frame upon their exami- 
nations of the bodies of enemies killed in 
battle; those of slaves, in whom no one took 
an interest; but most of all upon the bodies 
of apes. Great numbers of these beasts were 
brought from Africa solely for the use of 
the Roman surgeons, and in that connection 
I remember an incident which was rather 
curious. 

“Thad not finished my studies under Galen 
when that great master one day informed 
me that a trader had brought him an ape, 
which had been confined in a small building 
near his house. He asked me to go out and 
kill it and have it brought into his dissecting- 
room, where he was to deliver a lecture to 
some students. 

“TI started for the building referred to. 
On the way I was met by the trader. He 
was a vile-looking man, with black matted 
hair and little eyes, and did not look much 
higher in intelligence than the brutes he 
dealt in. He grinned diabolically as he led 
me to the little house and opened the door. 
I looked in. There was no ape there, but in 
one corner sat a dark-brown African girl. I 
looked at the man in surprise. ‘The ape I 
was to bring got away from me,’ he said, 
‘but that thing will do a great deal better, 
and I will not charge any more than I would 
for the ape. Kill it, and we will put it into 
a bag and carry it to the doctor. He will be 
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glad to see what we have brought him in- 
stead of an ape.’ 

“T angrily ordered the man to leave the 
place, and taking the girl by the arm, —al- 
though I had a good deal of trouble in catch- 
ing her,—I led her to Galen and told him the 
story.” 

“And what became of the poor thing?” 
asked Mrs. Crowder. 

“Galen bought her from the man at the 
price of an ape, and tried to have her edu- 
cated as a servant; but she was a wild crea- 
ture and could not be taught much. In some 
way or other the people in charge of the 
amphitheater got possession of her, and I 
heard that she was to figure in the games at 
anapproaching great occasion. I wasshocked 
and grieved to hear this, for I had taken an 
interest in the girl, and I knew what it meant 
for her to take part in the games in 
the arena. I tried to buy her, but it was 
of no use: she was wanted for a partic- 
ular purpose. On the day she was to 
appear in the arena I was there.” 

“I don’t see how thee could do it,” 
said Mrs. Crowder, her face quite pale. 

“People’s sensibilities were different 
in those days,” said her husband. “I don’t 
suppose I could do such a thing now. 
After a time she was brought out and 
left entirely alone in the middle of the / 
great space. She was nearly frightened 
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“The bear, however, seemed to look upon 
the performance as one which would prove 
very satisfactory. He was hungry, not hav- 
ing had anything to eat for several days, 
and here was an appetizing young person 
waiting for him to devour her. 

“He had fixed his eyes upon her the 
moment he appeared, and had paid no atten- 
tion whatever to the crowds by which he 
was surrounded. He gave a slight growl, 
the hairs on his neck stood up, and he made 
a quick movement toward the girl. But she 
did not wait for him. Springing to her feet, 
she fled, the bear after her. 

“Now followed one of the most exciting 
chases ever known in the history of the 
Roman amphitheater. That frightened girl, 
as swift as a deer, ran around and around 
the vast space, followed closely by her savage 














to death by the people and the fear of ‘‘ 4 his 
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some unknown terror. Trembling from 
head to foot, she looked from side to 
side, and at last sank crouching on the 
ground. Everybody was quiet, for it was 
not known what was to happen next. 
Then a grating sound was heard, and the 
clank of an iron door, and a large brown 
bear appeared in the arena. The crouch- 
ing girl fixed her eyes upon him, but did 
not move. 

“The idea of a combat between this 
tender girl and a savage bear could not 
be entertained. What was about to oc- 
cur. seemed simply a piece of 
brutal carnage, with nothing to 
make it interesting. A great 
many people expressed their dis- 
satisfaction. The hard-hearted 
populace, even if they did not 
care about fair play in their 
games, did desire some element 
of chance which would give flavor 
to the cruelty. But here was 
nothing of the sort. It would 
have been as well to feed the 
beast with a sheep. 
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“*THE CROUCHING GIRL FIXED HER EYES UPON HIM.’” 


























pursuer; but although he was active and 
powerful and unusually swift for a bear, he 
could not catch her. 

“ Around and around she went, and around 
went the red-eyed beast behind her; but he 
could not gain upon her, and she showed no 
sign that her strength was giving out. 

“ Now the audience began to perceive that 
a contest was really going on: it was a con- 
test of speed and endurance, and the longer 
the girl ran the more inclined the people were 
to take her part. At last there was a great 
shout that she should be allowed to escape. 
A little door was opened in the side of the 
amphitheater; she shot through it, and it 
was closed almost in the face of the panting 
and furious bear.” 

“What became of the poor girl?” ex- 
claimed Mrs. Crowder. 

“A sculptor bought her,” said Mr. Crow- 
der. “He wanted to use her as a model for 
a statue of the swift Diana; but this never 
came to anything. The girl could not be 
made to stand still for a moment. She was 
in a chronic condition of being frightened 
to death. After that I heard of her no 
more; it was easy for people to disappear in 
Rome. But this incident in the arena was 
remembered and talked about for many years 
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afterward. The fact that a girl was pos- 
sessed of such extraordinary swiftness that 
she would have been able to escape from a 
wild beast, by means of her speed alone, had 
she been in an open plain, was considered one 
of the most interesting natural wonders which 
had been brought to the notice of the Roman 
people by means of the sports in the arena.” 

“Fortunately,” said Mrs. Crowder, “thee 
did not—” 

“No,” said her husband, “I did not. I re- 
quired more than speed in a case like that. 
And now I think,” said he, rising, “we must 
call this session concluded.” 

The next day I was obliged to bid farewell 
to the Crowders, and my business arrange- 
ments made it improbable that I should see 
them again for a long time—I could not say 
how long. As I bade Mr. Crowder farewell 
and stood holding his hand in mine, he smiled, 
and said: “That ’s right. Look hard at me; 
study every line in my face, and then when 
you see me again you will be better able—” 

“Not a bit,” said Mrs. Crowder. “He is 
just as able to judge now as he would be if 
he stayed away for twenty years.” 

I believed her, as I warmly shook her hand, 
and I believe that I shall always continue to 
believe her. 


THE END. 


BLONDEL. 
BY CLARENCE URMY. 


\ JITHIN my heart I long have kept 
A little chamber cleanly swept, 

Embroidered with a fleur-de-lis, 

And lintel boughs of redwood-tree; 

A bed, a book, a crucifix, 

Two little copper candlesticks 

With tapers ready for the match 

The moment I his footfall catch, 

That when in thought he comes to me 

He straightway at his ease may be. 

This guest I love so to allure— 

Blondel, King Richard’s troubadour! 


He often comes, but sings no more 

(He says his singing days are o’er!); 
Still, sweet of tongue and filled with tales 
Of knights and ladies, bowers and vales, 
He caps our frugal meal with talk 

Of langue d’oil and langue d’oc, 

Of Picardy and Aquitaine, 

Blanche of Castile and Charlemagne, 
Of ménestrel, trouvére, conteur, 

Mime, histrion, and old harpeur— 

Small wonder that I love him well, 

King Richard’s troubadour, Blondel! 


Still, as he comes at candle-light 

And goes before the east is bright, 

I have no heart to beg him keep 

Late hour with me when wooed by sleep; 
But one request I ever make, 

And ever no for answer take: 

He will not make the secret mine, 

What song he sang at Diirrenstein! 


Sleep, troubadour! 


Enough that thou 


With that sweet lay didst keep thy vow 
And link thy name by deathless art 


With Richard of the Lion Heart! 
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N 1752, when Franklin’s letters on elec- 
tricity were translated into French and 
printed in Paris, the preceptor of the royal 
family, the Abbé Nollet, “who had form’d 
and publish’d a theory of electricity,” would 
not “at first believe that such a work came 
from America, and said it must have been 
fabricated by his enemies at Paris, to decry 
his system.” Nor was it for some time that 
he could be convinced “that there really 
existed such a man as Franklin at Phil- 
adelphia.” Such a fact serves strikingly to 
show his position in American philosophy. 

It is difficult to discover what first turned 
Franklin’s attention to questions of science, 
and it seems most likely that it was merely 
one expression of his appetite for all learn- 
ing. Asa boy in Boston, so his autobiography 
relates, his brother’s paper was aided by 
“some ingenious men among his friends, 
who amus’d themselves by writing little 
pieces”; and from another source it is 
known that among them was Dr. William 
Douglas, who ranked high in the colonies 
for his learning; but the fact that he and his 
fellow-writers were desperately opposed to 
inoculation reveals the limits of their intel- 
lects, and makes it improbable that the so- 
called “ Hell-fire Club” exerted much of an 
influence upon the apprentice. 

During Franklin’s brief sojourn in Lon- 
don in 1725-26 he made the acquaintance of 
several men of scientific attainments, among 
others of Dr. Mandeville, author of “The 
Fable of the Bees,” and Dr. Pemberton, the 
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secretary of the Royal Society. An asbestos 
purse he brought with him from America, 
and which he offered for sale, secured him 
the acquaintance of Sir Hans Sloane, who, 
Franklin relates, “came to see me, and in- 
vited me to his house in Bloomsbury Square, 
where he show’d me all his curiosities.” Pem- 
berton promised “to give me an opportunity, 
some time or other, of seeing Sir Isaac New- 
ton, of which I was extreamly desirous, but 
this never happened.” Thus it is evident that 
even at twenty Franklin had strong predilec- 
tions for men and questions of science. 

His life after his return to Philadelphia 
goes as well to prove his interest. Here he 
“form’d most of my ingenious acquaintance 
into a club of mutual improvement,” which 
was called the Junto, each member of 
which, in turn, was required to produce 
“one or more queries on any point of Morals, 
Politics, or Natural Philosophy, to be dis- 
cuss’d by the company.” A few of the ques- 
tions so propounded and debated are known, 
and among them are to be found such as: 
“How may the phenomena of vapors be ex- 
plained?” “What is the reason that the 
tides rise higher in the Bay of Fundy than 
the Bay of Delaware?” and “ Why does the 
flame of a candle tend upwards in a spire?” 
It is not probable that the discussions were 
of much importance, though Franklin himself 
asserted that the club “was the best school 
of philosophy, morality and politics that then 
existed in the province;for our queries, which 
were read the week preceding their discus- 


















sion, put us upon reading with attention 
upon the several subjects, that we might 
speak more to the purpose.” 

The early years of his printing were too 
busy ones to let him devote much time to 
such subjects, but his newspaper supplies an 
occasional evidence that he was not wholly 
neglecting them. In the “Gazette,” as early 
as 1732, he wrote “On making Rivers navi- 
gable”; a little later “On late Discoveries”; 
and in 1737 he compiled for his columns an 
article on the “ Causes of Earthquakes,” “the 
late earthquakes felt here, and probably in 
all the neighboring provinces, having made 
many people desirous to know what may be 
the natural cause of such violent concus- 
sions.” Though his trade prevented him 
from all research himself, his real interest 
at this time is well proved by his drawing up 
a subscription paper to raise an annual fund 
to enable that “accurate Observator,” John 
Bartram, who “has had a Propensity to 
Botanicks from his Infancy, and to the Pro- 
ductions of Nature in general,” to pursue 
his “Searches after Vegetables and Fos- 
sils,” on condition that “he will describe and 
yearly communicate to the Subscribers ” the 
results. 

Out of this subscription grew a far more 
important project. In 1744 Franklin sug- 
gested the formation of a society of those 
interested in science, and drew up a “pro- 
posal,” or plan, for such an organization, to 
which he gave the name of “The American 
Philosophical Society,” offering himself to 
serve as secretary. His wish was attained 
so far as the formation, but for many years 
little was accomplished, and Franklin com- 
plained that “the members of our Society 
here are very idle gertlemen,” who “will 
take no pains.” {n connection with it, the 
printer planned “to publish an American 
Philosophical Miscellany, monthly or quar- 
terly,” but this was never achieved. Long 
after the society grew into importance, and, 
with Franklin as its president, came to take 
rank among the learned bodies of Europe. 

Prior to the issue of the proposal Franklin 
had proved his right to be deemed more than 
a student of science, by his invention of the 
famous Franklin stove. One of his queries 
for the Junto was entitled, “How may smoky 
chimneys be best cured?” suggesting that 
very early in his studies his attention was 
turning toa kindred problem. “It is strange, 
methinks,” Franklin remarked, “that though 
chimneys have been for so long in use, the 
construction should be so little understood, 
till lately, that no workman pretended to 
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make one which should always carry off all 
smoke.” Nor was this the only difficulty of 
the old fireplace the investigator catalogued. 
It might have the “ conveniency of two warm 
seats, one in each corner; but they are some- 
times too hot to abide in, . . . and the cold 
air so nips the backs and heels of those that 
sit before the fire that they have no comfort 
till either screens or settles are provided,” 
while “a moderate quantity of wood on the 
fire, in so large a hearth, seems but little; 
and, in so strong and cold a draft, warms 
but little; so that people are continually lay- 
ing on more. In short, it is next to impossi- 
ble to warm a room with such a fireplace.” 
As an alternative, a Dutch or German stove 
could be used; but these had offsetting de- 
fects, in that they supplied little or no fresh 
air to the room, and “there is no sight of the 
fire, which in itself is a pleasant thing.” To 
combine the advantages and eliminate the 
defects of the two systems was the task 
he set himself, and in 1742 he evolved the 
“Pennsylvania Fire-Place,” in which the 
heat from an open fire, after ascending, was 
made to descend before escaping through 
the chimney, and thus was made to heat 
currents of fresh air as they entered the 
room. It is impossible to-day to realize what 
this improvement meant. “I suppose our an- 
cestors never thought,” said Franklin, “of 
warming rooms to sit in; all they purposed 
was, to haveaplace to make a fire in, by which 
they might warm themselves when cold.” 
But with this stove “your whole room is 
equally warm, so that people need not crowd 
so close round the fire, but may sit near the 
window, and have the benefit of the light for 
reading, writing, needlework, &c. They may 
sit with comfort in any part of the room, 
which is a very considerable advantage in a 
large family.” It was accomplished, too, with 
a great saving in fuel. “I suppose,” the in- 
ventor claimed, “taking a number of families 
together, that two thirds, or half the wood, 
at least, is saved.” He himself found that 
“My common room, I know, is made twice 
as warm as it used to be, with a quarter of 
the wood I formerly consumed there.” This 
saving, by his own choice, was all the profit 
that accrued to him. In his autobiography 
he says: 


I made a present of the model to Mr. Robert 
Grace, one of my early friends, who, having an 
iron-furnace, found the casting of the plates for 
these stoves a profitable thing, as they were grow- 
ing in demand. To promote that demand, I wrote 
and published a pamphlet, entitled “An Account of 
the new-invented Pennsylvania Fireplaces ; wherein 
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their Construction und Manner of Operation is 
particularly explained; their Advantages above 
every other Method of warming Rooms demon- 
strated ; and all Objections that have been raised 
against the Use of them answered and obviated,” etc. 
This pamphlet had a good effect. Gov’r Thomas 
was so pleas’d with the construction of this stove, 
as described in it, that he offered to give me a 
patent for the sole vending of them for a term 
of years; but I declin’d it from a principle which 
has ever weighed with me on such occasions, viz., 
That, as we enjoy great advantages from the inven- 
tions of others, we shuuld be glad of an opportunity 
to serve others by any invention of ours ; and this we 
should do freely and generously. 

An ironmonger in London however, assuming 
a good deal of my pamphlet, and working it up 
into his own, and making some small changes in 
the machine, which rather hurt its operation, got 
a patent for it there, and made, as I was told, a 
little fortune by it. And this is not the only in- 
stance of patents taken out for my inventions by 
others, tho’ not always with the same ‘success, 
which I never contested, as having no desire of 
profiting by patents myself, and hating disputes. 
The use of these fireplaces in very many houses, 
both of this and the neighboring colonies, has 
been, and is, a great saving of wood to the in- 
habitants. 


Many years later Franklin invented a 
second stove, which he believed would be of 
equal service, constructed on the principle 
of the siphon, so that the fire was made to 
draw downward, thus consuming its own 
smoke, and which could burn either wood 
or coal. His first model, in which the coals 
were held in an ornamental urn, was com- 
pleted in 1771, and was used by him success- 


fully for several years; but the stove never - 


obtained any general vogue. It, however, 
supplied the basis of a clever epigram, said 
to have been written by a Miss Norris, which 
cbtained great currency at the time: 


Like Newton sublimely he soared 
To a summit before unattained, 
New regions of science explored, 
And the palm of philosophy gained. 


Oh, had he been wise to pursue 

The track for his talent designed, 
What tribute of praise had been due 

To the teacher and friend of mankind. 


But to covet political fame 
Was in him a degrading ambition; 
A spark that from Lucifer came 
And kindled the flame of sedition. 


Let candor then write on his urn, 
Here lies the renowned inventor, 
Whose flame to the skies sought to burn, 
But inverted descends to the centre. 
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Although it was not announced until some 
years later, Franklin in 1743 made a discov- 
ery which, if not as utilitarian as his stove, 
bespoke a higher order of scientific research. 
In that year he was prevented from observ- 
ing an eclipse by a storm which obscured the 
moon. Much to his surprise, he found that 
though the storm blew from the northeast, 
yet it had not reached Boston till an hour 
after the eclipse was over. This set him to 
studying the movements of the winds, and to 
the proving of the apparent contradiction 
that storms travel in an opposite direction 
from that of the wind. Impossible as this 
might seem to reconcile, Franklin formed 
a “conjecture” which is scarcely to be 
equaled in scientific writing for its clear- 
ness, convincingness, and happy use of com- 
parison. 


Suppose [he wrote] a great tract of country, 
land and sea, to wit, Florida and the Bay of 
Mexico, to have clear weather for several days, 
and to be heated by the sun, and its air thereby 
exceedingly rarefied. Suppose the country north- 
eastward, as Pennsylvania, New England, Nova 
Scotia, and Newfoundland, to be at the same time 
covered with clouds, and its air chilled and con- 
densed. The rarefied air being lighter must rise, 
and the denser air next to it will press into its 
place; that will be followed by the next denser air, 
that by the next, and so on. Thus, when I have 
a fire in my chimney, there is a current of air con- 
stantly flowing from the door to the chimney; but 
the beginning of the motion was at the chimney, 
where the air being rarefied by the fire rising, its 
place was supplied by the cooler air that was next 
to it, and the place of that by the next, and so on 
to the door. So the water in a long sluice or mill- 
race, being stopped by a gate, is at rest like the 
air in a calm; but as soon as you open the gate at 
one end to let it out, the water next the gate be- 
gins first to move, that which is next to it follows; 
and so, though the water proceeds forward to the 
gate, the motion which began there runs back- 
wards, if one may so speak, to the upper end of the 
race, where the water is last in motion. 


It was in 1746 that Franklin’s attention 
was first drawn to electricity. From a long 
period of neglect the subject had suddenly 
secured renewed attention by Gray’s experi- 
ments as to the conductivity of various sub- 
stances, and Dufay’s discovery of what he 
deemed two kinds of electricity. Close upon 
these developments came the perfecting of 
the Leyden jar, and with it the science 
sprang into instant popularity. Traveling 
electricians went about all over Europe, ex- 
hibiting the phenomena and selling shocks 
to a half-frightened and deeply interested 
public. 
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It was one of these itinerants who set the 
master printer to studying the mysterious 
fluid. “Being at Boston, I met there with a 
Dr. Spence, who was lately arrived from 
Scotland, and show’d me some electric ex- 
periments. They were imperfectly perform’d, 
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for my house was continually full, for some 
time, with people who came to see these new 
wonders.” 

There was a quality in Franklin’s mind 
which made it impossible for him not to at- 
tempt improvement in whatever he took in 

















PAINTED BY STEPHEN SLAUGHTER. 


ENGRAVED ON WOOD BY T. JOHNSON. 


IN THE NATIONAL PORTRAIT GALLERY, LONDON. 


SIR HANS SLOANE. 


as he was not very expert; but, being on a 
subject quite new to me, they equally sur- 
pris’d and pleased me. Soon after my return 
to Philadelphia, our library company receiv’d 
from Mr. P. Collinson, Fellow of the Royal 
Society of London, a present of a glass tube, 
with some account of the use of it in making 
such experiments. I eagerly seized the op- 
portunity of repeating what I had seen in 
Boston; and, by much practice, acquir’d great 
readiness in performing those, also, which we 
had an account of from England, adding a 
number of new ones. I say much practice, 
Vo. LVIII.—88. 


hand, and within a year he had ascertained 
a fact which went far to revolutionize the 
whole science. Discarding the idea that 
electricity was a force created by friction, 
he maintained that it was “ really an element 
diffused among, and attracted by other mat- 
ter, particularly by water and metals.” He 
proved that the Leyden jar, no matter how 
highly electrified, contained no. more elec- 
tricity than it did before it was charged, 
what was added to one surface being taken 
from the other. This demonstrated, he 
brushed aside Dufay’s theory of vitreous 
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and resinous electricity, and gave to the 
world in its stead that of a positive and 
negative, or, as he sometimes phrased it, of 
a plus and minus state. Not merely did this 
account for and explain the great mass of 
known phenomena, but the beginning of 
modern electricity may be said to date from 
the discovery, for by it the mysterious fluid, 
from being merely a curiosity, became, po- 
tentially, a new force or power. 

Other investigators had suggested the 
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or masts of turpentine wood, I imagine there 
would either have been no stroke, or, if a 
stroke, the wire would have conducted it all 
into the sea without damage to the ship.” 


To determine the question, whether the clouds 
that contain lightning are electrified or not, I 
would propose an experiment to be tried where it 
may be done conveniently. On the top of some 
high tower or steeple, place a kind of sentry- 
box, . . . big enough to contain a man and an 
electrical stand. From the middle of the stand let 
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FRANKLIN’S MODEL OF “THE PENNSYLVANIA FIRE-PLACE,” NOW IN THE AMERICAN PHILOSOPHICAL SOCIETY. 


probable identity of electricity and light- 
ning, and to prove this was Franklin’s next 
undertaking. He first drew up a paper bring- 
ing together all the evidence and arguments 
in favor of the belief; but in his scientific 
work he was never satisfied with a mere 
theory, and so he undertook to demonstrate 
it. Probably his method was suggested to 
him by an account he received of a certain 
ship’s experience with St. Elmo’s fire and 
a stroke of lightning during a storm. These 
masthead globes of fire, Franklin argued, 
were but “the electrical fire . . : then draw- 
ing off, as by points, fromthe cloud . . . and 
had there been a good wire communication 
from the spintle heads to the sea, that could 
have conducted more freely than tarred ropes, 


an iron rod rise and pass bending out of the door, 
and then upright twenty or thirty feet, pointed 
very sharp at the end. If the electrical stand be 
kept clean and dry, a man standing on it, when 
such clouds are passing low, might be electrified 
and afford sparks, the rod drawing fire to him from 
a cloud. If any danger to the man should be ap- 
prehended (though I think there would be none), 
let him stand on the floor of his box, and now and 
then bring near to the rod the loop of a wire that 
has one end fastened to the leads, he holding it by 
a wax handle; so that sparks, if the rod is electri- 
fied, will strike from the rod to the wire, and not 
affect him. 


Franklin himself was not able to carry out 
this experiment, because Philadelphia was 
without a suitable eminence. His sugges- 
tion was seized upon, however, by the French 
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savants, Buffon, Dalibard, and De Lor. On 
a hill at Marly a rod was erected, and on May 
10, 1752,“ a thunder cloud having passed over 
the place where the bar stood, those who were 
appointed to observe it, drew near and at- 
tracted from it sparks of fire, perceiving the 
same kind of commotions as in the com- 
mon electrical experiments.” Ere Franklin 
learned of this successful proving of his 
theory with his method by the French 
scientists, he could write them that “the 
same experiment has succeeded in Philadel- 
phia, though made in a different and more 
easy manner.” Then in a purely abstract 
form he described the mode which so seized 
the popular fancy: 

















Make a small cross of two light strips of cedar, 
the arm so long as to reach to the four corners of 
a large thin silk handkerchief when extended; tie 
the corners of the handkerchief to the extremities 
of the cross, so you have the body of a kite; which, 
being properly accommodated with a tail, loop, and 
string, will rise in the air, like those made of paper; 
but this being’ of silk is fitter to bear the wet and 
wind of a thunder-gust without tearing. To the 
top of the upright stick of the cross is to be fixed 
a very sharp-pointed wire, rising a foot or more 
above the wood. To the end of the twine, next the 
hand, is to be tied a silk ribbon, and where the 
silk and twine join, a key may be fastened. This 
kite is to be raised when a thunder-gust appears 
to be coming on, and the person who holds the 
string must stand within a door or window, or 
under some cover, so that the silk ribbon may not 
be wet; and care must be taken that the twine does 
not touch the frame of the door or window. As 
soon as any of the thunder-clouds come over the 



























kite, the pointed wire will draw the electric fire 
from them, and the kite, with all the twine, will 
be electrified, and the loose filaments of the twine 
will stand out every way, and be attracted by an 
approaching finger. And when the rain has wetted 
the kite and twine, so that it can conduct the elec- 
tric fire freely, you will find it stream out plenti- 
fully from the key on the approach of ~your 
knuckle. At this key the phial may be charged; 
and from electric fire thus obtained, spirits may 
be kindled, and all the other electric experiments 
be performed, which are usually done by the help 
of a rubbed glass globe or tube, and thereby the 
sameness of the electric matter with that of light- 
ning completely demonstrated. 


Even before the identity of electricity and 
lightning had been thus established, Frank- 
lin outlined his proposal for the protection 
of buildings. “If these things are so,” he 
argued as early as 1749, “may not the know- 
ledge of this power of points be of use to 
mankind, in preserving houses, churches, 
ships, &c from the stroke of lightning, by 
directing us to fix, on the highest parts of 
those edifices, upright rods of iron made 
sharp as a needle, and gilt to prevent rust- 
ing, and from the foot of those rods a wire 
down the outside of the building into the 
ground, or down round one of the shrouds 
of a ship, and down her side till it reaches 
the water? Would not these pointed rods 
probably draw the electrical fire silently out 
of a cloud before it came nigh enough to 
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strike, and thereby secure us from that most 
sudden and terrible mischief?” It was pre- 
eminently Franklinian that he should turn 
his discovery to a useful purpose before the 
truth of it was accepted, far less confirmed. 
And few inventors have been so directly re- 
warded, for he relates that: 
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of iron below was very slight. Thus, in the course 
of time, this invention has proved of use to the 
author of it, and has added this personal advantage 
to the pleasure he before received from having 
been useful to others. 


These two most important discoveries of 
Franklin, as well as his minor experiments, 
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My own house was one day attacked by light- 
ning, which occasioned the neighbors to run in to 
give assistance, in case of its being on fire. But 
no damage was done, and my family was only 
found a good deal frightened with the violence of 
the explosion. Last year, my house being en- 
larged, the conductor was obliged to be taken 
down. I found, upon examination, that the pointed 
termination of copper, which was originally nine 
inches long, and about one third of an inch in 
diameter in its thickest part, had been almost en- 
tirely melted; and that its connection with the rod 


were first made known to Europe by letters 
he wrote to Mr. Collinson. 


I thought it right [Franklin said in his autobiog- 
raphy] he should be inform’d of our success in using 
it [a glass tube], and wrote him several letters con- 
taining accounts of our experiments. He got them 
read in the Royal Society, where they were not at 
first thought worth so much notice as to be printed 
in their Transactions. One paper, which I wrote for 
Mr. Kinnersley, on the sameness of lightning with 
electricity, I sent to Dr. Mitchel, an acquaintance 
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of mine, and one of the members also of that so- 
ciety, who wrote me word that it had been read, 
but was laughed at by the connoisseurs. The 
papers, however, being shown to Dr. Fothergill, 
he thought them of too much value to be stifled, 
and advis’d the printing of them. Mr. Collinson 
then gave them to Cavé for publication in his 
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experimental philosophy, and lectur’d in that 
branch of science, undertook to repeat what he 
called the Philadelphia Experiments ; and, after 
they were performed before the king and court, 
all the curious of Paris flocked to see them. I 
will not swell this narrative with an account of 
that capital experiment, nor of the infinite pleasure 
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Gentleman’s Magazine ; but he chose to print them 
separately in a pamphlet, and Dr. Fothergill wrote 
the preface. Cavé, it seems, judged rightly for his 
profit, for by the additions that arrived afterward, 
they swell’d to a quarto volume, which has had 
five editions, and cost him nothing for copy- 
money. . . . What gave my book the more sudden 
and general celebrity, was the success of one of 
its proposed experiments, made by Messrs. Dali- 
bard and De Lor at Marly, for drawing lightning 
from the clouds. This engag’d the public attention 
everywhere. M. de Lor, who had an apparatus for 


I receiv’d in the success of a similar one I made 
soon after with a kite at Philadelphia, as both are 
to be found in the histories of electricity. 

Dr. Wright, an English physician, when at 
Paris, wrote to a friend, who was of the Royal 
Society, an account of the high esteem my exper- 
iments were in among the learned abroad, and of 
their wonder that my writings had been so little 
noticed in England. The society, on this, resum’d 
the consideration of the letters that had been read 
to them; and the celebrated Dr. Watson drew up 
a summary account of them, and of all I had 
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afterwards sent to England on the subject, which 
he accompanied with some praise of the writer. 
This summary was then printed in their Transac- 
tions; and some members of the society in London, 
particularly the very ingenious Mr. Canton, hav- 
ing verified the experiment of procuring lightning 
from the clouds by a pointed rod, and acquainting 
them with the success, they soon made me more 
than amends for the slight with which they had 
before treated me. Without my having made any 
application for that honour, they chose me a mem- 


1758, “began to prate upon the presumption 
of philosophy in erecting iron rods to draw 
the lightning from the clouds. His brains 
were in a ferment, and he railed and foamed 
against those points and the presumption 
that erected them, in language taken partly 
from Scripture and partly from the disputes 
of tavern philosophy, in as wild, mad a man- 
ner as King Lear raves against his daugh- 
ters’ disobedience and ingratitude, and 
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ber, and voted that I should be excus’d the cus- 
tomary payments, which would have amounted to 
twenty-five guineas; and ever since have given 
me their Transactions gratis. They also presented 
me with the gold medal of Sir Godfrey Copley for 
the year 1753, the delivery of which was accom- 
panied by a very handsome speech of the presi- 
dent, Lord Macclesfield, wherein I was highly 
honoured. 


Although the use of the lightning-rod, or, 
as it was then more often called, “Frank- 
lin’s rod,” spread rapidly, there was a strong 
opposition at first to its employment. John 
Adams reports one wiseacre who, as late as 


against the meanness of the storm in join- 
ing with his daughters against him, in 
Shakspeare’s Lear. He talked of presuming 
upon God, as Peter attempted to walk upon 
the water; attempting to control the artillery 
of heaven—an execution that mortal man 
can’t stay.” More publicly, the Rev. Thomas 
Prince, ignoring the fact that earthquakes 
had occurred before the erection of these 
safeguards, found in them the cause for the 
shock of 1755, and in a sermon urged that 


The more Points of Iron are erected round the 
Earth, to draw the Electrical Substance out of the 




















Air ; the more the Earth must needs be charged 
with it. And therefor it seems worthy of consid- 
eration, Whether any Part of the Earth being 
fuller of this terrible Substance may not be more 
exposed to more shocking Earthquakes. In Boston 
are more erected than anywhere else in New-Eng- 
land; and Boston seems to be more dreadfully 
shaken. Oh! there is no getting out of the mighty 
Hand of God! If we think to avoid it in the Air, we 
cannot in the Earth. Yea, it may grow more fatal. 


So late as 1770 it was maintained that “as 
lightning is one of the means of punishing 
the sins of mankind, and of warning them 
from the commission 
of sin, it is impious 
to prevent its full 
execution.” 

There was a yet 
stranger contro- 
versy over thediscov- 
ery, long after the 
general _— principle 
had gained well-nigh 
universal accep- 
tance. A powder- 
magazine in Europe 
havingbeenexploded 
by lightning, the 
British Board of 
Ordnance requested 
the Royal Society to 
recommend the best 
method for preserv- 
ing the arsenals at 
Purfleet from such a 
danger. The society 
appointed a com- 
mittee of five, of 
which Franklin was 
one, to prepare a report, and they recom- 
mended Franklin’s system. But from this 
one member, Benjamin Wilson, dissented so 
far as to advocate the use of blunt, and not 
pointed, ends to the rods. The latter were 
adopted, and Wilson, “grown angry,” pub- 
lished two pamphlets, so Franklin states, 
“reflecting on the Royal Society, the com- 
mittee, and myself, with some asperity.” To 
this Franklin made no reply, for, he ex- 
plained, “I have never entered into any 
controversy in defence of my philosophical 
opinions; I leave them to take their chance 
in the world. If they are right, truth and 
experience will support them; if wrong, they 
ought to be refuted and rejected. Disputes 
are apt to sour one’s temper, and disturb 
one’s quiet. I have no private interest in 
the reception of my inventions by the world, 
having never made, nor proposed to make, 
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the least profit by any of them.” His friend 
Ingenhousz, however, took up the contro- 
versy, and was, so Franklin laughingly 
noted, “as much heated about this one 
point, as the Jansenists and Molinists were 
about the five.” There the matter would, no 
doubt, have ended had not a new antagonist 
entered the field. George III, having good 
cause to dislike Franklin’s political opinions, 
sought to discredit his scientific ones by or- 
dering the substitution of blunt for pointed 
ends on Kew Palace. Such was his desire to 
prove Franklin in error that he asked Sir 
John Pringle to give 
an opinion in favor 
of the change, only 
to receive the reply 
that “the laws of 
Nature were not 
changeable at royal 
pleasure.” It was 
then “intimated to 
him by the King’s au- 
thority that a Pres- 
ident of the Royal 
Society entertain- 
ing such an opinion 
ought to resign, and 
he resigned accord- 
ingly,” at the same 
time being deprived 
of his position as 
physician to _ the 
queen, with all favor 
in court circles, so 
that he was forced to 
leave Londonandlive 
in extreme poverty. 
Franklin, unwitting 
of the injury it had brought his friend, as- 
serted thatthe king’s action was “a matter of 
small importance to me,” adding: “If I had a 
wish about it, it would be that he had rejected 
them altogether as ineffectual. For it is only 
since he thought himself and family safe 
from the thunder of Heaven that he dared 
to use his own thunder in destroying his in- 
nocent subjects.” However the court might 
side with the king, the wits did otherwise, 
and one of them produced an epigram well 
worth quotation: 

While you, great George, for safety hunt, 

And sharp conductors change for blunt, 

The nation ’s out of joint. 
Franklin a wiser course pursues, 
And all your thunder fearless views, 
By keeping to the point. 

It is interesting to compare this action of 
royalty with one of the earliest experiments 
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760 
or tricks in electricity which Franklin at- 
tempted, and which he described to Collinson 
in the following words: 

The magical picture is made thus. Having a 
large mezzotinto with a frame and glass, suppose 
of the King (God preserve him), take out the print, 
and cut a pannel out of it near two inches distant 
from the frame all round. If the cut is through 
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border and picture together, by which the picture 
will appear of a piece, as at first, only part is be- 
hind the glass, and part before. Hold the picture 
horizontally by the top, and place a little movable 
gilt crown on the King’s head. If now the picture 
be moderately electrified, and another person take 
hold of the frame with one hand, so that his fingers 
touch its inside gilding, and with the other hand 
endeavour to take off the crown, he will receive a 
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the picture, it is not the worse. With thin paste, 
or gum-water, fix the border that is cut off on the 
inside the glass, pressing it smooth and close; then 
fill up the vacancy by gilding the glass well with 
leaf-gold or brass. Gild likewise the inner edge of 
the back of the frame all round, except the top 
part, and form a communication between that 
gilding and the gilding behind the glass; then put 
in the board, and that side is finished. Turn up the 
glass, and gild the fore side exactly over the back 
gilding, and when it is dry, cover it by pasting on 
the pannel of the picture that hath been cut out, 
observing to bring the correspondent parts of the 
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terrible blow, and fail in the attempt. If the 
picture were highly charged, the consequence 
might perhaps be as fatal as that of high treason; 
for, when the spark is taken through a quire of 
paper laid on the picture by means of a wire com- 
munication, it makes a fair hole through every 
sheet, that is, through forty-eight leaves, though 
a quire of paper is thought good armour against 
the push of a sword, or even against a pistol 
bullet, and the crack is exceeding loud. The 
operator, who holds the picture by the upper end, 
where the inside of the frame is not gilt, to pre- 
vent its falling, feels nothing of the shock, and 
























may touch the face of the picture without danger, 
which he pretends is a test of his loyalty. If a 
ring of persons take the shock among them, the 
experiment is called The Conspirators. 


It was in 1757 that Franklin’s notice was 
attracted to the effect of oil on “the stilling 
of waves.” What served to excite his inter- 
est, he states, was observing, in a convoy, 
“the wakes of two of the ships to be re- 
markably smooth, while all the others were 
ruffled by the wind, which blew fresh. Being 
puzzled with the differing appearance, I at 
last pointed it out to our captain, and asked 
him the meaning of it. ‘The cooks,’ said he, 
‘have, I suppose, been just emptying their 
greasy water through the scuppers, which 
has greased the sides of those ships a little.’ 
And this answer he gave me with an air of 
some little contempt, as to a person ignorant 
of what everybody else knew. In my own 
mind I at first slighted his solution, though 
I was not able to think of another.” How- 
ever unsatisfactory the explanation appeared 
to the inquirer, he was too instinctively the 
scientist, and was too well aware that “the 
learned are apt to slight too much the knowl- 
edge of the vulgar,” not to bear it in mem- 
ory, and 


At length being at Clapham, where there is, on 
the common, a large pond, which I observed one 
day to be very rough with the wind, I fetched out 
a cruet of oil, and dropped a little of it on the 
water. I saw it spread itself with surprising 
swiftness upon the surface; but the effect of 
smoothing the waves was not produced; for I had 
applied it first on the leeward side of the pond, 
where the waves were greatest; and the wind 
drove my oil back upon the shore. I then went to 
the windward side where they began to forin; and 
there the oil, though not more than a teaspoonful, 
produced an instant calm over a space several 
yards square, which spread amazingly, and ex- 
tended itself gradually till it reached the lee side, 
making all that quarter of the pond, perhaps half 
an acre, as smooth as a looking-glass. After this 
I contrived to take with me, whenever I went into 
the country, a little oil in the upper hollow joint 
of my bamboo cane, with which I might repeat the 
experiment as opportunity should offer, and I found 
it constantly to succeed. 


His experiments, and especially one he 
made at Portsmouth, during a gale, in the 
presence of some naval officers and members 
of the Royal Society, led to much discussion, 
and served to spread the knowledge gener- 
ally. It is a typical instance of the qualities 
of his mind that a casual incident and 
question were sufficient to set him inves- 
tigating, and thus to bring to the attention 
Vou. LVIII.—89. 
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of the learned a really important truth, long 
known to more practical men. 

A very similar though not so successful 
an attempt to spread the knowledge that 
had been learned, not reasoned, was in his 
observations upon and mapping of the Gulf 
Stream. As early as 1745 he was puzzling why 
ships should have “much shorter voyages” 
from America to England than in returning, 
and wishing he “had mathematics enough to 
satisfy myself” that it was “not in some de- 
gree owing to the diurnal motion of the 
earth.” 


About the year 1769 or 1770 there was an 
application made by the Board of Customs at 
Boston to the Lords of the Treasury in London, 
complaining that the packets between Falmouth 
and New York were generally a fortnight longer 
in their passages than merchant-ships from Lon- 
don to Rhode Island, and proposing that for the 
future they should be ordered to Rhode Island in- 
stead of New York. Being then concerned in the 
management of the American post-office, I hap- 
pened to be consulted on the occasion; and it ap- 
pearing strange to me that there should be such 
a difference between two places scarce a day’s 
run asunder, especially when the merchant-ships 
are generally deeper laden and more weakly 
manned than the packets, and had from London 
the whole length of the river and channel to run 
before they left the land of England, while the 
packets had only to go from Falmouth, I could not 
but think the fact misunderstood or misrepre- 
sented. There happened then to be in London a 
Nantucket sea-captain of my acquaintance, to 
whom I communicated the affair. He told me he 
believed the fact might be true; but the difference 
was owing to this, that the Rhode Island captains 
were acquainted with the Gulf Stream, which 
those of the English packets were not. “We are 
well acquainted with that stream,” says he, “ be- 
cause in our pursuit of whales, which keep near 
the sides of it, but are not to be met with in it, 
we run down along the sides, and frequently cross 
it to change our side; and in crossing it have some- 
times met and spoke with those packets who were 
in the middle of it and stemming it. We have in- 
formed them that they were stemming a current 
that was against them to the value of three miles 
an hour, and advised them to cross it and get out 
of it; but they were too wise to be counselled by 
simple American fishermen. When the winds are 
but light,” he added, “they are carried back by the 
current more than they are forwarded by the 
wind; and, if the wind be good, the subtraction 
of seventy miles a day from their course is of some 
importance.” I then observed it was a pity no 
notice was taken of this current upon the charts, 
and requested him to mark it out for me, which 
he readily complied with, adding directions for 
avoiding it in sailing from Europe to North 
America. I procured it to be engraved by order 
from the general post-office, on the old chart of 
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the Atlantic, at Mount & Page’s, Tower Hill; and 
copies were sent down to Falmouth for the cap- 
tains of the packets, who slighted it, however. 


With each crossing of the ocean that 
Franklin made after learning of this cur- 
rent, he kept a careful record of the tem- 
perature of the water, and from the resulting 
data concluded that “a stranger may know 
when he is in the Gulf Stream, by the 
warmth of the water, which is much greater 
than that of the water on each side of it.” 
Not content with this, he ingeniously con- 
trived as well to discover how deep the cur- 
rent extended. 

One service he rendered the scientific 
world less directly was something he did in 
1779, at the request of his friend Sir Joseph 
Banks, then president of the Royal Society. 
The exploring expedition under Captain 
James Cook—whom Franklin had known 
personally in London— was then at sea, but, 
owing to the condition of war between the 
United States and Great Britain, was liable 
to capture. To prevent this, Franklin, then 
in France, issued a printed notice “To all 
captains and commanders of armed ships act- 
ing by commission from the Congress,” which 
recommended “most earnestly” “that in 
case the said ship, which is now expected to 
be soon in the European seas on her return, 


should happen to fall into your hands, you: 


would not consider her as an enemy, nor 
suffer any plunder to be made of the effects 
contained in her, nor obstruct her immediate 
return to England,” the undertaking being 
“truly laudable in itself, as the increase of 
geographical knowledge facilitates the com- 
munication between distant nations, in the 
exchange of useful products and manufac- 
tures, and the extension of arts, whereby the 
common enjoyments of human life are mul- 
tiplied and augmented, and science of other 
kinds increased to the benefit of mankind in 
general.” When the account of Cook’s voy- 
age was printed at the expense of the Eng- 
lish government, the Board of Admiralty 
sent a copy of it to Franklin, with a letter 
from Lord Howe signifying that it was pre- 
sented by direction of the king, in recogni- 
tion of Franklin’s action; and one of the gold 
medals struck by the Royal Society in honor 
of Cook was likewise given him. 

Such are his most important contributions 
to science, which represent, however, only a 
small part of the investigations he con- 
ducted. He first suggested that the aurora 
was an electrical phenomenon. By means 
of little squares of different-colored cloths 


laid on “the snow in a bright sunshiny morn- 
ing” he demonstrated the different effect of 
color as to heat. He studied and wrote upon 
sun-spots, shooting-stars, light, heat, fire, air, 
evaporation, the tides, rainfall, geology, the 
wind, whirlwinds, water-spouts, ventilation, 
sound, and a “universal fluid” or ether. He 
followed closely such mechanical develop- 
ments as the balloon and the steamboat, 
and even such minor ones as improvements 
in the methods of manufacturing air-pumps, 
guns, wheels, clocks, etc. 

There can be no doubt that Franklin’s 
greatest pleasure consisted in scientific re- 
search. When he retired from active print- 
ing, he said: “I flatter’d myself that . . . I 
had secured leisure during the rest of my 
life for philosophical studies and amuse- 
ments”; when, later, political employments 
seized hold of him, he wrote sighingly to 
Priestley: “You judge rightly in supposing 
that I have not much time at present to con- 
sider philosophical matters” ;and a little later 
he complained to Beccaria: “I find myself 
here immersed in affairs which absorb my 
attention, and prevent my pursuing those 
studies in which I always found the highest 
satisfaction; and I am now grown so old as 
hardly to hope for a return of that leisure 
and tranquillity so necessary for philosophi- 
cal disquisitions.” During the Revolution he 
“assured” the president of the Royal Society 


That I long earnestly for a return of those 
peaceful times, when I could sit down in sweet 
society with my English philosophical friends, 
communicating to each other new discoveries, 
and proposing improvements of old ones; all 
tending to extend the power of man over matter, 
avert or diminish the evils he is subject to, or 
augment the number of his enjoyments. Much 
more happy should I be thus employed in your 
most desirable company, than in that of all the 
grandees of the earth projecting plans of mischief, 
however necessary they may be supposed for ob- 
taining greater good. 

Besides carrying on his own studies, 
Franklin was never wanting in any assis- 
tance he could give to other inquirers, and 
first or last he was in correspondence with 
almost every scientist of note on two con- 
tinents. In America, even before he had 
made his name known by his discoveries, he 
eagerly sought the friendship of the few men 
of scientific attainment, such as John Win- 
throp, James Bowdoin, Jared Eliot, Cad- 
wallader Colden, James Logan, and John 
Bartram. His lifelong friendships with Sir 
William Watson, Sir John Pringle, Peter 
Collinson, and Sir Joseph Banks have been 












referred to, and he was equally intimate with 
Sir William Herschel and many others of 
his fellow-members of the Royal Society, 
which even the alienations of the Revolu- 
tionary War did not interrupt; and it is in- 
teresting to find Erasmus Darwin saying in 
a letter to him: “Whilst I am writing to the 
Philosopher & a friend, I can scarcely forget 
that I am also writing to the greatest States- 
man of the present or perhaps any century, 
who spread the happy contagion of liberty 
among his countrymen; & like the greatest 
man of all antiquity, the leader of the Jews, 
delivered them from the house of bondage 
& the scourge of oppression.” His chief 
circle of friends in France were scientists: 
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Guillotin, Lavoisier, Condorcet, Daubenton, 
D’Alembert, Leroy, Dalibard, and Buffon. 
But perhaps the pleasantest of all his scien- 
tific friendships to study are those he gave 
to far younger men, and his advice and en- 
couragement to David Rittenhouse in Phil- 
adelphia, and Joseph Priestley in England, 
bore fruit almost as important as his own 
labors. “You know the just esteem,” Jeffer- 
son wrote, “which attached itself to Dr. 
Franklin’s science, because he always en- 
deavored to direct it to something useful in 
private life. The chemists have not been 
attentive enough to this.” Franklin himself 
asked, “ What signifies philosophy that does 
not apply to some use?” 
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IMMUTABILIS. 
BY ALICE LEARNED BUNNER. 











re death must come and change; and though the loss 
Seems to the lonely soul the heaviest cross, 

More bitter is the fate that day by day 

Sees with sick heart the slow and sure decay 

Of love and faith; and all our years we spend 

In sorrow that those deathless things can end. 

Far kinder then were death; for so could we 

Be left with an unchanging memory; 

And after years this comfort would restore: 

That which death takes is ours forevermore. 
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ALEXANDER’S RETURN FROM INDIA. 
ALEXANDER THE GREAT: ELEVENTH PAPER. 
BY BENJAMIN IDE WHEELER, 


Professor of Greek in Cornell University. 


HE battle of the Hydas- 
pes was fought in May, 
326 B.C. It was just a 
year since Alexander had 
crossed the Hindu Kush 
into the Kabul valley. 
Four years had passed 
since he turned his back 
tmdque navionate, pans. On Media and the centers 
of his empire. All this time the world 
quietly waited for him, and lived on, al- 
most without event that history records. 
Even Greece, the intense little Greece, was 
quiet. Since the battle of Megalopolis (au- 
tumn, 331), which ended the revolt of Spar- 
tan Agis, nothing had occurred to disturb the 
general peace. Athens found leisure to in- 
dulge in academic politics; and Avschines’s 
suit against Ctesiphon brought out the glori- 
ous oration of Demosthenes “On the Crown” 
(August, 330)—mostly concerned with mat- 
ters ten or twenty years old. The stock of 
current issues was failing,and Athens, which 
must needs have whereon to debate, was 
beginning to live in her past. The largest 
interstate controversy of which we hear is 
Athens’s discussien of an issue in athletics, 
clean and unclean, with the Athletic Coun- 
cil at Olympia. One Callippus, an Athenian, 
having been fined for unsportsmanlike be- 
havior,—bribery, in fact,—had refused to 
pay the fine. Athens, making his cause her 
own, and entering protest, was excluded 
from the games of 328. Then Apollo, the 
Chief Justice of Hellas, uttered his voice 
from the tripod at Delphi, and Athens paid 
the fine. These years of peace had naturally 
been years of prosperity and of rapid com- 
mercial development. Rhodes and Alex- 
andria were just beginning their great 
commercial career. New conditions, arising 
from the consolidation of all the eastern 
Mediterranean under a single government, 
introduced new methods and new possibili- 
ties in the conduct of business. A clever 
Greek of Naucratis, in Egypt, early discov- 
ered one possibility which brought much 
pain to Athens. By keeping himself in- 
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formed, through agents at the different 
ports, concerning the entire grain-supply in 
sight, and the prices at each port, he was 
able to create a grain trust, control the 
movements of grain-ships, and make the 
price. Thus at Athens during this period 
the price of grain rose repeatedly to three or 
four times its normal value. But nothing 
more stirring than this was happening while 
Alexander tarried in the far East. We re- 
turn, therefore, to him. 

After the battle of the Hydaspes he re- 
mained some thirty days in Porus’s land. His 
mind was already occupied with plans for the 
return, and orders were given for the build- 
ing of a great fleet of rafts and boats for the 
voyage down the Indus. Porus and Taxiles, 
now reconciled to each other, were both 
confirmed in their old authority. Alexander 
was first and foremost a political conqueror, 
and where he found those whose ability he 
could trust, made the ablest his friends, not 
his slaves. 

Leaving Craterus to supervise the build- 
ing of the two cities Nica and Bucephala, 
which he had located, he then pushed east- 
ward to complete the conquest of the five- 
stream land (Penjab). Moving first to the 
northeast, he received the submission of the 
Glaukanikoi, and of their thirty-seven cities, 
each containing not less than five thousand, 
many over ten thousand, inhabitants. Abis- 
ares of Kashmir, now rendered uncomforta- 
ble by the advance toward his frontiers, 
hastened to announce his subjection and 
make it concrete in a present of forty ele- 
phants and much gold. 

The next one of the rivers which lay in 
Alexander’s path bears in modern times the 
name Chenab. Its Sanskrit name, Asikni, the 
Greeks twisted into Akesines—“river of 
healing,” forsooth; and the omen was good. 
Crossing it, not without difficulty, he passed 
unopposed through the territory of a second 
Porus, kinsman of the first; who, however, 
being possessed both of cowardice and an 
evil conscience, dared face the conqueror 
neither for battle nor reconciliation. Next 
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came the river Ravi, the ancient Iravati, 
which the Greeks called Hyarotis, or Hyra- 
otis, the h being gratuitous, and the o the 
best approach Greek lips could make to w 
(v). The peoples who dwelt by this river and 
beyond it, abjuring the institution of the 
kingship, lived in independent self-governed 
cities, after the manner of the primitive 
village communities; and the Greeks, apply- 
ing the analogy of their own autonomous 
cities, always spoke of them as the “free 
Hindus.” These city-republics offered the 
stoutest opposition Alexander had met with 
since the Hydaspes. Particularly did the 
Khattias (Kathaioi) make him difficulty. 
They were the people who fought from be- 
hind a barricade of wagons, and taught the 
hero of the Shipka Pass that wagons have 
other use in warfare than as missiles. Their 
walled city, Sangala (modern Amritsir?), 
yielded only after a siege and storm which 
condemned, as the story is, some seventeen 
thousand of its defenders to slaughter, and 
left seventy thousand prisoners of war. 

One after another, now, the cities of the 
district gave themselves over to the fearful 
conqueror; and so the army finally came to 
the banks of the Hypasis (Sanskrit, Vipaga), 
above its junction with what is the modern 
Sutlej, the easternmost of the five rivers, and 
the natural limit to the eastward march. 
Alexander’s entrance into India had con- 
templated nothing beyond a conquest of the 
Penjab as a part of the Persian empire. In 
fact, he knew of no other India. India proper 
was the Indus region, and the new India of 
the Ganges valley was beyond the knowledge 
of the Western or the Persian world. The 
Ganges was unknown to Aristotle. Strange 
to say, too, nene of the writers who were 
among Alexander’s associates seem ever to 
have mentioned it, neither Ptolemy nor 
Aristobulus, Onesicritus nor Nearchus. 

Megasthenes, who wrote in the fourth 
decade of the third century B.C., was the 
first to tell of the Ganges land; and he had 
learned of its existence, not through reports 
of Alexander’s soldiers, but through personal 
information obtained when present as am- 
bassador at the court of Sandracottus. Alex- 
ander is, to be sure, represented as referring 
to the Ganges in the speeches which Arrian 
and Curtius Rufus put upon his lips. These 
formal speeches, however, are clearly the 
work of rhetoricians centuries later than 
Alexander; for they are sadly out of tune 
with Alexander’s ideas, and attribute to him 
plans of a world-conquest in terms of a 
geography he did not and could not possess. 


The forgery is easy of detection. For in- 
stance, in the speech to his officers Arrian 
makes Alexander say: “ Now, if any one de- 
sires to hear where our warfare will find its 
end and limit, let him know that the distance 
from where we are to the river Ganges and 
the sunrise sea is no longer great; and with 
this, you will find, is connected the Hyrca- 
nian [Caspian] Sea; for the Great Sea sur- 
rounds the entire earth. I will also demon- 
strate to the Macedonians and their allies 
not only that the Indian Guif is confluent 
with the Persian, but that the Hyrcanian 
[Caspian] Sea is confluent with the Indian 
Gulf.”! We have already seen in another 
connection (Paper IX) that the erroneous 
idea of a connection between the Caspian 
and the Arctic Ocean had currency in Ar- 
rian’s time, chiefly on the authority of Eratos- 
thenes, but that Alexander, who believed the 
Jaxartes was the Tanais (Don), or confluent 
with it, and so a tributary of the Sea of 
Azov, could have conceived of the Caspian 
only as an inland sea, perhaps connected 
in some way with the Sea of Azov, or with 
the Black Sea directly. Other indications 
coupled with this lead to the unmistakable 
conclusion that the speech does not rest upon 
the authority of Alexander’s contemporaries, 
but is purely an artificial product, projecting 
the ideas of the first or second century after 
Christ back upon the fourth century before 
Christ. 

All that we can of certainty know is that 
when Alexander reached the eastern part 
of the Penjab he heard that beyond the 
Sutlej there lay a fertile country where “the 
inhabitants were skilled in agriculture and 
brave in war; where they conducted govern- 
ment in orderly manner, and held the masses 
under the rule of the better class and in re- 
spect for the laws of property; where there 
were elephants much more abundant in 
number than among the other Indians; and 
where the men were superior in stature and 
courage.”” Whether this was a vague intima- 
tion of the Ganges country, three hundred 
miles beyond the desert, or only a story of a 
Penjab district beyond the river, we cannot 
tell. Surely the name Ganges was not men- 
tioned. 

Though Alexander had already planned 
the descent of the Indus, and had left orders 
behind for the building of a fleet, his curios- 
ity impelled him to push on yet farther than 
he had originally planned. The world kept 
stretching out before him in unexpected 
width. Particularly the story of a settled 

1 Arrian, “ Anabasis,” v, 26. ? Ibid., v, 25. 
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civilization, and of a society regulated by 
peculiar institutions, whetted his curiosity 
and aroused his ambition. 

At the Jaxartes he had turned back be- 
cause he believed he was at the boundary 
between Asia and Europe, and only the bar- 
barian Scyths were beyond. His notions of 
the civilized world had always been bounded 
at the east by the limits of Darius’s empire. 
Civilization and the Persian empire had 
thus far meant to him one and the same 
thing—at least, so far as the East was con- 
cerned.! 

When the king began his preparations for 
crossing the Hypasis, he found his army, for 
the first time in all his experience, reluctant 
to follow him. The men were weary. Many 
were wounded, many were ill. Seventy days 
of incessant rain had served to intensify 
their ills, and abate their ambition te know 
more of such a land. The king’s address to 
his assembled officers, urging them to go on, 
fell on unwilling ears. Ccenus, in his reply, 
voiced the universal wish for a return. 

It was a new thing for Alexander to be 
crossed in his desires. In chagrin and disap- 
pointment, he shut himself up for two days 
in his tent, and conversed with no one. 
When, however, on the third day he found 
no change in the temper of his men, and 
“the profound silence throughout the camp 
indicated that the soldiery, though annoyed 
at their leader’s wrath, were still unmoved 
by it,” he arose, as Ptolemy reports, and 
caused the sacrifices for the omens of cross- 
ing to be made; but when these turned out 
unfavorable, he called the elders of the 
hetairoi and his nearest friends together, 
and announced his decision to return. “Then 
they shouted out as a mixed multitude would 
shout when rejoicing; and many of them 
were in tears; some even approached the 
royal tent and implored blessings many and 
great upon Alexander, because, forsooth, by 
them alone he had suffered himself to be 
conquered” (Arrian). 

After building there twelve high, tower- 
like altars, and dedicating them with sacri- 
fices and gymnastic and equestrian sports, 
he turned back through the country where 
seven peoples and two thousand cities had 
yielded to his sway, and came to the Hy- 
daspes again, where his fleet was building. 


1 The idea presented by Dr. Kaerst, in his recent 
“Forschungen zur Geschichte Alexanders des Grossen” 
(1887), that the invasion of India represents an utterly 
new departure in Alexander’s plans, and the beginning 
of a scheme of world-conquest, finds no support in 
the plain contemporary facts. Alexander’s desire to 
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It was now September, 326 B.c. About two 
thousand boats, including no less than eighty 
thirty-oared galleys and some with a bank 
and a half of oars, had been assembled. 
Twenty-four Macedonians, eight Greeks, 
and one Persian were appointed captains or 
trierarchs; and in old-fashioned Greek style 
assigned the expense.and the honor of fitting 
out the larger ships. Nearchus the Cretan 
was made admiral of the fleet, and Onesic- 
ritus the pilot of the royal galley, both des- 
tined to win immortal fame by their accounts 
of the voyage they were beginning. 

When, after solemn offerings to the gods 
of river and sea, the great fleet, at dawn of 
some day in October, 326, pushed out upon 
the current, and in stated order started down 
toward the sea, the end of Alexander’s con- 
quests had been reached, and the return to 
peace and settled life was begun. Standing 
on the prow of the royal galley, Alexander 
poured from a golden goblet libations to each 
of the rivers on which he was to sail; again, 
he poured to Hercules, to Ammon, and to 
each of the gods whom it was his wont to 
invoke; and then the trumpet signal rang 
out, the oars moved, and the strange argosy 
was on its way toward the unknown sea. 

Even the dull prose of Arrian takes on an 
almost poetic luster as he describes the scene. 
The sharp cry of the boatswains as they 
timed the stroke, and the droning sound or 
clamorous shout of the rowers as they swung 
at their work, mingling with the thud and 
dash of the oars, reverberated from the high 
banks or the groves which lined the shores 
like the din of armies in battle. The natives 
swarmed from their villages to line the shore 
and wonder at the strange spectacle; and 
most of all they marveled at the sight of 
horses figuring as passengers on boats. And 
as the fleet moved on, they ran and danced 
along the bank, singing their native songs. 
“For ever since the time when Dionysus and 
his attendant bacchanals traversed the land 
of the Indians, these people have been 
eminently fond of singing, and of dancing 
too” (Arrian). 

On board the ships had been embarked, 
with Alexander, the archers, the hypaspists, 
the Agrianians, and the cavalry agéma, 
i.e., the flower of the army. The mass of 
the army followed on land in three detach- 


cross the Sutlej and push on farther was unmistakably 
developed after leaving the Hydaspes, and was more an 
incident of his ambition and restless energy than the 
product of a settled, far-reaching, and long-formulated 
plan. See also Dr. Kaerst’s “Historische Zeitschrift 
N. F.,” xxxviii, pp. 1 ff., 193 ff. 
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ments: one, under Craterus, on the right 
bank; another, under Hephestion, on the 
left; while a third, under Philip’s command, 
brought up the rear, three days’ marches be- 
hind Hephestion. Slight opposition was ex- 
perienced from the population along the 
banks, and seldom was any attempt made by 
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to his empire by a sea route as well as by 
land. 

The first determined opposition to the 
progress of the expedition was offered by 
the warlike Mallians (ancient Malavas), 
dwelling in the region of the modern Mul- 
tan. 


Their territory extended on both 





BRONZE STATUE OF ALEXANDER THE GREAT FOUND AT RHEIMS; NOW IN THE 
COLLECTION JANZE, BIBLIOTHEQUE NATIONALE, PARIS. 


the troops to penetrate far into the neighbor- 
ing country Alexander’s plan seems to have 
been satisfied in simply making the descent 
of the river, following the course of the Per- 
sian explorers before him. When he should 
have done this, and then followed the coast 
back to the head of the Persian Gulf, he 
would have made the circuit of the empire 
which had fallen to his hands, and have vin- 
dicated the right to rule and shape it; but, 
more than this, he would have linked India 


sides of the river Hyraotis (Ravi), which in 
Alexander’s time flowed into the Akesines 
(Chenab) below Multan, and not, as now, 
thirty miles above it. 

It would scarcely concern us here to re- 
count the story of the Mallians, and their 
vain struggle in self-assertion, were it not 
that it affords us another glimpse of the man 
Alexander in relief against a risk that almost 
cost him his life. After a forced march 
through the desert, he had taken one city 














after another, scattered opposition, and pur- 
sued the fugitives from one bank of the river 
to the other, until at last he came, on the 
eighth day of his campaign, to a strongly 
fortified town, which may have stood on the 
site of the present city of Multan. 

With the first break of day the assault 
upon the walls of the town began. The 
Mallians were unable to defend them. Alex- 
ander broke one of the gates, and, at the 
head of his troops, burst into the city unop- 
posed. The entire population had taken 
refuge behind the high towered walls of the 
citadel. The attack upon that was immedi- 
ately begun. Some started to undermine the 
wall; others brought on two scaling-ladders, 
and tried to set them in place. Missiles 
rained down from the 
defenders swarming 
on the battlements. 
It was too much for 
flesh and blood. The 
onset faltered. Im- 
patient at the delay, 
Alexander seized one 
of the ladders and 
with his own hand 
placed it against the 
wall; then, protecting 
himself with his 
shield, he ran up the 
ladder, and pushed 
and fought his way 
to a standing-ground 
on the top. 

The veteran cap- 
tains Peucestas and 
Leonnatus were close 
behind him. Abreas, 
a trusty old man-at- 
arms, mounted on a 
second ladder. Men crowded to follow the 
leaders. Under the weight the ladders broke, 
and the four men were left isolated on the 
rampart. From the towers on each side, 
from the battlements around them, from the 
ground within, missiles of every sort pelted 
them. The majestic figure and the shining 
armor of the king made a greedy target. 
From without a hundred voices called him to 
leap back into safety. He cast no look be- 
hind, but, measuring with a glance the dis- 
tance, deliberately sprang from the rampart 
straight into the heart of the citadel and 
into the midst of the enemy. 

It was rashness, perhaps it was folly; but 
it was the folly of one who never sought suc- 
cess without risk, and who always succeeded 
—of one who made himself a leader of men 
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without parallel, because his followers never 
saw him falter nor hesitate, but always act. 

With the wall at his back, he held the 
enemy for a time at bay, striking down with 
his sword the few venturesome ones who 
dared approach him, holding others in check 
by hurling stones. Then they crowded in 
half-circle about him, pelting him with 
stones and javelins and arrows. His three 
companions had now leaped down and joined 
him in the fight. Abreas soon fell, pierced 
through the forehead by an arrow. A heavy 
missile smote the helmet of the king. Dazed 
for a moment by the blow, he lowered his 
guard, and a heavy arrow, penetrating his 
breastplate, fastened itself deep in the lung. 
Still he fought on; but the blood with 
every breath spurted 
from the wound. 
Faint with loss of 
blood, he faltered, 
dropped upon his 
knee, then swooned 
upon his shield. Still 
Peucestas and Leon- 
natus stood by him, 
the former cover- 
ing him with the 
sacred shield brought 
from Athena’s house 
at Troy. It looked as 
if the end of all were 
nigh at hand. 

A fury of excite- 
ment reigned without 
the wall. From the 
moment they saw their 
leader disappear with- 
in the rampart, the 
madness of despera- 
tion seized upon the 
troops. Some hammered at the gate; some 
ran for ladders; some drove pegs in the 
adobe walls, and dragged themselves slowly 
up, hand over hand; some mounted by human 
ladders over the shoulders of men. One by 
one, they gained the top. One by one, with 
howls of vengeance, breathing grief at the 
sight of their prostrate leader, they came 
vaulting into the citadel, firebrands of fury. 
Rents were opened in the gates. Men pushed 
through, crept through. On the track of 
dozens followed scores and hundreds. A rill 
became a torrent, then a flood. That day 
there was no pity. The sword spared not of 
all it found—man, woman, or child. 

Alexander was carried out upon his shield 
toa tent. He had been wounded many times 
before, but his men had never seen him pros- 
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trate, and now the rumor spread throughout 
the army that he was dead. Within the tent 
they were trying to remove the spear that 
was still fastened in the breast. First they 
sawed off the wooden shaft so as to remove 
the cuirass; but the great head of the arrow, 
three fingers broad and four fingers long, 
clung in the wound. 

The efforts to remove it roused the king 
from his swoon. He essayed with his own 
hand to widen the wound; but strength failed 
him, and, at his bidding, Perdiccas used his 
own sword in rude surgery, until, followed 
by a fierce hemorrhage, the barbs came 
forth. He swooned again. The flow of blood 
stopped. All that day and through the night 
they watched by him, while life and death 
hung in the balances; and outside the tent 
the soldiery waited, still under arms, and in 
sleepless anxiety, until word came with the 
morning gray that the king had fallen’ into 
quiet sleep. 

The first word which had reached the main 
army, waiting by the Akesines, four days 
distant, announced the death of the king. 
“ And at first there arose the voice of lamen- 
tation from all the army, as the rumor was 
handed on from one man to another” (Ar- 
rian). Then lamentation yielded to dejec- 
tion and despair. Who could lead them back 
to their homes out of a strange land through 





hostile peoples? Who but Alexander would , 


be obeyed by themselves or feared by their 
foes? When word came later that Alex- 
ander was recovering, though not yet strong 
enough to rejoin the army, they would not 
believe it. They thought the generals were 
deceiving them. 

When Alexander heard this, for fear some 
outbreak might occur, he had himself con- 
veyed on board: a vessel, and started down 
the Hyraotis toward the camp. So far was 
he yet from recovery that, lest he should be 
irritated by the shock of the oars, the galley 
was allowed simply to drop down the stream 
with the current until it came to the river- 
mouth, where were the camp and the fleet. 
The soldiers crowded to the bank, awaiting 
it. Alexander had caused the awnings to be 
removed from over the stern, where he lay, 
that all might see him. They said, however, 
to themselves, “It is Alexander’s body they 
are bringing,” until, as the galley neared the 
bank, he stretched out his hand toward the 
multitude in a gesture of welcome. “Then 
a mighty shout arose, and they stretched up 
their hands, some toward heaven, some to- 
ward Alexander himself. Many could not 
help shedding tears at the unexpected sight. 
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Now some of the guard brought him a litter, 
when he was taken out of the ship; but he 
bade them bring him a horse; and when they 
saw him again on horseback, the whole army 
resounded again and again with clapping 
of hands. On coming to his tent, he dis- 


‘mounted, so that he might be seen walk- 


ing. Then the men crowded around him on 
every side, some touching his hands, some 
his knees, some only his raiment. Some 
came near enough to get a glimpse of him, 
and turned back, thanking Heaven. Some 
threw garlands upon him, some the flowers 
which India at the season yields” (Arrian). 

It is told, on the authority of Nearchus, 
that some of his friends reproached Alex- 
ander for exposing himself so recklessly in 
battle, and urged that this was the duty 
of the common soldier, not of the general. 
Thereupon, an old Beotian soldier, who had 
seen the advice was not to Alexander’s mind, 


- came to his support with a plain word, en- 


riched in good Beotian brogue: “Deeds, 
Alexander, tell the man”; and capped it 
with a snatch of verse from A®schylus: 
“Who does must suffer.” This pleased 
Alexander. 

Alexander exposed himself unduly in 
battle. With so much depending upon his 
life, ordinary judgment cannot fail to pro- 
nounce his action unwise and reckless. That 
he escaped from all his risks must be reck- 
oned to the account of his own impetuous 
confidence of success rather than to his luck. 
Nothing is more characteristic of him than 
that energy and brilliancy of will which fas- 
tened its look upon the result desired, and, as 
if by an auto-suggestion, clearly saw it as an 
accomplished reality. The Alexander who 
leaped from the wall at Multan was the same 
Alexander who had led the charge at Grani- 
cus and dared the sea beneath the cliffs of 
Mount Climax. His conduct during the 
Indian campaign affords no basis whatso- 
ever for the theory of those who claim that 
since the conquest of Mesopotamia his mind 
and manner had suffered radical change. 
Neither was he, so far as we can see, any 
more or less a god, in his practical dealings 
with men and things, than before the famous 
séance at the oracle of Ammon. He had 
grown older and sterner, but surely he was 
very much a man among men. 

From the mouth of the Hyraotis (Ravi) 
the flotilla passed on down the Akesines 
(Chenab) a hundred and fifty miles or more, 
and found its way into the great Indus. 
Here Alexander founded a city, which some 
say he named Alexandria, and built a dock- 
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yard, intending that this place, as an outpost 
of the Penjab satrapy, and located at the 
apex of the five-river district, should become 
the emporium of the region. 

The tribes along the Indus banks, among 
whom the Brahmans appear to have had 
more political significance than among the 
peoples farther to the north, frequently op- 
posed the march of the army; and the fleet 
was moored first at one bank, then at the 
other, while accounts were being settled with 
them. In the land of the Sogdoi another city 
was founded, also equipped with a dockyard, 
and apparently also with the name Alexan- 








SEPULCHRAL COUCH IN THE LOUVRE MUSEUM, FOUND IN A TUMULUS 
AT PYDNA, MACEDONIA. 


dria. The location was evidently chosen with 
reference to the route through the Bolan 
Pass toward Kandahar, and may have been 
that of the modern Sukkur, or of Kashmor, 
higher up the river. The region between the 
mouth of the Akesines and the sea, approxi- 
mately the modern province Sindh, was con- 
stituted a satrapy under the government of 
Peithon. At this point about a third of the 
whole army, including the infantry brigades 
of Attalus, Meleager, and Antigenes, to- 
gether with a body of archers and a large 
number of veterans who, as unfit for longer 
service, were returning home, started, under 
command of Craterus, on the direct route 
westward by the Bolan Pass and Kandahar, 
and through the territory of the Arachotians 
and Drangianans. This would have been the 
natural route for the whole army to have 
taken; but Alexander was occupied with the 
supreme desire of testing the ocean route, 
and tracing the bounds of his empire where 
they followed the hem of the world. 

He therefore proceeded down the river, 
and in the midsummer of 325 reached Patala, 
at the apex of the delta, not far from the 
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modern Hyderabad. Eight or nine months 
had been spent in descending the river. 

After ordering a harbor and shipyards, 
with proper fortifications, to be constructed 
here, he proceeded to explore the delta, and 
made his first astonished acquaintance with 
the phenomenon of tides; for in the Mediter- 
ranean, the only sea he knew, the tidal flow is 
seldom enough to attract attention. “While 
the vessels were moored here the phenom- 
enon of the ebb-tide of the great sea ap- 
peared, so that their ships were left stranded 
high and dry. And though this brought to 
Alexander’s companions, who had never seen 
it before, no small alarm, 
they were much more 
startled when, as the time 
came round, the water 
flowed in and lifted their 
ships from the ground. 
The ships which it found 
settled in the mud it lifted 
without quietly, and they 
floated again, without any 
injury whatsoever; but the 
ships which were moored 
higher up, on drier land, 
and rested on uneven 
bottom, when a compact 
wave came rushing in, 
were some of them dashed 
against one another, some 
of them driven against 
the bank and wrecked” (Arrian). 

After satisfying himself that the eastern 
branch furnished the best eourse for the 
fleet, he located a harbor and dockyards near 
its mouth; and without venturing on to the 
sea farther than to visit two islands near the 
coast, he contented himself with a three 
days’ ride along the shore, in order to form 
an idea how a fleet was likely to fare in a 
coasting voyage. The extreme caution and 
anxiety displayed by the king in all these 
preliminary explorations and preparations 
testify not only to his appreciation that he 
was dealing with new and strange conditions, 
and more than ever before facing the un- 
known, but also to the high importance 
which the venture had assumed in his mind. 

At last, sometime in September, 325, ac- 
companied by a force of from twenty-five to 
thirty thousand men, including the cavalry 
agéma, half the hypaspists, and others of the 
best troops, he started on his terrible march 
along the Gedrosian coast, leaving Nearchus 
with the fleet, to wait until, a month or 
more later, the setting of the Pleiades 
should bring the change from the southwest 
























to the northeast monsoon, and insure a quiet 
sea and a wind fair or on the beam. 

The army fought its way through the 
hostile land of the Oreitans, and then began 
its fearful sixty days through the Mekran, 
the coast desert of Baluchistan, the hottest 
and most hopeless part of the world. After 
Alexander’s experience, no European is 
known to have penetrated it down to the 
present century. During the first part of 
the march continual attention was paid to 
what had been an important purpose of the 
expedition—the collection of supplies at 
points on the shore, and the digging of wells 
for the use of the fleet which was to follow. 
Later there were times when the army could 
find neither water nor food for itself. 

The heat grew fiercer. No tree offered 
its shade. The scanty watercourses were 
dry. Rolling hillocks of sand, in which the 
foot-soldier sank half to the knee, crossed 
the path. Nothing so far as the eye could 
reach but these billows of sand, and now and 
then, far off to the left, the glare of the bar- 
ren sea. Exploring parties sent down from 
the plateau to the beaches reported that they 
found only miserable ichthyophagi, living 
in meager huts built of shells and the bones 
of fish, subsisting, without vegetable food, 
on fish alone, and drinking the brackish 
water that oozed through the sand of the 
beach. 

As they proceeded the supply of water 
became scantier. Sometimes they marched 
thirty, forty, even fifty miles without a drop 
of water to quench the awful fever of the 
desert thirst. Hunger beset them. Disci- 
pline lost its control. Corn-sacks sealed with 
| the king’s seal and destined to be left in store 

for the fleet were torn open and the corn 

stolen. Men killed the beasts of burden and 
a the horses, ate the flesh, then lied, and said 
the animals had perished in the heat. Wag- 
ons carrying the sick were left standing in 
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the desert, the animals that drew them being 
taken for food. Alexander suffered with the 
rest. Once when he was faint with thirst, 
some soldiers brought him, from a “mean 
little spring” they had found in a shallow 
cleft by the way, a bit of water in a helmet; 
but, David-like, he poured it out on the 
ground before them, and gave them new 
heart, as if the water “had furnished a 
draught for every man.” One by one they 
dropped by the way. Men lay down to sleep 
in the long, hot night marches, and woke to 
find the glare of day, the desert blank, and 
no track in the shifting sands. After sixty 
days a disordered mass of famished, half- 
naked men reached the oasis of Pura, but it 
was barely a half of the army that had en- 
tered the desert. 

After some days of rest the relics of the 
army pushed on into Carmania, where a junc- 
tion was effected with the division which 
under Craterus had followed the northern 
route. Reinforcements from the army of 
Media came now to meet them. Stasanor, 
the satrap of the Areians, came, too, with 
the camels, beasts of burden, and supplies in 
abundance. 

Horses, arms, and clothing could now be 
distributed to the army that had crossed the 
desert. Carmania itself was a land of plenty. 
A thank-offering to the gods for the victories 
in India and the rescue from the jaws of the 
desert, a feast, games, a musical festival, and 
around of Dionysia’s merrymakings—these 
were all in the orthodox Greek program, 
under which the king and his men celebrated 
the recovered joy of life. 

As yet no word had come concerning the 
fleet. It was now the beginning of December 
(325). Nearchus was to have set sail toward 
the end of October. He had seven hundred 
and fifty miles in a straight line to cover 
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before reaching, at the entrance of the Per- 
sian Gulf, the harbor of Gumrum (Bender- 
Abbas), behind which, sixty or seventy miles 
inland, was Alexander’s camp. There was, 
therefore, no immediate cause for solicitude, 
as no one could reckon with any certainty 
upon the time that the voyage would require; 
but nevertheless,as December Game on, Alex- 
ander showed intense anxiety and nervously 
awaited tidings from the messengers he had 
sent to watch along the coast. 

The fleet had in reality started early in 
October, but contrary winds, as might have 
been expected, had held it in check for some 
three weeks off the mouths of the Indus. 
Once well under way, the voyage went, 
on the whole, prosperously. Scarcity of 
water and provisions gave the men at times 
much solicitude, but wind and weather fa- 
vored, and troubles passed. Among the 
many strange experiences they had to tell in 
after days, and which Nearchus with prosaic 
exactness recorded in his story of the voyage, 
the spouting whales and the terror they in- 
spired held the first place in novel interest. 
This has the flavor of the Great Sea about 
it—a new thing for Greeks. After about 
thirty days they sighted the promontory of 
Ras Musandam, which marks the Arabian 
side of the Hormuz Straits, at the entrance 
to the gulf. Nearchus’s conservative sense 
here spared the fleet the danger of missing 
the gulf altogether, as might have been the 
case had he followed Onesicritus’s advice 
and steered for the headland. He would in 
that case have run the risk of being diverted 
into a trip down the east coast of Arabia, 
and might never have been heard from again. 
Fortunately, however, he kept along, hug- 
ging the shore, and sailed on into the straits, 
and in four or five days the ships were safely 
moored in the river Anamis, near what is 
now the harbor of Bender-Abbas. 

Here the men were glad to disembark in 
the pleasant land. A party of sailors who 
had gone a little way inland to explore the 
country spied in the distance a man wearing 
a Greek shoulder-cape. He looked, too, like 
a Greek. When they came near him and 
saluted him, and heard him answer in Greek, 
they wept for joy, “so unexpected a thing 
was it for them, after all their toils, to see 
a Greek and hear a Greek voice.” And what, 
too, was their joy to hear, when they asked 
him whence he was, that he came from Alex- 
ander’s camp! There was now no honor too 
great for the king to show Nearchus. His 
delight was unbounded. He said, and con- 
firmed it with an oath by Zeus and Ammon, 
Vou. LVIII.—91. 
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being the possessor of all Asia. 

The fleet was now (January, 324) sent on 
to explore the coast up to the head of the 
Persian Gulf. Hephestion, with the main 
army, proceeded up the Persian coast, and 
Alexander, with the light troops, went on to 
Pasargadz and Persepolis, which he had left 
six years before. In February or March he 
reached Susa. 

In the five years that he had been occu- 
pied in the extreme northeastern and south- 
eastern parts of his empire, and especially 
during the two years of his absence in India, 
when reports of his death repeatedly gained 
currency, many things had gone awry in the 
government. Here and there symptoms of 
disorder and revolt had shown themselves. 
In Bactria there was open insurrection. The 
military commanders in Media had, by vio- 
lence and arbitrary disregard of the rights 
and religion of the subject people, aroused a 
furious discontent; satraps of the West had 
collected armies of mercenaries and estab- 
lished themselves in almost complete inde- 
pendence. Greece and Macedonia were in 
unrest. Olympias, the king’s mother, was 
making government difficult, and life in 
general intolerable, for the faithful old 
Antipater. 

The Harpalus scandal, too, was abroad. 
This keeper of the royal treasure had for 
years been making the royal funds his own, 
and while scandalizing the world with his 
boldness, regal independence, harlots, and 
riotous living, had paralyzed every attempt 
to bring him to justice through the enor- 
mous means at his free disposal. With the 
news of the king’s approach he fled first into 
Cilicia, then into Greece, taking the treasure 
with him; and buying his way wherever he 
went, he left a smirch on various politics and 
various politicians, among them, chief of all, 
Demosthenes. 

Alexander addressed himself now ener- 
getically to the task of regulating abuses, 
punishing offenders, and replacing incompe- 
tent officials with new appointees. His treat- 
ment was rigorous and severe. Asa political 
organizer and head he showed the traits of 
a business man. He put men in positions of 
responsibility and trusted them fully, until 
they failed him. Then he was severe, and 
promptly so. In righting wrongs, reforming 
abuses, and establishing new organizations, 
he was frank, direct, and exceedingly prac- 
tical. In reforming he applied correctives 
direct to the evil; in organizing he adapted 
means direct to the end. 


that he rejoiced more at the news than at 
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Old institutions he utilized if they could 
serve his purpose. Existing governments 
and governors were, in deference to the set- 
tled habit of the governed, retained as mech- 
anism. New elements were grafted on to 
the old, where opportunity suggested it. It 
was the wise retention of large parts of the 
old mechanism of the Persian empire which 
had made it possible for Alexander to be 
absent five or six years from his newly ac- 
quired domain, and yet return to find the 
government essentially secure. 

The old provinces or satrapies had been 
left as they were, sometimes under the old 
satrap. Native dynasties were generally re- 
tained, often, as in the case of Ada in Caria 
and Porus in India, becoming the govern- 
ment of a province. In each province the 
military power was given an independent 
head responsible directly to the king as com- 
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mander-in-chief. On to the Persian system 
of government by territorial division was 
ingrafted the Greek system of government 
by city communities. These cities not only 
served as citadels of the new régime, but 
being, as they were in general, independent 
of the territorial sway of the satraps, they 
set a check upon their power, and tended to 
prevent what had been a weakness in the 
Persian empire, the semi-independence of 
the territorial governments. The Oriental 
idea of the kingship exercising its authority 
through governors or satraps thus became 
blended with the Greek idea of the city-state 
supreme. The Oriental conception of the 
state as lord and land joined with the Greek 
conception of the state as a society of men. 
This is not the least important illustration 
of the way the East was married to the 
West. 
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“WHEN LOUD MY LILAC-BUSH WITH BEES.” 
BY MURIEL CAMPBELL DYAR. 


HORACE, through all days ’t is sweet 
To taste from thy wide Sabine jar 

The mellowed breath of glorious wine; 

Whether my old Soracte far 

Gleams whitely with its gathered snows, 

Whether the flails of summer beat 

The hot earth, or the purple grapes, 

At vintage, yield to rhythmic feet. 

Yet most I love it that fair time 

When loud my lilac-bush with bees, 

And, dreaming, I hear leagues away 

A sea ’twixt shining Cyclades. 
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SARMIOT until the last vestige of 

%ei} land has dipped beneath the 
horizon, and the green waters 
of soundings are deepening 
to ocean blue, does one real- 
ize fully the immensity of 
nature. He who is given to musing almost 
feels himself absorbed in the limitless space 
about him. Beneath him is the end-of-the- 
century ship, the climax of man’s inventive 
skill in traversing and battling with the 
sea. Partitions of steel hold back the cease- 
less pressure of the ocean; accurately ad- 
justed needles show the direction of unseen 
continents; revolving wings of steel give a 
lifelike throb to the fabric. He sees that 
it is colossal when compared with the ship 
of one hundred years ago, yet realizes that, 
after all, it is only a speck in the center of a 
vast, ever-following circle, and that the judg- 
ment of a few human beings like himself is 
all that stands between him and annihilation. 

The object of this article is to consider the 
present condition of ocean travel with a view 
toward making life at sea safer. As I donot 
wish to be misunderstood in this regard, I 
may say at the outset that ocean travel, even 
now, is by far the safest mode of locomotion 
known. On railway-trains four out of every 
thousand persons are either maimed or 
killed; at sea only two lives out of every thou- 
sand are lost. But, as marine disasters of 
the most appalling character occasionally 
happen, and since, with the increasing size 
of ships and an ever-growing passenger 
traffic, these disasters, though less frequent, 
perhaps, must become more and more appall- 
ing when they do occur, it seems to me that 
the subject of greater safety is worthy of 
special and serious consideration. 

The ocean upon which these masterpieces 
of marine architecture sail cannot be divided 
into roads with uncrossable borders. It is a 
highway the only boundaries of which are the 
continents. It is at once a ferry, a speedway, 
a pleasure-ground, upon which the right to 
move in any direction has been free to all 
men forall time. Thickly dotting its bosom 
are vessels whose prows point in every direc- 
tion, and whose eddying wakes die only to 
be caught and twisted afresh by some sister 





ship. Could man’s vision behold the whole 
ocean, he would declare it impossible for 
these moving objects to avoid one another 
even in daylight. But what of night and 
when the fog envelops? How to escape the 
iceberg, the derelict, the swiftly gliding 
ocean courser? Peril from fire, storms, and 
unseaworthiness is now so infrequent that 
it is not worth considering. The one great 
peril in these days is collision caused by fog. 

Few who have crossed the Atlantic have 
not seen the brightest day darkened or the 
rose-tinted sunset erased by the rolling, 
ghostly fog-bank; few but have heard the 
song of the shrouds voicing in a higher key 
the coming of the ugly mist, felt the livid 
mantle of moisture dampen the air, and a 
creeping sense of isolation fill the mind, to 
be rudely startled at last by the hoarse blast 
of the steam-whistle sending its warning 
tones into dripping space. If one goes for- 
ward at such times, he will find the lookout 
doubled, and feel instinctively that one of 
the dimly outlined figures on the bridge is 
that of the anxious captain. Being a pas- 
senger, he doubtless seeks the warmth and 
comfort of state- or smoke-room, where a 
vibrating buzz at regular intervals is the 
only thing to remind him of the unpleasant 
weather without. As the fog grows denser, 
the captain perhaps complies with the law 
by moderating the speed of his vessel. I say 
“perhaps” because he does not always do 
so; it depends largely upon “how he feels,” 
and whether he is late or not. If he is well 
clear of land and believes himself to be out 
of the track of ships and ice, he is very apt 
to allow his vessel to continue at full speed. 
The steamship company perhaps compels 
him, indirectly, to make the passage in so 
many days and hours. Though on the one 
hand they desire that their property shall 
be run safely, on the other hand they wish 
each passage to be made in as short a time 
as possible, and in some quarters captains 
whose cautiousness leads them to make con- 
tinual slow passages are not in demand. 
Hours mean dollars in the steamship busi- 
ness; an hour better than a competitor may 
mean a fuller passenger-list the next trip. 
So in many cases the fog and the law are ig- 
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nored, and the vessel is allowed torush blindly 
through the veil of mist, with her captain 
hoping that there is nothing in the way. He 
doubtless assures himself that the bulkheads 
are in good working order, possibly rehearses 
the orders he will give in case of a collision, 
and he, the officers, and the lookouts strain 
their senses to penetrate the enveloping 
cloud, but, for the rest, he trusts to luck and 
God. In such circumstances and under such 
conditions the carefully trained master mar- 
iner knows the dangers that beset him, and 
he braves them as best he can. He stands be- 
tween two conditions, the must of the owners 
and his heartfelt care for the human freight 
that his ship carries. Well he knows that the 
life-boats and rafts cannot carry half the 
people on board, even if it were possible to 
launch them all. He is not ignorant of the 
fact, moreover, that in most cases of distress 
a vessel lists so heavily that about half the 
boats cannot be put into the sea. 

“Statistics can be brought to prove,” says 
a British writer, “that, in casualties upon 
the sea, careful seamanship and responsi- 
bility for life and property are a lighter 
weight in the scale than dangerous speed.” 
“Who is to blame,” he asks, “the master or 
the owner? The master is fully alive to the 
danger, but his passage is timed; he is prac- 
tically engaged in an ocean race.” 


To my mind, the blame lies neither with, 


the master nor with the owners. As self-pro- 
tection governs the master’s actions, so does 
the same law rule the owners’ actions. The 
reason why captains and owners take risks is 
because the ocean travelers, the people them- 
selves, demand fast passages. Prices of pas- 
sage, indeed, are governed by the speed of 
the vessels. The faster they travel the 
higher the passage-money, and the more 
popular they become. Speed being there- 
fore the first consideration with the people, 
it must necessarily be the same with a suc- 
cessful steamship line. Suppose, for the 
sake of argument, that a line should start 
taking “safety ” as its watchword. In order 
to avoid fog, it takes a southerly course, and 
thus increases the length of the passage a 
fewdays. As its vessels must burn more coal 
during this time than the vessels of com- 
petitive lines, and as, moreover, it cannot 
get quite such a high rate of freight, it must 
necessarily charge higher passenger-rates. 
How many travelers would take the “safe” 
line in preference to the others? 

A safe ship is by no means an impossi- 
bility. There is no reason why a vessel can- 
not be built on a modification of the life-boat 
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plan and be absolutely unsinkable without 
destroying her fine lines or diminishing her 
rate of speed. This is spoken of, however, 
as an uncommercial idea. And rightly so; 
for since such a ship would have little or no 
room for cargo, and would be obliged there- 
fore to increase the cost of passage, her 
passenger-list would be extremely limited. 
The world talks fairly and makes many fine 
pretensions, but when its pocket is affected, 
its acts are not consistent. It is not honest 
enough to pay for a safe ship. 

But it is useless to dwell upon things that 
are unchangeable. The question still re- 
mains unanswered, Is every precaution being 
taken to make ships safe? Every well-in- 
formed person, if he answers truthfully, will 
reply in the negative. 

The safety mechanisms employed by rail- 
ways are constantly being improved. Can 
this be said of ships? I think not. There is 
but little difference in the value of red and 
green side-lights over those of fifty years 
ago; the masthead light, though in a few 
cases improved by the use of electricity, is 
essentially the same; the steam-whistle and 
fog-horn are only slightly modified from 
those of the past. The principal reason why 
there has been so little advancement in 
safety-signals at sea is that no single com- 
pany or nation can employ new inventions. 
Every change must be made by international 
agreement, which is invariably difficult to 
bring about; yet, if the cry of the people be 
sufficiently earnest, reforms can be secured. 

As an example of the danger of going at 
full speed during fog, I need only point to 
that awful and most disgraceful of all marine 
disasters—the loss of the Bourgoyne. Had 
she moderated her speed in accordance with 
the law, the weather conditions were such 
that she must certainly have heard the fog- 
horn of the sailing-vessel with which she 
collided. It has been argued also that had 
the Bourgoyne been moving faster than she 
was, she would have escaped the catastrophe. 
This, on the face of it, looks like clever rea- 
soning, but it is only lawyers’ sophistry, after 
all; it is not based upon truth, and it will not 
stand. Many captains of the big liners, ves- 
sels built to break records, believe or affect 
to believe that it is safer to move through 
fog at a high rate of speed rather than at a 
moderate pace. They give as reasons, first, 
that speed enables them to handle their 
vessels better, and, second, that, as the fog 
covers only a certain area, the quicker they 
travel, the sooner they will run out of the 
fog. 























Without disputing either of these reasons, 

I must say that when one is considering 
safety they seem to me ridiculous. It would 
be as reasonable to say that a person in a dark 
room, with other moving persons, should 
reach the door, not by cautiously feeling his 
way, but by rushing toward it. I think the 
true reason why so many captains advocate 
speed is that they know their owners favor 
it, and they will not jeopardize their positions 
by saying anything to the contrary, and they 
know that, in case of collision with a smaller 
vessel, speed will enable them to cut her 
down with comparatively small risk of danger 
to their own vessels. Ask the master of the 
fishing-schooner, the sailing-vessel, the slow 
tramp steamer, the helpless craft which can- 
not move fast enough to get out of the way — 
ask what he thinks about steaming through 
mist at the rate of from twenty to twenty-six 
miles an hour. He will tell you that it is 
“murder.” In the open sea, when fog pre- 
vents objects being seen half a mile distant, 
ten miles an hour is fast enough for any ves- 
sel to move; and the law which now demands 
that the speed be “moderated” under such 
conditions, which means little or nothing in 
these fast days, should be made to read, 
“shall slow down to a speed not exceeding 
ten miles per hour.” 

Another thing that should be dealt with 
by international law is what is known as 
“one-man navigation.” Both of the most re- 
cent accidents to Atlantic liners, the losses 
of the Mohegan and the Paris, were doubtless 
due to this antiquated sea-rule. In both 
cases the captains themselves made and gave 
the course. In both cases the course proved 
wrong. Since the captain is supreme aboard 
ship, and since his word is law, no officer 
would presume to question his authority or 
correctness, and the lives of hundreds, there- 
fore, are in the hands of one fallible man, 
who, by a miscalculation, a temporary illness, 
or a slip of the tongue, may send all hands 
to the bottom. As Mr. John Hyslop has 
covered this point thoroughly in a recent 
article, I need not dwell upon it further, 
except to say that I agree with his sugges- 
tion that all positions and courses should be 
checked by two or more persons.! 

One of the idiosyncrasies of the present 
marine law is that relating to fog-signals. 
The larger the vessel the more noise she 


1 Since the stranding of the Paris, one of the trans- 
atlantic lines has issued regulations providing that the 
course shall be set by the junior watch-officer, subject 
invariably to approval by the first officer and then by 
the captain, thus giving a double opportunity to correct 
any error.—EDITOR. 
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must make. The huge, swift passenger- 
steamer, which by reason of her speed and 
size is at once the most formidable and the 
most capable of avoiding collision, is com- 
pelled to carry a powerful steam-whistle. 
The wind-bound sailing-vessel, on the other 
hand, is allowed to drift about the seas with 
a fog-horn of primitive type. 

Under certain conditions of weather, when 
wind and wave raise their voices, though a 
sailing-ship may hear distinctly the warning 
bellow of an oncoming steamer, her own bell 
or fog-horn cannot be heard on the steamer’s 
deck one hundred yards away. 

As the slow vessel is least capable of get- 
ting out of the way, and is in the greatest 
danger, it seems to me that this order of 
things should be reversed, and instead of the 
small vessel blowing a small horn, she should 
be provided with a fog-horn or some other 
appliance for making her presence known, in 
the inverse ratio to her size. In other words, 
the smaller the vessel, the more noise she 
should make. 

A danger not to be overlooked is that of 
running into a derelict. The ocean is never 
free from these floating menaces to shipping, 
and never will be as long as it is nobody’s 
work to get rid of them. At the present time 
ten derelicts are charted in the North At- 
lantic alone. One of them, the Siddartha, has 
been sighted nine or ten times. She is water- 
logged, and lies so low in the water that she 
might easily escape notice on a bright night, 
not to mention a hazy one. On one of her 
late passages the Lucania sighted this drift- 
ing wreck dead ahead. It happened to be in 
daylight, and of course no harm was done. 
Had it been at night, however, it might have 
resulted in the loss of one thousand lives. 
This question of derelicts is one that admits 
of no excuse. There is nothing to prevent 
them being blown up, rammed, or otherwise 
destroyed except the apathy of the nations, 
and it is high time that some combined, 
systematic action were taken to rid the sea 
of this danger. 

If for no other reasons, the presence in 
the Atlantic Ocean of ice and the derelict, 
neither of which carries lights, blows fog- 
horns, or can get out of the way, is sufficient 
reason why vessels should not proceed at a 
high rate of speed in foggy weather. Of the 
ships that have left port never to be heard 
of again, such as the City of Glasgow, the 
Naronic, the Pacific, the Ocean Monarch, the 
City of Boston, and many others, who shall 
say that their foundering was not caused by 
one of these two perils? 
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The establishment of specific and separate 
tracks for eastward- and westward-bound 
steamships has doubtless decreased the 
chances of collision. Unfortunately, how- 
ever, only the passenger lines have agreed 
to use these ocean lanes, and, in consequence, 
there is still the risk of meeting tramp 
steamers and sailing-vessels. Captain Ran- 
dle of the steamship St. Louis has kindly 
furnished me with two practical ideas on 
this phase of my subject, as follows: - 

“There are two suggestions that I would 
offer in regard to making life on the Atlantic 
Ocean safer than it is to-day. The first is 
the establishment of eastward and westward 
routes one degree to the southward of their 
present position. This, though it would in- 
crease the time of passage by an hour or so, 
would take vessels out of the greater part of 
the fog area. The second is the making of 
an international law which shall compel all 
vessels crossing the Atlantic, whether under 
steam or sail, either to follow the routes laid 
down or to give them a wide berth.” 

The “feelings” of captains in regard to 
safety are not, as has been sufficiently proved, 
tobe depended on. Theyshould be compelled, 
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NTO this glorious world I came, 

The free-born of the wind and flame. 
I bound to me for good or ill 
A body-serf to do my will. 
Though he was frail and prone to rest, 
I snatched him from his mother’s breast 
And bade him serve me. What would 

you? 

I had a great King’s work to do: 
Wrong to make right; comfort to bring 
To those in trouble sorrowing. 


I needed one both swift and strong: 

Great was the load, the journey long. 

Yet this my slave was weak and lame; 

Faltering at my behest he came: 

So, when his strength was almost gone, 
I took the scourge and urged him on. 














under the penalty of losing their certificates, 
to comply with the law, particularly with 
regard to speed in “thick” weather. To this 
end it is suggested that all steamships be 
required to carry telltales in some part of 
the ship accessible to all, which will register 
at all times the rate of speed at which the ves- 
selis going. It is an old saying that the cap- 
tain who gives his attention to the four “ L’s” 
—lead, log, lights, and lookouts—runs but 
little danger of catastrophe. To this there 
should be added a fifth “ L,” standing for law. 

Finally, the steamship companies should 
be made liable for the human freight they 
carry. Why steamships, in contradistinction 
to railroads, should be allowed to consider 
accidents as an act of God, and, with the 
loss of the ship, be exempt from liability, is 
beyond my comprehension. Accidents, both 
afloat and ashore, are inevitable. Occasion- 
ally they are caused by conditions over which 
man has no control, but in ninety-nine cases 
out of a hundred they can be traced to some 
human error, and in the interest of safety all 
common carriers, whether they float, roll, or 
fly, should be forced to take precautions, 
which only their liability will secure. 
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Yet hurry as I might to keep 

The minutes’ pace, both food and sleep 
My slave must have. Impatiently 

I saw the glorious hours pass by. 

(I could not leave him, for we must 
Have hands of dust to work with dust.) 
At last he fell and would not rise. 

He called me with imperious eyes, 

And bade me pause. 


This small white room, this cot of snow, 
Ministering forms that come and go— 

I crouch here listening for his breath, 
And with my hands I hold back Death, 
My work neglected and undone. 

If he but beckon, swift I run 

This worthless serf of mine to save. 
How hard they toil who serve a slave! 




















THE SCOURGE OF THE EASTERN SEAS. 


BY JOHN 8S. SEWALL. 


WITH PICTURES BY GEORGE VARIAN. 


PROFESSION of piracy in 
the Orient has met many a so- 
bering check from the arms 
of the Occident. When 
Dewey’s guns in the spacious 
Bay of Manila echoed among 
the mountains and valleys of the great archi- 
pelago, we may well believe they sounded 
the knell not only of Spanish misrule, but 
eventually of native lawlessness. That 
tropical group has always been a favorite 
lair for the bucaneer. Out of the deep in- 
dentations that notch the coast-line of 
Luzon, Mindoro, Mindanao, and Palawan, 
not to speak of hundreds of other barbaric 
resorts, whole fleets of red-handed corsairs 
have darted like dragon-flies on their prey. 
If the American flag is destined to wave 
over that wild and beautiful group, it may 
chance to be one of our first duties to go 
pirate-hunting. There are still left many 
secret nests of those ill-favored folk, and 
much honest work may have to be done be- 
fore such harbors as Ilana Bay and such 
islands as Tonquil, Balanguini, Sulu, e¢ id 
genus omne, shall cease to serve as the haunts 
of piratical vikings, and become the resorts 
of a busy and opulent commerce. 

However, it was never my fortune to take 
a hand in chasing Malay proas, or to be 
chased by them. My interest lies chiefly 
along the opposite coast, and among ruffians 
of a Mongolian type. Twice in one year we 
were sent out in pursuit of Chinese pirates; 
once down the China seas and off the Gulf 
of Tonquin, where we caught no pirates, but 
got instead a terrible mauling from a ty- 
phoon, which did its best to send us to Davy 
Jones’s locker, and once to the Madjicosima 
Islands, off to the northeast of Formosa, 
where we got another pounding from a twin 
brother of the typhoon aforesaid, but had 
the satisfaction of scooping up some of the 





1 Many authors on Oriental topics and various books 
of travel have been consulted by the writer. The chief 
authorities for the facts given in this paper are the 
writer’s own manuscript diary of four years’ naval ser- 
vice on the East India station; also various volumes 
of the “Chinese Repository” and of the “Asiatic Jour- 
nal”; S. Wells Williams, “The Middle Kingdom”; Du 





skull-and-bones fraternity also. Such ex- 
periences are apt to give one a special in- 
terest in the kind of game he has pursued. 
From Manila across the waters to Hong- 
Kong is an easy sail, typhoons, of course, 
excepted. As we neared the coast and were 
threading our way among the islands, one of 
my messmates, a middy, sitting aloft in the 
slings of the foretopsail-yard, beckoned me 
to join him, and there we spent a long, cozy, 
sunny afternoon watching the novel scene. 
From such a height it seemed as if one could 
look out over the whole Celestial Empire. 
And what a contrast in the scenery! We 
had left behind the superb profusion of the 
tropics, and come upon a landscape which 
was plain and practical, rustic and Mongo- 
lian, like its inhabitants. But one thing in 
which the two countries are alike was noted, 
and that was their convenient formation for 
commerce on the one hand, and piracy on 
the other; for if any part of the world might 
seem to have been originally designed for a 
pirates’ paradise, the southern coast of China 
is the place. Fringed with capes, beaded 
with islands of every size and shape, pierced 
by estuaries made up of numberless winding 
channels, it opens to the sea-rover countless 
coves and pockets and watery labyrinths for 
lying in ambush or hiding from pursuit. One 
oi the wide-spread groups of islands through 
the tortuous passages of which the Canton 
River finds its way to the sea has been the 
scene of so many of these tragedies that it 
has richly earned its sinister title of the La- 
drones—the “islands of the thieves.” Ever 
since primeval commerce began to creep 
along the shores of the great empire it has 
edoubtless had its bloody parasites. The 
lonely trader, and the clumsy fleet as well, 
have had to reckon with this ever-present 
menace as one of the risks of the voyage. It 
was never certain from behind what head- 


Halde, “General History of China”; Guillemard, “ Aus- 
tralasia”; Forbes, “Five Years in China”; Fortune, 
“Residence among the Chinese”; Downing, “Fanqui in 
China”; Wallace, “Australasia”; St. John, “The Wild 
Coasts of Nipon”; Yung-lun-yuen, “History of the 
Pirates who Infested the China Sea from 1807 to 
1810,” translated by C. F. Neuman. 
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land or out of what lagoon might issue at 
any moment a pack of these ocean wolves. 
If departing voyagers never returned, it was 
sometimes the typhoons they encountered, 
and sometimes the pirates. Dead men tell 
no tales. 

It is easy to cover with facile phrase the 
long and painful evolution of the centuries, 
especially the slow-moving cycles of Cathay. 
It is not so easy to fill in the picture with 
the actual details: to imagine the growing 
commerce, and the growing piracy that 
preyed upon it; to portray the long ages of 
sorrow on the sea—the sharp, sudden at- 
tack, the vain attempt to flee, the desperate 
stand at bay, the fight for life, the brutish 
yells, the cry for mercy, the horrible silence 
that settles on the slippery decks as the 
butchers leisurely proceed to rifle their prey. 
What myriads of miserable tragedies like 
this have been enacted far back in the dim 
past, while the Celestial Empire has been 
slowly emerging from savagery into national 
state, no chronicler has told. But we can 
recognize the process of martial training. 
As Chinese commerce has run the gantlet 
and fought its way into existence, it has 
slowly developed in its own mariners, as well 
as in their assailants, those qualities of cour- 
age, hardihood, and grit which furnished 
forth the brave fellows of the Yalu fight of 
1894.1 The handling of the Ting Yuen and 
the Chen Yuen, especially in the latter part 
of that memorable action, affords ample 
proof of the pluck and dogged will of the 
Chinese man-of-war’s-man when his blood is 
up. The victory fell to Japan; but history 
will award to the admiral Ting Ju Chang 
and his men the well-won meed of both 
daring and skill. They believed they were 
defending their country against unjust usur- 
pation, and as one reads of their deeds of 
valor it is easy to imagine that in the veins 
of some of those warriors ran the blood of 
generations of old-time bucaneers. 

The annals of Chinese piracy have not 
wholly faded into oblivion. Some epochs in 
its history are familiar to those students 
who have a fancy for mousing about in the 
unbeaten tracks of Oriental life. A glimpse 
at the modus operandi may help one to an 
intelligent appreciation of these gruesome 
records. A few modern samples will suffice. 

Sometime back in the fifties the good ship 
Celestial, from Boston, while peaceably wend- 
ing her way to Hong-Kong, was fired upon by 





1 September 17, 1894. For a thrilling account by 
one of the commanders, see THE CENTURY for August, 
1895. 
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a fleet of Chinese rovers. The Saratoga was 
sent out to catch and punish them. The 
Saratoga was a sloop of war, one of the old- 
timers, a sailing-ship, of graceful lines, trig 
and fast, equipped with heavy batteries, and 
well able to give account of herself at close 
quarters with anything afloat. We caught 
various things on that cruise sufficiently 
noxious, but no pirates. Being obliged to 
put back to Macao for a new foreyard, we 
had not been at anchor twenty-four hours 
before in came one of the river steamers 
tugging an immense junk, which had been 
rifled of a precious cargo of silks and crapes 
almost within hearing of our guns. The year 
before Captain Massie of her British Maj- 
esty’s steamship Cleopatra had sent out a 
boat expedition among the islands, which, 
after a running fight of five hours, had cap- 
tured three eighteen-gun lorchas; and yet 
two months afterward, on about the same 
cruising-ground, the Brillante was cut off by 
freebooters, plundered of a large amount of 
treasure, the crew massacred, and the ship 
scuttled and sunk. In March, 1853, her Maj- 
esty’s steam-sloop Hermes came upon the 
scent of a whole squadron a little way up the 
coast. After a hot pursuit the outlaws 
turned at bay and defended themselves with 
savage ferocity. But they were no match 
for British guns and modern steam. The 
Hermes avenged some of their villainies by 
sending four junks to the bottom and towing 
three more back to Hong-Kong as lawful 
prizes. 

In the summer of 1835 there came limping 
into Hong-Kong harbor a much-abused hulk, 
whose misadventures inspired sympathy 
wherever her pitiful story came to be known. 
It was the English bark Troughton, from 
Singapore. She had been overtaken by a 
typhoon, her masts wrenched out of her, and 
her bulwarks torn off clean with the decks. 
Her exhausted crew managed to keep her 
afloat with the pumps, and rigging a sail or 
two on a jury-mast, were slowly wafted in 
toward the land. Here anew enemy awaited 
them. Surrounded by trading-junks and 
fishing-craft, whose crews would often come 
on board and lend a hand at the pumps, their 
crippled condition was speedily recognized. 
At sundown one afternoon two piratical 
luggers laid her alongside and poured a 
swarm of Celestial cutthroats on board. The 
captain and mate dashed into the cabin for 
their firearms; but before a shot could be 
fired two hundred pirates had overpowered 
the crew and lashed them to the deck. The 
captain and mate fought from the cabin 
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against overwhelming odds as long as their 
ammunition lasted, and then did their best 
to blow up the ship. Exhausted from loss of 
blood, they were at last driven from their 
refuge and bound with the rest of the crew. 
The pirates looted their prize of everything 
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Navigateur, was wrecked on the coast of 
Cochin China. The captain hired a Chinese 
junk to carry him and his surviving crew, 
and so much of his ill-starred cargo as had 
escaped the waves and rocks, northward to 
Macao. When only a few leagues short of 

their destination, the na- 
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tives, who were five times 
their number, rose upon 
them, murdered them all 
but one, and made off with 
the booty. That one, after 
fighting desperately for 
his life, leaped overboard, 
and was finally picked up 
by a passing fisherman. It 
soothes one’s sense of 
justice to know that, by 
his deposition in court, 
some fifteen or twenty of 
the miscreants were iden- 
tified, and got short shrift 
for their crime. 

There have been bloody 
epochs in the history of 
Chinese commerce, when 
piracy was as much an 
organized system as the 
opium traffic is now. 
Whole fleets of bucaneers 
prowled about the coasts, 
plundered villages, levied 
blackmail on native and 
foreigner alike, and gen- 
erally silenced their vic- 
tims by sending them to 
the bottom. Let us not 
be unreasonable. Those 
were days of the iron hand 
everywhere. Why not 
give the Mongol his 
chance as well as the Ro- 
man, the Norseman, or 
the Turk? Why not let 
Koshinga play his drama 
along with Morgan, Hast- 
ings, Kidd, Claude Duval, 











“SPENT A LONG, COZY, SUNNY AFTERNOON WATCHING 


of value which the typhoon had spared, and 
then vanished in the darkness. 

Sometimes these amiable enterprises are 
conducted by amateurs, so to speak—by your 
own sailors, if you happen to have shipped a 
crew of Chinamen. Times may be different 
now, but formerly a little professional ven- 
ture of this sort was not uncongenial to the 
average Chinese coolie, whether ashore or 
afloat. In 1828 a French merchantman, the 
VoL. LVIII.—92. 


THE NOVEL SCENE.” 


and all the other great 
actors of tragedy? 
Chinese annals record two periods during 
which these marauding fleets became so 
powerful and insolent that the empire, with 
all its resources, could not destroy them, or 
even defend itself. There is plenty of ro- 
mance in the story, though bloody and grim. 
The most famous, perhaps because the most 
ferocious, corsairs known to Chinese history 
were a father and son, Ching Chelung and 
Ching Chingkung, who flourished about the 
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“A BOAT EXPEDITION . . . WHICH . . . HAD CAPTURED THREE EIGHTEEN-GUN LORCHAS.” 
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time of the Manchu conquest in 1644. The 
son was familiarly called Kwoshing, but is 
better known by his Portuguese Latinized 
name Koshinga. The father, after years of 
adventure, honest and dishonest, untold and 
untellable, found himself at the head of a 
fleet as strong as it was unscrupulous, with 
which he harried the defenseless coasts and 
laid waste the seas. By large bribes of rank 
and wealth the redoubtable chieftain was 
decoyed into the imperial service, and was 
appointed supreme head of the Chinese 
navy. In his new position it became his 
duty to protect commerce and destroy pi- 
racy. He accordingly protected commerce 
and destroyed piracy. He knew how to 
do it. No petty scruples of honor or gen- 
erous memory stood in the way, and as a 
bloody atonement for his own crimes whole 
squadrons of his former comrades were, with 
unpitying impartiality, despatched to the 
infernal shades. He assumed the monopoly 
of all lucrative commerce, and levied tribute 
on all manner of craft. He did what he liked, 
and no power in the empire dared question 
his right. The emperor even bestowed on 
his son in marriage a princess of the blood. 
But his unchallenged supremacy and enor- 
mous wealth made him careless. He engaged 
in an intrigue against the government, and 
being enticed to court, found himself in a 
royal cage, beyond the bars of which he 
was never again permitted to go. There he 
languished for years, and finally died a pris- 
oner of state. 

It would take lurid colors to paint the 
wrath of Koshinga when it became appa- 
rent that his father was held in hopeless 
captivity. Doubtless the atmosphere reeked 
with Chinese rhetoric. He vowed eternal 
hate to the whole Tatar race, and sum- 
moning his fellow-ruffians, betook himself 
to his home on the wave. This was in 1646. 
For more than thirty years his name was 
the terror of the seas. He preyed upon 
commerce until commerce, from sheer 
fright, shut itself up in port, and dared not 
come out. As a result, the few prizes he 
caught were not enough to support his vast 
squadron. He invaded the shores, therefore, 
and plundered not only villages and towns, 
but capital cities and provinces. He laid 
siege to Nanking. He captured and for- 
tified Amoy. He finally stole and occupied 
the island of Formosa, seized the govern- 
ment, established there arsenals and ren- 
dezvous for his fleets, and thence hurled his 
filibustering raids upon the opposite coasts. 
At last his bloody incursions became such 
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an intolerable scourge to the empire, which 
could neither prevent nor resist them, that the 
extraordinary measure was adopted of aban- 
doning all trade on the seas and withdrawing 
the entire population from the coast. This 
was actually done, probably the only instance 
of the kind in history, and the queer Chinese 
are probably the only people who would ever 
have dreamed of tactics so absurd and yet so 
masterly. For hundreds of miles up and down 
the shores of the great realm there stretched 
between the hungry vampires and their vic- 
tims a strip of abandoned sea-coast twelve 
miles broad, whose fields lay untilled, whose 
populous cities and villages, now deserted, 
crumbled into decay, and whose useless 
junks slumbered and foundered at their 
moorings in the harbors. 


The rivers, lakes, and ocean all stood still, 
And nothing stirred within their silent depths; 
Ships, sailorless, lay rotting on the sea. 


Macao alone was excepted, and that only 
because the Portuguese colonists were pre- 
sumed to be able to protect themselves. It 
was seven years before population and trade 
were allowed to flow back into their wonted 
channels, and the death of the dreaded 
Koshinga soon after closed the piratical era 
of the seventeenth century. 

Minor chieftains still carried on their 
more stealthy depredations, and have from 
that day to this. The growing value of an 
increasing commerce, with the addition of 
priceless argosies from Europe and America, 
furnished ample temptation, and China has 
always had her full share of bandits and 
thugs, ever ready to take advantage of such 
golden opportunities. But no other outbreak 
of piracy on so grand a scale has ever oc- 
curred since until the first decade of our own 
century. 

In December, 1806, the mate of an English 
ship was captured by a pirate and brought 
into the presence of the commandant of the 
fleet. He found himself in a squadron of 
some six hundred junks and lorchas, carrying 
batteries of from six- to eighteen-pounders, 
and classed in five divisions under five indepen- 
dent chiefs. During his captivity he became 
familiar with the entire system, its organiza- 
tion, its regulations, which were very strict, 
the numbers and armaments of the different 
divisions, and their plans and methods of 
attack. After being held in duress for some 
five months he was finally ransomed. Three 
years later another Englishman fell into 
their hands. The fleet had increased. There 
were six divisions. The total force operating 






































“POURED A SWARM OF CELESTIAL CUTTHROATS ON BOARD.” 


on the coasts of southern China, though 
rarely together, he estimated at eight hun- 
dred large vessels and a thousand smaller 
craft, carrying an equipment of some seventy 
thousand men. With the frankness of a 
sailor he details the atrocities he witnessed. 
It was a reénacting of the bloody career of 
Koshinga. Its history has been portrayed 
by Yung-lun-yuen, a Chinese scholar, who 
was a contemporary of the actors he de- 
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scribes. The six squadrons sailed under six 
flags—red, yellow, green, blue, black, and 
white. The yellow fleet has furnished this 
article with a text, for it was its commander, 
Woo-che-tsing, who assumed the winsome 
title, “Scourge of the Eastern Seas.” The 
red fleet, however, is of more thrilling inter- 
est, partly because it outnumbered all the 
rest put together, partly because it was for 
a time commanded by a woman. In 1807 the 











“THE MATE OF AN ENGLISH SHIP WAS... 


arch-outlaw Ching-yih, who had driven it 
into the smoke and flame of many desper- 
ate conflicts, perished in a violent gale. His 
widow at once took command, and in a hun- 
dred fights demonstrated that she had in- 
herited the skill and prowess of her bloody 
mate. The “new woman” of the East had 
come. Men feared her and obeyed. She 
maintained rigid discipline and exacted im- 
plicit submission. She was punctilious in all 
her dealings with the folk on shore, and by 
paying for supplies honestly and liberally 
won their confidence and favor—a policy 


BROUGHT INTO THE PRESENCE OF THE COMMANDANT.” 


quite unlike that generally adopted by the 
other divisions of the fleet. 
Some of the exploits of these red rovers 


are curiously interesting. If any of my 
readers have sailed up the Canton River they 
will recall the Chinese fortress of the Boca 
Tigris at its mouth, on the starboard side as 
you enter. Down by the waterside a long 
white parapet stretches along the shore; at 
each end a wall of masonry reaches up 
the hill, and disappears over the crest. 
Whether there is a fourth wall out of sight, 
joining the two and completing the square, 
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I do not now remember; but certain British 
tars could tell you—if they have lasted from 
1842 till this present year of grace. During 
the opium war the fortress was attacked; but 
the storming party pulled quietly around the 
headland, and forming on the beach, clam- 
bered up over the hill, and the first thing the 
Celestials knew their foe was rushing down 
upon them from the rear, and within the 
inclosure. There was nothing for it but 
to surrender, which they did, bristling with 
wrath at such a breach of military man- 
ners. “Hiyah! Why you no come front side? 
More better fight where we makee ready for 
you!” 

But this is a digression. What we are 
after is the pirates. It was an earlier com- 
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“SWAM TO THE ENEMY WITH THEIR KNIVES IN THEIR TEETH.” 





mandant of this same fortress who met with 
equally bad luck. One of the fleets appeared 
in his neighborhood, and he sallied out to at- 
tack it. The pirates surrounded him, and 
after a furious engagement, which lasted all 
day, and with such havoc as may be left to 
the imagination, captured him and what- 
ever fragments of his fleet were still afloat. 
This disaster was partly avenged the next 
year, when the Chinese admiral, with a hun- 
dred junks, attacked another fleet on the 
same cruising-ground. Great numbers of 
the pirates were destroyed and some two 
hundred taken prisoners. Those who are 
familiar with Chinese methods can easily 
judge how long the two hundred were kept 
from joining their bloody comrades in the 























shades below. In another encounter not far 
from the same place, before the combatants 
could close upon one another, it fell dead 
calm, whereupon crowds of the pirates leaped 
into the sea like savages, swam to the enemy 
with their knives in their teeth, and attacked 
them so fiercely that they could not be beaten 
off, and actually cutout several junks fromthe 
imperial fleet. The fortunes of war varied. 
With provoking impartiality, and apparently 
with no ethical preference, victory would 
perch on the standard of the pirate quite as 
often as on the banners of the righteous 
defenders of their country’s commerce. We 
read of whole fleets engaged, fighting all day 
and all night, two days, even three days at 
a time, two or three hundred junks on a side, 
and a drawn game at the end. No child’s 
play this. At one time the admiral is lying 
quietly at anchor among the islands, when 
suddenly two hundred pirate craft slip 
around the headland, and pounce upon him 
with an onset so furious that, in spite of a 
vigorous defense, twenty-five of his fleet are 
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gone with their captors before he can get up 
his anchors and chase them. These encoun- 
ters were not confined to the sea. There 
were frequent raids on the villages that lined 
the harbors and rivers. Spies made their way 
into the busy bazaars disguised as peddlers, 
barbers, traders; if they came out alive they 
brought news to the expectant fleet where 
were to be found the easiest conquests and 
the richest booty. Sometimes in the fray the 
villagers fled, and the women and cattle were 
confiscated by the invaders; sometimes they 
made a stand, and the fierce fight that fol- 
lowed proved the valor of the longshoreman 
as well as of his merciless assailant. Such 
raids despoiled whole towns, and gathered 
prisoners not by the score only or the hun- 
dred, but sometimes by the thousand. Some 
unique specimens of daring are recorded. 
When Mei-ying, the beautiful wife of Kee- 
choo-yang, was captured, she railed at her 
captors with such stinging eloquence that 
one of the brutes knocked her down, where- 
upon she leaped to her feet, seized him with 











“JUNK AFTER JUNK WENT TO THE BOTTOM.” 




















her teeth, and sprang overboard, dragging 
him with her to a watery grave. 

It more than once happened that when a 
commander found the bandits were too many 
for him, and were closing in upon him for 
the coup de grace, he retreated to the maga- 
zine, and escaped their clutches by blowing 
himself and them out of water. On one occa- 
sion, by a stroke of good fortune, the pirate 
fleet was caught and penned in its own lair. 
Great preparations were made for the cap- 
ture. Twenty-five fire-junks were sent blaz- 
ing in among the anchored craft. The im- 
perial fleet followed, resolved by one supreme 
and desperate blow to wipe out the whole 
vicious horde. With the pirates it was a fight 
for life. Any one who has witnessed a Chi- 
nese battle—and there are some of us still 
left who remember some of the fights of the 
Tai-ping rebellion—can imagine the inde- 
scribable uproar of such an encounter. Hun- 
dreds of the pirates were killed, but the 
mangled remnant of their fleet broke through 
the blockade and scuttled out to the open 
sea. The plucky admiral pursued them and 
sank a few more. After dark they turned 
back upon him and repaid him in kind. 

It is not to be wondered at if, among such 
turbulent spirits, the internal conditions 
were not always serene. In process of time 
a violent feud broke out in the squadron 
under the woman chief. Words came to 
blows. The two malcontents drew off their 
two divisions, and threw the hazard of their 
destiny upon a pitched battle. The van- 
quished fleet, after an overwhelming defeat, 
concluded to retire from business and submit 
to government. We get some inkling of the 
magnitude of these operations from the fact 
that this one capitulation included no less 
than eight thousand men, one hundred and 
twenty-six vessels, some five hundred battery 
guns, and several thousand stand of mis- 
cellaneous arms. The commander of the 
surrendered division was honored by a gov- 
ernment position. 

This appealed to the heart of the woman 
chief herself. Perhaps a life spent among 
scenes of carnage began to pall upon her. 
She entered into negotiations. When at last 
assured of safety, she decided to make her 
submission, and, with the wives and children 
of some of her officers, the haughty admi- 
ral presented herself before the governor- 
general at Canton. The pardon accorded by 
government put an end to what was left of 
the famous red squadron, and cleaned out 
the eastern and middle channels of the 
Canton River. Many of her red-handed fol- 
Vo. LVIII.—93. 
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lowers enlisted in the imperial fleets, and 
were put at once to the work of “ pacifica- 
tion.” The other fleets were destroyed, or 
saved themselves by submission. The 
“Scourge of the Eastern Seas” came in with 
the rest, and so retained his worthless head; 
and the Chinese writer who is my authority 
for this episode adds, with a cheerful opti- 
mism that is hardly sustained by the sequel, 
that now (that is, in 1810) “ships pass and 
repass in tranquillity. All is quiet on the 
rivers, the four seas are tranquil, and people 
live in peace and plenty.” 

But an opulent commerce, growing richer 
every year, opened up the same old tempta- 
tions, and made piracy as tempting as ever. 
And so it came to pass that the great “pa- 
cification ” of 1810 did not stay pacified. The 
China seas have never since, indeed, been 
vexed by such enormous squadrons of buca- 
neers, nor have witnessed such tremendous 
battles; but local adventurers have been 
plentiful, and on occasion have combined 
into very considerable fleets. The Chinese 
navy has now and then roused itself to a 
spurt of zeal, but has never accomplished 
much in trying to clear the seas of these 
pests; apparently it has not often dared to 
make the attempt. Most of the actual sup- 
pression of Chinese piracy has been due to 
the pluck and persistence of British tars. 

Many officers of the royal navy, while 
serving in the East Indies, have had a hand 
in the exciting task of ferreting out and 
destroying these freebooters. Captain St. 
John, who was thus employed for several 
years, gives graphic details of his various 
expeditions in pursuit, chasing them into 
the winding channels which form so large 
a part of the intricate network of the 
Canton River, or surprising them in the 
snug harbors where they lay concealed be- 
hind the hills. His account of their attack 
on the mail-steamer plying between Canton 
and Hong-Kong gives a sample of their 
audacity. On one occasion she had to run 
the gantlet of a fleet of forty-four junks, 
which pounced upon her from the reaches 
that open into the river; she managed to 
escape, but not before she had been badly 
hulled by their shot. Another specimen of 
their methods he relates on another page. A 
large opium-junk lay at anchor one day in 
the harbor of Hong-Kong, close by his own 
ship. She was bound up the coast to Swa- 
tow, and, with a crew of forty-five and a full 
battery of twelve- and eighteen-pounders,she 
seemed so absolutely secure that some forty 
passengers came on board to take advantage 
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of a conveyance so safe. She got under way 
at nightfall, but had scarcely cleared the 
Lymoon Pass before it fell calm, and she 
was obliged to anchor. About midnight a 
large junk slipped quietly alongside, boarded 
her, and overpowered the watch on deck; be- 
fore they fairly knew it they were attacked. 
The crew and passengers were driven below 
and secured under hatches, and the vessel 
taken around to a secluded spot on the south 
side of the island, where every soul on board, 
except asmall boy, was lashed hand and foot 
and flung overboard. The junk itself was 
then rifled and sunk. _ 

It is a satisfaction to know that these cut- 
throats occasionally fall into their own trap. 
The fate they have prepared for their victims 
rebounds, and they get a taste of their own 
villainy. A thrilling adventure of this sort is 
related by Major Shore of the English army. 
It was just after the opium war of 1841. 
Having occasion to make a trip to Ning-po, 
he was obliged to return at once, and at 
night, over a route swarming with pirates. 
He was in a Chinese passage-boat, his own 
little boy the only other passenger, and his 
only weapons two double-barreled duck-guns 
and a brace of heavy pistols. The night was 
still, and he slept with his guns for company. 
Just before daybreak one of his boatmen, 
blanched with terror, roused him with the 
news that the pirates were coming. He 
seized his arms and leaped on deck. The 
silvery mist of the dawn obscured his vision, 
but presently he could trace the outlines of 
a large, ugly-looking boat, crowded with a 
gang of assassins, stealthily creeping toward 
his defenseless craft. One can imagine his 
reflections in the brief interval before they 
would be alongside. In such a desperate 
emergency his only hope lay in giving them 
such a sudden and hot reception that they 
would suppose his boat filled with men. He 
could see them now, a score of bronze vil- 
lains with long knives in their hands, some 
of them stripped to the waist, some of them 
with dirks stuck in the coils of their pigtails. 
There they crouched like tigers ready to 
spring, as vicious a lot as ever murdered an 
honest crew. For just such game as this, if 
he should have the ill fortune to meet any, 
he had taken the precaution to load each 
barrel with a double charge, and as it would 
not do to miss fire, he replaced the old caps 
on his percussion-locks with fresh ones, for 
such things as revolvers and breech-loading 
rifles had not been dreamed of in those early 
days. In the deathless stillness he even 
noticed the ticking of his watch and the 
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throbbing of his heart, and “wondered how 
soon both would cease forever.” 

Crouching behind the rail, and scarcely 
breathing till the boats were within ten yards 
of each other, he took careful aim, and with- 
out warning let drive both barrelfuls in the 
villains’ faces. A shriek of rage and pain, 
and a crash of tumbling bodies, bore witness 
to the execution. Those two shots swept the 
forecastle. Not daring to waste any chances, 
he seized the other gun and blazed away at 
the crowd in the waist. Another frightful 
yell, a panic, and a babel of confusion. He 
was swiftly reloading when a ball from a 
swivel-gun on the pirates’ bow whizzed by 
his head and shivered the mast. The savage 
who had thus missed his mark was apparently 
the leader of the gang, a muscular, swarthy 
chief, whose giant frame loomed dark against 
the gray dawn. The major instantly covered 
him with his pistol; a sharp, cracking re- 
port, and the miscreant, with his fuse still 
burning, pitched headlong into the black 
waters beneath. 

At this final blow the pirates stood not on 
the order of their going, but incontinently 
fled, while the passage-boat, with sail and 
oars, scuttled away from so perilous a neigh- 
borhood at the top of her speed. The chas- 
tisement inflicted by the brave major taught 
the brigands a lesson not soon forgotten. 
It was a long time before they dared attack 
anything, native or foreign, until well as- 
sured that their victim was unarmed, or that 
they could dash upon him unawares. 

Though the southern coast of the empire 
seems to have been the favorite field of op- 
eration for these marine highwaymen, the 
northern seas have suffered from the same 
dread scourge. None of the estuaries of the 
north are so admirably contrived for buca- 
neering purposes as the Canton River, with 
its countless and endless branches, channels, 
and creeks; but there are plenty of islands 
and jutting capes and snug coves, behind or 
within which any discreet pirate could con- 
duct his business in safe seclusion. Who- 
ever, therefore, has had occasion to intrust 
himself to wind and wave, on errands of 
commerce or science or travel, has found it 
to his advantage beforehand to take account 
of the corsair as one of the perils of the 
deep. 

Mr. Fortune, in his entertaining book, 
describes a trip he took on the steamer Erin 
from Ning-po to Shang-hai. They had 
scarcely cleared the river Min below the city 
before they found themselves in the midst of 
a squadron of bucaneers engaged in blockad- 























ing the passage between Silver Island and 
the shore, and capturing every sort of native 
craft that attempted to run the gantlet in 
or out. Some of the prizes were plundered 
at once and turned adrift. The more valu- 
able were taken to the pirates’ den to be 
held until ransomed by their rich owners in 
Ning-po. Negotiations would be carried on 
sometimes for weeks, and all the while a 
posse of Chinese men-of-war were sleeping 
lazily at their anchors within half a dozen 
miles of the scene. The Hrin threaded her 
way through the fleet unmolested, witness- 
ing as she passed the capture of a big Shan- 
tung junk, which they had decoyed into their 
ambuscade. “During the time they were in 
sight,” Mr. Fortune says, “we observed 
several vessels from the north fall into their 
hands. They were in such numbers, and 
their plans were so well laid, that nothing 
that passed in daylight could possibly escape. 
Long after we had lest sight of their vessels, 
we saw and pitied the unsuspecting northern 
junks running down with a fair wind and 
all sail into the trap which had been pre- 
pared for them.” 

In a short time, however, the avenging 
furies were on the track of the outlaws. On 
her way up the coast the Hrin met an Eng- 
lish cruiser, the Bittern, and gave her the 
needed information. The rendezvous of the 
piratical fleet was found to be at She-poo, 
a landlocked harbor a few miles south of 
Chu-san. For She-poo, therefore, the Bit- 
tern headed at once, accompanied by the 
Paoushan, a steamer which had been recently 
purchased by a company of Chinese mer- 
chants for the protection of their commerce. 
The pirates had a well-organized system of 
sentries and spies, and knew of their assail- 
ants long before they appeared off the narrow 
entrance to the harbor. Confident in their 
numbers and strength, they welcomed the 
two vessels with derisive yells and deafening 
clamor of guns and gongs. The steamer 
towed the brig into position, where she lei- 
surely anchored, and so close to the pirate 
lines that the storm of shot from their bat- 
teries passed over her and dropped harm- 
lessly into the water beyond. Her response 
was something terrific. The first broadside 
demolished or sank more than one of the 
braggart junks, and as her batteries were 
aimed by British gunners, every shot told. 
Junk after junk went to the bottom. The 
derisive yells were turned into screams of 
terror and pain. The harbor was strewn with 
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mangled wreckage and floating bodies. Hun- 
dreds of the pirates were mowed down by 
shot and shell, or were drowned as they 
dashed overboard and vainly struck out for 
terra firma. Some two or three hundred 
succeeded in scrambling on shore, and 
throwing up a hasty redoubt, mounted some 
guns. A detachment of British tars landed 
in pursuit, and by a swift flank movement 
routed them to the four winds. The victory 
was complete, and the throngs of village and 
country folk who crowded the hillsides 
around the bay were lost in admiration at 
the bravery of the “foreign devils.” How 
the plucky little brig and her consort dared 
venture into the tigers’ lair, and cope with 
such an enormously superior force, was a 
miracle that was quite beyond the Celestial 
imagination. 

But the centuries pass. Even China yields 
to the pressure of modern life. Railroads 
are beginning to run their lines of steel 
toward the heart of the empire. Telegraphs 
are spinning their web of wires over the 
land. The government is minting its own 
coinage, developing its mines with Yankee 
machinery, establishing arsenals, steam- 
works, navy-yards, like the rest of the world. 
Commerce is changing hands. The sleepy 
junk cannot keep pace with the swift de- 
mands of business, and now along the vast 
water-front of fifteen hundred miles most 
of the carrying-trade is handled by a fleet of 
jaunty steamers owned by the government 
and sailed by European officials. And, by the 
latest concession, the inland waters also have 
been opened to steam-navigation, both native 
and foreign, and that means not only an 
enormous increase of commerce, but the 
penetration of the great empire in every 
direction with Western ideas. 

These modernizing movements are enough 
to make old Koshinga’s bones rattle in his 
grave, and the modern bandit looks out from 
his lair with consternation. His old lorchas 
and mandarin boats are no match for steam. 
Times change, and he can now do little 
more than a small and stealthy retail busi- 
ness. He may make an occasional dash upon 
a lonely trader and win a prize with a stab 
in the dark; but let him come out into the 
open and dare anything on a larger scale, 
and the imperial steam navy would speedily 
run him down on his own blood-stained seas. 
Or if the Yellow Dragon needed help in the 
operation, many another knight errant like 
Chinese Gordon would gladly volunteer. 

















AN AMERICAN FORERUNNER OF DREYFUS. 


BY JAMES MORRIS MORGAN. 


HE man to whom this title has been ap- 
. plied is on record as having written these 
words: 


My parents were Israelites, and I was nurtured 
in the faith of my ancestors. In deciding to ad- 
here to it, I have but exercised a right guaranteed 
to me by the constitution of my native State and 
of the United States, a right given to all men by 
their Maker, a right more precious to each of us 
than life itself. But while claiming and exercis- 
ing this freedom of conscience, I have never failed 
to acknowledge and respect the like freedom in 
others. I might safely defy the citation of a sin- 
gle act in the whole course of my official career 
injurious to the religious rights of any other 
person. 

Remembering always that the great mass of 
my fellow-citizens were Christians, profoundly 
grateful to the Christian founders of our republic 
for their justice and liberality to my long-perse- 
cuted race, I have earnestly endeavored, in all 
places and circumstances, to act up to the wise and 
tolerant spirit of our political institutions. I have 
therefore been careful to treat every Christian 
under my command with exemplary justice and 
ungrudging liberality. . . . I have to complain— 
more in sorrow than in anger do I say it—that in 
my official experience I have met with little to 
encourage, though much to frustrate, these con- 
ciliatory efforts. At an early day, and especially 
from the time when it became known to the offi- 
cers of my age and grade that I aspired to a lieu- 
tenancy, and still more after I had gained it, I 
was forced to encounter a large share of the pre- 
judice and hostility by which, for so many ages, 
the Jew has been pursued. I need not speak to 
you of the incompatibility of these sentiments 
with the genius of Christianity or the precepts of 
its author. . 


Thus wrote an officer in the United States 
navy who, despite forty years of such perse- 
cution as rarely falls to the lot of man, never 
for a moment faltered in his love for and de- 
votion to his government, nor allowed him- 
self to doubt its disposition to do him justice. 

This officer was Uriah P. Levy, who was 
born in Philadelphia about the year 1792. At 
the age of eleven he ran away from home 
and went to sea. Before he was eighteen he 
had saved sufficient money to buy an interest 
in a schooner, of which he was made master. 
His troubles began early. While ashore on 
the Isle of May, his mate and crew ran away 
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with the vessel, twenty-five hundred Spanish 
dollars, and a cargo of Teneriffe wine. Levy, 
stranded among strangers, was seized by a 
British press-gang; but having succeeded in 
getting his case before Admiral Sir Alexan- 
der Cochrane, he was released, and worked 
his way back to the United States, where he 
obtained means, went out to the West Indies, 
pursued the pirates who had stolen his ship, 
captured them, and took the ringleaders to 
Boston, Massachusetts, where they were 
most properly hanged. 

This was in 1812. The war with Great 
Britain on account of press-gang outrages 
had begun, and Levy, now twenty years of 
age, received an appointment as sailing-mas- 
ter in the United States navy, a position not 
in the line of promotion. He was ordered 
to the famous brig Argus, which carried Mr. 
Crawford, the American envoy, to France. 
Mr. Crawford formed an attachment for 
Levy and furnished him with many letters to 
distinguished people, among them the Mar- 
quis de Lafayette. After landing the envoy, 
the Argus went on a cruise, destroying ship- 
ping to the value of five millions. Levy was 
placed in charge of a valuable prize, which 
was captured by a British frigate. He re- 
joined his shipmates in a prison, the Argus 
having been taken the day after he left her. 

When peace came, Levy, in common with 
other officers, desired that his services should 
be recognized by promotion, under the rule 
that “masters of extraordinary merit and 
for extraordinary services may be promoted 
to lieutenants.” His sponsors were Commo- 
dores David Porter, Stephen Decatur, John 
Rodgers, and Charles Stewart. To this a 
formidable opposition developed among the 
line officers, who claimed that Levy’s ad- 
vancement would be a wrong to older mid- 
shipmen, whose promotion it would retard. 
It is doubtful if ever an officer suffered 
so terribly from the effects of a gratified 
ambition. With his commission as a lieu- 
tenant he began a life of strife wherein un- 
deserved punishment followed unmerited 
disgrace in almost ceaseless succession. 

In 1816 the new lieutenant found himself 
on board the Franklin, 74 guns, Commo- 
dore Stewart, the same who commanded ~ 




















the Constitution when she captured the Brit- 
ish ships Cyane and Levant. Levy was soon 
made to feel that the toleration which had 
been shown the sailing-master, not in the 
line of promotion, and in time of war, had 
suddenly changed to a feeling of hostility 
toward the lieutenant in time of peace. Os- 
tracism, a favorite weapon with religious 
enthusiasts, was first tried for the purpose 
of forcing the Jew to resign. The old frig- 
ates and line-of-battle ships carried from 
four to eight hundred men, but Lieutenant 
Levy found himself always alone. Life 
aboard ship is at best a sort of voluntary 
imprisonment. Levy was always incomunt- 
cado. 

The following extract from the testimony 
of Commodore Jones, given in one of Levy’s 
many courts martial, will give an idea of the 
extent of the persecutions to which this offi- 
cer was subjected: 


On the arrival of the Franklin, 74 guns, at 
Syracuse in 1818, bearing the broad pennant of 
Commodore Charles Stewart, to relieve Commo- 
dore Chauncey, then in command of the Mediter- 
ranean Squadron, it was understood that Lieu- 
tenant Levy, a supernumerary on board of the 
Franklin, was to be ordered to the frigate United 
States, then short of her complement of lieu- 
tenants. Whereupon the ward-room mess, without 
consulting me, determined to remonstrate against 
Levy’s coming aboard. I was called on by a mem- 
ber of the mess to communicate their wishes to 
Captain Crane and ask his interference. Aston- 
ished at such a proposition, I inquired as to the 
cause, when I was answered that he was a Jew 
and not an agreeable person, and they did not 
want to be brought in contact with him in our 
then very pleasant and harmonious mess of some 
eight or nine persons, and, moreover, that he was 
an interloper, having entered the navy as master, 
to the prejudice of the older midshipmen, etc., 
etc. Such was the reply in substance to my in- 
quiry. I then asked the relator if he or any mem- 
ber of our mess knew anything of his own know- 
ledge derogatory to Lieutenant Levy, as an officer 
or as a gentleman. The answer was no, but they 
had heard thus and so, and so forth, and so forth. 
I endeavored to point out the difficulties that 
might result from a procedure so much at vari- 
ance with military subordination and the justice 
due to a brother officer against whom they had 
nothing but vague and ill-defined rumors. But my 
counsel did not prevail; the remonstrance was 
made directly to Captain Crane, and by Captain 
Crane to Commodore Stewart. Levy soon after 
reported on board the frigate United States for 
duty. When Lieutenant Levy came on board he 
asked for a private interview with me, wishing 
my advice as to the proper course he ought to 
pursue under such embarrassing circumstances. I 
gave it freely and simply: to this effect, viz.: “Do 
your duty as an officer and a gentleman, be civil to 
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all, however reserved you may choose to be to any, 
and the first man who observes a different course 
toward you, call him to a strict and prompt ac- 
count.” 

Our messmates were gentlemen, and having 
perceived their error before Lieutenant Levy got 
on board, had, in accordance with my previous 
advice, determined to receive Lieutenant Levy as 
a gentleman and a brother officer, and to respect 
and treat him as such, till by his conduct he 
should prove himself unworthy. I continued a 
few months longer on board the frigate United 
States as her first lieutenant, during the whole of 
which time Lieutenant Levy’s conduct and de- 
portment was altogether unexceptionable, and I 
know that, perhaps with a single exception, those 
who opposed his joining our mess not only relented, 
but deeply regretted the false step they had in- 
cautiously taken. Ps 


So great was the prejudice against Levy 
that even the captain of the frigate pro- 
tested against receiving him, and it required 
this second order from the commodore before 
he would do so: 


UNITED STATES SHIP “FRANKLIN,” 
SYRACUSE, February 4, 1818. 
To William M. Crane, 
Commanding the Frigate “ United States.” 

Sir: Lieutenant Uriah P. Levy will report to 
you for duty on board the frigate United States, 
under your command. 

It is not without regret that a second order is 
found necessary to change the position of one 
officer in this squadron. 

Respectfully, your obedient servant, 
CHARLES STEWART. 


Commodore Lavalette testified that 
“when he joined a frigate in the Mediterra- 
nean to which Levy was attached the only 
officer on board who would speak to the lat- 
ter was the doctor of the ship.” On Lava- 
lette’s cross-examination the following ques- 
tion was asked him: 


Q. What were the facts that made the favor- 
able impression testified to by you? 

A. It was an affair in which he [Levy] received 
six or seven shots in mortal combat without. re- 
turning the fire, remonstrating at every fire with 
his antagonist. 


Lavalette had also entered the navy as a 
sailing-master, but he testified that he had 
met with none of the persecution and ostra- 
cism which followed Levy wherever he went. 

As a lieutenant Mr. Levy spent nearly the 
whole of his time either under arrest or 
under suspension. It is difficult for a man 
with four hundred pairs of eyes concentrated 
upon him to avoid displeasing somebody. 
Frequently his enemies were successful in 
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having him sentenced to dismissal. They 
always had him in Coventry, but they never 
broke his dauntless spirit or impaired his 
patriotism. 

In 1827, while serving on the Cyane in the 
harbor of Rio de Janeiro, Lieutenant Levy 
was the recipient of a compliment from the 
Emperor of Brazil. It seems that an Ameri- 
can seaman, enjoying his liberty, was seized 
by a press-gang. The poor fellow, see- 
ing Midshipman Moores, called for help. 
Moores attempted a rescue, when a Brazilian 
admiral rudely pushed him back, where- 
upon the American middy promptly knocked 
the admiral down. Another officer slashed 
at Moores with his saber, but Lieutenant 
Levy received the blow, while a soldier 
thrust a bayonet into Moores’s side. The 
midshipman always said that in warding off 
the saber-cut Levy had saved his lifé. 

The emperor, on a visit to the navy-yard, 
seeing Levy with his arm in a sling, compli- 
mented him on the manner in which he had 
gone to the rescue of his shipmates, “a mid- 
shipman and acommon man.” The emperor 
expressed the desire to have such zealous 
officers in his own service, and offered Levy 
the command of a new sixty-gun frigate. 
Levy thanked his Majesty, but declined the 
offer, saying that he “loved his own service 
so well that he would rather serve in it as a 
cabin-boy than as a captain in any other 
service in the world.” 

Another incident of an exciting nature 
illustrative of Levy’s patriotism vccurred in 
Paris on the Fourth of July, 1833, shortly 
after the Nullification movement. The lieu- 
tenant had been sent to France as a bearer of 
despatches, and was present at a dinner given 
on the national holiday. Mr. Ewing, the 
American minister, presided, and General 
Lafayette was the guest of honor. To the 
amazement of Levy, the toast “Andrew 
Jackson, President of the United States,” 
was received with hisses and groans by some 
of the guests, whereupon Lieutenant Levy 
struck one of them in the face with his glove 
and challenged two others to duels; the 
offenders, however, preferred to apologize. 

Lieutenant Maffitt testifies that in 1839, 
while the sloop of war Vandalia was enter- 
ing the harbor of Sacrificios, she collided 
with and carried away the flying-jib boom 
and foreroyalmast of a French sloop of war. 
Commander Levy at once sent his first lieu- 
tenant on board to apologize. The French 
commander received the apology discour- 
teously, using most disrespectful language 
concerning Commander Levy, who, when it 
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was reported to him, got into a boat, accom- 
panied by two midshipmen who spoke French 
fluently, and rowing over to the French 
man-of-war, demanded and received, on her 
quarter-deck, an apology, both official and 
personal. 

These incidents are cited because one of 
the charges brought against Levy by his 
persecutors was that of cowardice. 

Six courts martial, one court of inquiry, 
a star-chamber known as the “Shubrick 
board,” and the board which replaced his 
name upon the “Naval Register,” form a 
part of the extraordinary official record of 
Post-Captain Levy. We stand aghast as we 
contemplate the triviality of the charges of 
which dignified courts took cognizance. 

The first court martial was brought about 
by a marine officer denying that Lieutenant 
Levy had the right to order a ward-room boy 
to clear off the table. Levy maintained that 
he did have the right, whereupon the marine 
officer grossly insulted him. The court in- 
flicted the same punishment upon Levy that 
it administered to his assailant. 

The second court tried Levy “for disobe 
dience of orders, contempt of his superior 
officers, and unofficer-like conduct in that he 
had struck a petty officer.” Doubtless the 
men before the mast, seeing how contemptu- 
ously Lieutenant Levy was treated by his 
brother-officers, attempted to imitate them, 
and Levy, provoked beyond endurance, lost 
his temper. A lieutenant who ranked Mr. 
Levy attempted to reprimand him in the 
presence of the crew, when Levy very prop- 
erly protested that he was “not to be called 
to account in that manner.” The court 
found Lieutenant Levy guilty, and pro- 
nounced this remarkable sentence, namely: 
“That he was to be dismissed, not from the 
navy, but from the frigate United States, and 
not to be allowed again to serve on board of 
her, and to be publicly reprimanded by the 
commander-in-chief.” It is needless to add 
that, the commander-in-chief being the gal- 
lant Stewart, the sentence was disapproved. 

The third court was on the charge that 
“the said Levy was addicted to the vice of 
lying.” It appears from the record that Levy 
asked for a boat to go ashore in, and a ward- 
room boy reported that his boat was ready. 
Levy got into it, but was ordered out. He 
asserted that the boy had said the boat was 
for him. The boy, when brought before the 
deck-officer, became frightened and denied’ 
that he had ever told Mr. Levy anything. 
The sentence was: “That he, the said Levy, 
be cashiered out of the naval service of the 


















United States, and that this sentence be 
carried into full and complete effect as 
soon as may be after the same be approved 
by the President of the United States.” 
President Monroe not being a “ Jew-baiter,” 
the sentence was disapproved. 

The fourth court tried Lieutenant Levy 
for, first, scandalous conduct; second, using 
provoking and reproachful words, gestures, 
and menaces; third, ungentlemanly conduct; 
fourth, forgery and falsification. The court 
found him guilty on the first and second, 
but acquitted him on the other charges, 
and taking into consideration the great 
provocation given by the prosecutor, they 
only sentenced Levy to be publicly repri- 
manded. 

Next came a court of inquiry. Lieutenant 
Levy being in command of a gunboat, the 
Revenge, engaged in the pursuit of Lafitte, 
the Barataria pirate, found himself suddenly 
attacked by a Spanish sloop of war, the 
Voluntario. The United States not being at 
war with Spain, and Lieutenant Levy appre- 
ciating the hopelessness of contending with 
his big adversary, he lowered a boat and sent 
an officer with his commission on board the 
Spaniard, as evidence to the lawfulness of 
his presence in West Indian waters. The 
Spaniard apologized verbally and permitted 
the Revenge to continue on her cruise. For 
this Levy was charged with cowardice. The 
President, in dismissing the matter, informed 
Lieutenant Levy through the Secretary of 
the Navy that “his forbearance on that 
occasion was greater than his duty required, 
and that he would have been justified in re- 
senting the attack.” 

To the credit of the court be it said, they 
found that throughout the affair the conduct 
of Lieutenant Levy “was cool and collected, 
and in no respect manifested a want of per- 
sonal courage.” Shortly after this the Re- 
venge, while in charge of a pilot, ran aground 
and was wrecked, Levy’s enemies of course 
insisting that he should never have trusted 
the pilot; but, strange to say, he was exon- 
erated from all blame. 

We now come to the fifth court martial. 
The charges were: “ That he offered to waive 
rank and fight a duel, and that in the pres- 
ence of the officers and crew of the United 
States sloop of war Cyane he invited Lieu- 
tenant Ellery to fight a duel.” 

The court found “Levy guilty of conduct 
unbecoming an officer, but not of a gentleman,” 
and sentenced him to be reprimanded. “But 
the court,” says the record, “felt it necessary 
to state that the sentence had been rendered 
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thus mild in consequence of the extent of 
the provocation to be found in the highly 
improper conduct of Lieutenants Spencer and 
Ellery, which the court could not consent to 
pass over without the marked expression of 
its disapprobation.” 

The sixth court martial was held in 1842; 
and the charge was: “Scandalous and cruel 
conduct unbecoming an officer and a gentle- 
man.” This was an omnibus charge covering 
three entirely separate acts not analogous 
and said to have been perpetrated at different 
times. The prosecutor was an officer against 
whom Levy, when incommandof the Vandalia, 
had preferred charges of insubordination. 
Three years after the occurrence of the al- 
leged unlawful acts, this officer, Lieutenant 
Hooe, resurrected them and had his former 
captain tried. One of these imaginary crimes 
was that Commander Levy had allowed a man 
to pull his nose without resenting the insult. 
It was proved that his nose was not touched, 
that his assailant was accompanied by a gang 
of toughs, and that Levy, after warding off 
a blow, had continued on his way without 
further molestation. Another charge was 
that he had attested to the correctness of 
an official document, knowing the same to be 
false. In making his charges against Lieu- 
tenant Hooe he was required by the regula- 
tions to make them in duplicateand send both 
copies to the commander-in-chief, who for- 
warded one copy to the accused. It appears 
that two words were omitted from one copy, 

‘and the commander-in-chief unfortunately 
sent the incomplete one to Lieutenant 
Hooe. The third charge was cruelty. This 
seems extraordinary when we remember that 
the freedom of the city of New York was 
presented to Captain Levy in recognition of 
his services in having whipping abolished in 
the navy. The circumstances of the offense 
were these: Mr. Woodbury, when Secretary 
of the Navy, had issued the following order: 
“Flogging is recommended to be discon- 
tinued when practicable by courts as well as 
officers, and some badge of disgrace, fine, 
etc., substituted, when discretion exists.” 
Levy took the secretary at his word, and 
when Midshipman (afterward Admiral) 
Ammen complained of one of the boys 
mimicking him, Commander Levy, instead 
of inflicting a dozen with the cat-o’-nine- 
tails, had the youth seized to a gun and a 
lump of tar about the size of a dollar stuck 
to the small of his back, to which were at- 
tached a few feathers, saying that “as the 
boy was so fond of mocking people he would 
make a parrot of him.” The punishment 
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lasted five minutes, when the boy, with a lit- 
tle grease, removed his “ badge of disgrace,” 
laughing heartily and congratulating himself 
that he had escaped the cruel cats. The 
court, as usual, found Commander Levy 
guilty, and sentenced him to be dismissed 
from the service. President Tyler mitigated 
the sentence to suspension without pay for 
the period of twelve months. 

In 1844 Commander Levy was promoted 
to a post-captaincy. Years passed, and his 
applications for a command were pigeon- 
holed. When war with Mexico was declared 
he made piteous appeals to be allowed to 
serve his country. At last a famine occur- 
ring in Ireland and the government deter- 
mining to send a ship-load of provisions to 
the sufferers, Captain Levy applied for the 
command of the vessel, offering to devote his 
pay to the charity. This request was also 
ignored. He busied himself in rehabilitating 
“Monticello,” the home of Thomas Jeffer- 
son, which he had bought in 1828—a patri- 
otic work which has been continued by his 
nephew, the Hon. Jefferson M. Levy, the 
present owner. 

In 1855 the Shubrick board or commission 
of fifteen came into existence. Its meetings 
were held in secret. It listened to no de- 
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The Fascination of the Sea. 


HE sea was meant to be looked at from the 

shore, as mountains are from the plain,” writes 
Lowell. “Lucretius made this discovery long ago, 
and was blunt enough to blurt it forth, romance 
and sentiment—in other words, the pretense of 
feeling what we do not feel—being inventions of 
a later day. . . . I rather think Petrarch was the 
first choragus of that sentimental dance which so 
long led young folks away from the realities of 
life, like the piper of Hamelin, and whose succes- 
sion ended, let us hope, with Chateaubriand. But 
for them, Byron, whose real strength lay in his 
sincerity, would never have talked about the ‘sea 
bounding beneath him like a steed that knows his 
rider,’ and all that sort of thing.” 

Lowell is usually so broad in his sympathies 
that one can pardon this surprising lack of faith 
in one who was essentially a landsman, and a 
Jandsman of the cultivated places of the earth, 
a lover of man and the park and the orchard 
rather than of the earth in its wilder aspects. 
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fense, and dismissed whom it chose. It 
chose, among others, Levy. 

In September, 1855, without premonition, 
the commodore received the following letter 


from the Secretary of the Navy: 


Navy DEPARTMENT, September 13, 1855. 
Sir: The board of naval officers assembled under 
the act to promote the efficiency of the navy, ap- 
proved February 28, 1855, having reported you as 
one of the officers who should in their judgment 
be stricken from the roils of the navy, and the 
finding of the board having been approved by the 
President, it becomes my duty to inform you that 
accordingly your name is stricken from the rolls 

of the navy. 
Respectfully, your obedient servant, 
J. C. DOBBIN. 


To Mr. Uriah P. Levy 
Late Captain United States Mov y; 
New York. 


Yet despite all the great influence brought 
to bear against this Jew, the United States 
government ordered still another board, 
which restored him to his rank and emolu- 
ments. In 1858 he was aboard the Macedo- 
nian during a cruise in the Mediterranean as 
flag-officer of the squadron. He died in New 
York city, March 22, 1862, and was buried 
with full naval honors. 
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Certainly no true sea-lover would for a moment 
think of impeaching the sincerity of Byron’s 
“sea bounding beneath him like a steed.” It is 
real to him, this sentient life of the sea. It is 
a part of its fascination that it seems capable 
of human moods—of kindness, anger, joyousness, 
treachery. To be alive to these moods, alert to 
meet them, undaunted by failure, that is your true 
seaman. 

The insistence of steam, and the Hydrographic 
Office, which must needs dot upon your chart every 
rock and current, have taken much of the mystery 
from us, and left a world that only the poets can 
any longer call a trackless waste, and they only 
half-heartedly. The real fascination of the sea 
Ulysses knew, and Drake, and Cook, and all the 
crew of long-dead voyagers who sailed boldly 
forth when every horizon dipped in mystery, and 
every day came fraught with new and unknown 
perils. If only once again we could sail by the 
Flitting Isles, and see the Flying Dutchman cross 
our wake, and hear the voices of strange creatures 
hailing in the dusk, how gladly would some of us 
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throw aside the habits of these all too civilized 
towns and take ship at once! 

Yet where uncertain dangers momentarily lie 
in wait there is always a charm for some spirits, 
and though in fog and derelict, in lee shore and 
storm, we have the only dangerous monsters of 
the deep, they are still potent to move men’s 
hearts for the struggle with nature, which every- 
where is so alluring. Some of us who have known 
the sea in these sterner aspects, or in whose veins 
the blood of long lines of sailor ancestors runs, 
still feel its influence like a maelstrom. These 
are the true sea-lovers, who have in their love 
something of the awe that the elder race knew, 
knowing in one way or another the sharp teeth of 
adventure. For such the long sea voyage, under 
canvas, with no tremor of the spinning screw to 
make them mindful of the stress of modern life, 
is good, if for no more than to free them from the 
fever of haste and unrest that racks them ashore. 
No morning papers, no news of any sort flashing 
over wires, no obligations beyond the simple ones 
that nature exacts—how soon one grows indiffer- 
ent to all the worries and policies of men and na- 
tions, finding his joy in feeling his ship respond to 
his touch upon the helm, in watching the unfold- 
ing of the morning, in beholding the gray, grim as- 
pect of the storm! To him there is no monotony 
in the sea, where every angle of every wave or of 
every windless swell discloses a different hue, and 
every hour of the day has its own pageant of 
color. Then the nights—what two nights were 
ever the same? It is as if the hand of God had 
set him down in the great tube of his kaleido- 
scope, to be an inappreciable part of his eternally 
moving ‘spectacle. 

But, after all, it is of man’s relations to the sea 
that people in general delight to hear; it is as if 
nature in her rigid bareness moved them to awe 
rather than to interest, but at the sight of a 
human face the heart in them leaps up. Into the 
moving picture of the sea, where every peril is 
fascinating as a background for heroism and un- 
selfishness, man has brought daring, courage, and 
loyalty to trust. Something of the broadness of 
the sea, its openness to nature, creeps into the 
composition of those who habitually associate 
with it; in some subtile way they seem to reflect 
its heartiness without a touch of its treachery, if 
we can call that treachery which arises mainly 
from our blind interpretation of its moods. So the 
sailor is even more interesting than the element 
he sails upon. He is nature’s creature, and as 
truly the typical representative of the sea as the 
woodland creatures are of their forest wilds. How 
its vastness and its dangers affect him in his 
struggle against it, that is what we are eager to 
learn. 

In the present number of this magazine have 
been brought together the experiences of men 
who, having obtained their knowledge of the sea 
in actual contest with it, have won fame by the 
art with which they have told their various stories. 
How typically they represent the many phases of 
life on the ocean may be seen by glancing at their 
names and recalling their various experiences. 
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Sailors all, one has been a whaler also, another a 
pearl-diver, another a naval officer hunting pirates 
in the East, another a Confederate privateersman, 
and another an old shipmaster, who, having for 
years commanded fine ships, undertakes (and suc- 
ceeds in) a single-handed voyage around the world, 
carrying with him into every desolate place and 
danger a quaint humor and a knowledge of life 
that make his story as vital in its way as “ Robin- 
son Crusoe” and the Odysseys of those early 
navigators of new-found worlds and seas. 


Which was Right—Dr. Johnson or Milton? 


THINGS have changed in the world of education 
and of culture since Dr. Johnson paused in his 
chronicle of the events of Milton’s life to take the 
poet to task for his malpractice as a teacher; be- 
cause, forsooth, while it appeared that Milton had 
drilled his pupils in Greek and Latin to an extraor- 
dinary extent, still it seemed to be the reprehen- 
sible purpose of Milton “to teach something more 
solid than the common literature of Schools, by 
reading those authors that treat of physical sub- 
jects; such as the Georgick, and astronomical 
treatises of the ancients. This,” says the doctor, 
“was a scheme of improvement which seems to 
have busied many literary projectors of that age.” 

This is the way the question was settled, ostensi- 
bly for all time, in the then court of highest juris- 
diction: 


The truth is, that the knowledge of external nature, 
and the sciences which that knowledge requires or in- 
cludes, are not the great or the frequent business of 
the human mind. Whether we provide for action or 
conversation, whether we wish to be useful or pleasing, 
the first requisite is the religious and moral knowledge 
of right and wrong; the next is an acquaintance with 
the history of mankind, and with those examples which 
may be said to embody truth, and prove by events the 
reasonableness of opinions. Prudence and Justice are 
virtues and excellences of all times and of all places; 
we are perpetually moralists, but we are geometricians 
only by chance. Our intercourse with intellectual na- 
ture is necessary; our speculations upon matter are 
voluntary, and at leisure. Physiological learning is of 
such rare emergence, that one man may know another 
half his life without being able to estimate his skill in 
hydrostaticks or astronomy; but his moral and pruden- 
tial character immediately appears. 

Those authors, therefore, are to be read at schools 
that supply most axioms of prudence, most principles 
of moral truth, and most materials for conversation, 
and these purposes are best served by poets, orators, 
and historians. 

Let me not be censured for this digression as pedan- 
tick or paradoxical; for if I have Milton against me, I 
have Socrates on my side. It was his labour to turn 
philosophy from the study of nature to speculations 
upon life; but the innovators whom I oppose are turning 
off attention from life to nature. They seem to think, 
that we are placed here to watch the growth of plants, 
or the motions of the stars. Socrates was rather of 
opinion that what we had to learn was, how to do good, 
and avoid evil. 


This sounds as old-fashioned as other dicta of 
the great doctor—in this very essay, indeed, on 
the immeasurable poet whom he seemed to find 
it so easy to limit and define. “Old-fashioned,” and 
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yet many of our ablest men are of about the same 
opinion at this very hour. Did we not hear the 
learned Professor Wahrheit stand up the other 
day in the very face of nature, and thank the 
Powers because he could not name—let us say— 
the features of that face, though he loved them 
well? But Johnson’s view is old-fashioned, never- 
theless, and it is a matter for abundant rejoicing. 
The truth lies, not between Johnson and Milton, 
for Milton, the humanist, surely represented no 
extreme devotion to science; but the right peda- 
gogical practice does seem to lie in a wise com- 
promise between an extreme accent upon the 
knowledge of literature and history and art, and 
the knowledge of the physical world in which we 
live. 

Indeed, it is becoming harder and harder for the 
man of culture to omit the knowledge of the 
physical at a time when its laws are assisting so 
palpably in the understanding of the psychologi- 
cal and the spiritual. We seem to hear of the 
Darwinian doctrine in every direction, though, 
according to Professor Baldwin, “even yet the 
principle of Darwin is but a spreading ferment in 
many spheres of human thought, in which it is 
destined to bring the same revolution it has 
worked in the sciences of organic life.” In an- 
other place the same writer says that, in his opin- 
ion, the evidence in favor of the evolution theory 
is about the same, and about as strong, in the 
science of the mind as in biology. 

Perhaps the compromise in educational methods is 
not yet thoroughly worked out. With the promised 
improvementin thesecondary schools, accompanied 
by new collegiate standards, the time may come 
when at least the fundamentals of physical know- 
ledge will be unescapable during the progress of 
what is intended to be a liberal education. A man 
with a college diploma, for instance, ought to know 
why it is summer in the southern hemisphere when 
it is winter in the northern; for while it is well 
enough to look upon a college education as giving 
one merely the tools with which to obtain know- 
ledge and culture, still it would seem as if a few 
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more fundamental facts might be advantageously 
thrown in, if only as “starters.” 

When one computes the pleasures and utilities 
which have come to mankind through the growing 
passion for that observation of nature which John- 
son decries, one is glad that there was an appeal 
possible, after all, from what appeared at the time 
an immutable decree. We can see now that pay- 
ing attention to nature has not lessened interest 
in life, as depicted in history and in fiction, and 
as presented in living social problems. If the 
Johnsonians should argue that Johnson was right, 
in a large way, because in our day science has 
eclipsed poetry to a great extent, it might be an- 
swered that there may be other things that obscure 
poetry, namely, the new opportunities which in- 
crease the attention given to practical matters, 
the strain of competition, the love of gain, and 
the like. It might be answered, too, that the age 
of Tennyson is more poetic than the age of John- 
son, and that if science in any sense deadens 
poetry, it also has a tendency to quicken it, by 
opening up new worlds to the imagination. 

“They seem to think, that we are placed here 
to watch the growth of plants, or the motions of 
the stars.” “They” still seem to think this, and 
without shame, and great good to the world is re- 
sulting from that thought, besides untold delight. 
The cause, as it may be called, of natural obser- 
vation is maintained in our day not merely in in- 
stitutions of learning, but by writers who are 
tedchers of the whole reading world—writers like 
Burroughs, Muir, Maurice Thompson, and Seton 
Thompson. They bring to the observation of na- 
ture not only delicacy of perception and fine feel- 
ing, but imagination and a love of beauty. Con- 
stantly the number increases of the writers about 
nature, and constantly their audience increases. 

The influence of these writers, and the taste for 
such studies, will react not only upon the schools 
and colleges, but upon the community at large, to 
the increase of the wholesome zest of daily life, 
and to the purifying and enlarging of the human 
mind. 





How It Strikes an American Abroad. 


SALONICA, EUROPEAN TURKEY, 

June 20, 1899. 
N returning from a long tour in the interior 
I found your magnificent May number, truly 
“the climax of the war series.” I wish, sirs, to ex- 
press to you my heartfelt thanks as for a personal 
favor. Had that number been the only one issued 
within the year it would have been well worth the 
annual subscription price. How or where else could 





an American citizen in my circumstances, without 
wealth, and at such a distance from the home 
land, obtain such a vivid and authoritative ac- 
count of the great event described as is furnished 
me by the resources, enterprise, and painstaking 
of Tue CENTURY? At this distance one appreci- 
ates the marvel—for it is a marvel, however it 
may be obscured to those in the whirl of Ameri- 
can life. 

As one’s blood leaps with the thrilling narra- 
tive, as he sees the magnanimity with which the 
































writers praise one another’s deeds, as he admires 
their humane and Christian bearing toward the 
bleeding and fallen foe, he feels glad and proud to 
be an American. He feels that in a sense these 
men are the very flower of that noble Saxon stock 
from which he counts it an honor also to have 
sprung, humble though his place in life may be. 
The heroes of Santiago little thought that day, 
as they refrained from cheering in presence of 
a dying foe, or risked their lives to save the 
wounded, or received the defeated as honored 
guests aboard their ships, that they were preach- 
ing Christianity in distant Turkey. But they 
were. Many a young man of the people among 
whom we work has received an impulse to a bet- 
ter life by contemplating this high type of char- 
acter, produced by the training and environment 
predominant in our country. 

But alas for the other side of the picture! 
Scarcely had our blood resumed its normal flow 
after reading “The Story of the Captains,” when 
the American papers arrived with the sickening 
accounts of the negro massacres in Georgia. It 
is hard to admit that the wretched creatures who 
perpetrated the vile deed at Newnan belong to 







Caustic Charlotte. 


\JOW Charlotte was a handy maid, 
LN Of bats and millers not afraid; 
At cakes and pies a master hand, 

Of bread and rolls she had command. 
Job-carpentering she could do, 

Could cut a frock and fit it too; 
Kindle a fire in stove or grate, 

Paper a wall, or hang a gate; 

And many games of cards could play — 
Casino, whist, and écarté. 

Yet, spite of skill and common sense 
And notable intelligence, 

One truly fatal fault had she— 

A penchant mad for repartee. 
Whate’er was said, whate’er occurred, 
She always had the final word. 


In vain her nieces would reprove: 
“Your age such wit does not behoove. 
A nimble tongue betokens strife, 
And single you will end your life.” 


Who knocks upon the outer door? 
The great lieutenant-governor! 
His hat is high—his collar, too; 
’T is certain he has come to woo. 


Down-stairs in rustling silk and lace, 
With beaming smile upon her face, 
Her finest cap, with ribbons blue, 
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the same race as the victors at Santiago. Would 
that they could realize the intolerable shame 
which they have brought upon every loyal Ameri- 
can even to the ends of the earth. The English 
papers have kindly kept rather quiet about the 
affair, possibly not caring to expose the disgrace 
of their ally to the sneers of Europe. But had 
any community in any British colony permitted 
itself such an orgy of revolting cruelty, there 
would have been an outburst of wrath in England 
such as the offenders would have had reason long 
to remember. It is a bitter thought to an Ameri- 
can that in no English-speaking community on the 
globe, outside his own country, would such a thing 
have been possible. We who reside where we are 
thrown in daily contact with Englishmen, Ger- 
mans, Frenchmen, and other Europeans, have the 
humiliation of it brought home to us more forci- 
bly than the provincial home-stayer. May we be 
spared a repetition of the infamy! 

Santiago and Newnan—the heights attainable 
by and the depths possible to the Anglo-Saxon! 
Each conveys an impressive lesson. 

Edward B. Haskell, 
Missionary of the American Board. 
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Perched at an angle firm and true, 
See Charlotte come with frizzled hair, 
And to the parlor straight repair. 





There pleasing converse long they hold. 
As she grows gay he waxes bold. 
He tastes her cake; her shrub he sips— 
The declaration ’s on his lips; 
And smoothing with delight his vest, 
And chuckling, he essays a jest. 


Now, mark the moral of my tale; 
For at this point did Charlotte fail. 
Where she to blushes should resort, 
Sprang to her lips the quick retort. 
No sooner sped than with regret 
She sees, alas! her sun is set. 


“Madam,” quoth he, “or Miss—I own 
I like to make my jokes alone. 
I rule myself, and must confess 
Want no lieutenant-governess; 
Nor shall you e’er, with my consent, 
Write ‘Mrs.’ on your monument.” 


Outside the door he disappears. 
The baffled maid bursts inte tears. 
“ Ah,” cried her nieces, “now you see 
The punishment of repartee!” 


G. W. Anthony. 











Mr. Possum Explains. 
WITH PICTURES BY J. M. CONDE. 








“‘*SHE TIED HIS TIE FOR HIM.’” 


THERE was-once a Possum who, with a Coon and 
an old black Crow, had established bachelor quar- 
ters in a big hollow tree. At times they would 
invite in others of the forest people, —Jack Rabbit, 
Mr. Squirrel, and Cock Robin, for instance, —and 
then, when they were all together, it seemed a 
good deal like a big family. 

It made the three old bachelors sigh sometimes 
when they looked at this merry crowd, and re- 
membered how lonely it would be after all were 
gone; and once Mr. Possum remarked that he al- 
ways did like a big family, anyway. This in turn 
made Jack Rabbit laugh, and pretty soon he said 
he should think Mr. Possum was just the kind of 
a man for a big family, being fond of good things 
to eat, and not very fond of getting them himself, 
and mostly fat and sleepy-like. He said that if 
there was just a nice, spry Mrs. Possum, now, to 
keep house and look after things, he should think 
it would be ever so much better than living alone 
in that uncertain way in bachelor quarters, or 
rather thirds, with Mr. Coon and Mr. Crow. 

Well, Mr. Possum thought a minute, and said 
there was such a thing as folks being too nice and 
too spry, and that it was because he had always 
been afraid of getting that kind that he had been 
pretty well satisfied to live in the hollow tree just 
as he was. He said that whenever he thought 





“*COUSIN GLENWOOD MET HIM AT THE STATION.” 
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about his poor Uncle Gray Puffington he did n’t 
seem to care much about trying anything he 
was n’t used to. Then they all wanted him to tell 
about Uncle Puffington and what happened to him. 
So Mr. Possum did tell, and it'went this way. 

“Once upon a time,” he said, “ Uncle Puffington 
—we always called him Uncle Gray then, and he 
was uncle on my mother’s side and lived with 
Aunt Melissy Puffington on a nice place just be- 
yond the wide Papaw Hollows—once upon a time, 
as I was saying, Uncle Gray had to go to town on 
some business, and that was something that had 
never happened to Uncle Gray Puffington before. 

“Well, Aunt Melissy was always a spry woman, 
as I said, and stirring—very stirring and primpy, 
too. But she never was as stirring nor as spry nor 
as primpy as she was the day Uncle Puffington 
started for town. She dressed him all up neat and 
proper in his very best things, and tied his tie for 
him, and while she was tying it she said: 

““Now, Gray Puffington,’ she said, ‘when you 
get to town, you buy a few little articles right 
away and put them on. You don’t want people to 
see that you come from the country, you know, 





“‘T0OK UNCLE PUFFINGTON FIRST TO THE STORES.’ ” 


and you don’t want Cousin Glenwood to be ashamed 
of you before folks. Cousin Glen will know just 
what things you need and where to get them.’ 
“Then she told him not to get run over by any- 
thing, or blow out the gas, or to let anybody see 
that he was n’t used to things, because, you see, 
Aunt Melissy was a Glenwood herself, and proud. 
Then Uncle Gray promised all those things, and 
that he would use his napkin, and not eat pie out 
of his hand, or drink out of his finger-bowl, and 
he made a lot more promises that Aunt Melissy 
called for at the last minute. So you see by the 
time he got on the train he had a good deal to 
think about, and he kept on thinking until when he 
reached the city he’d made up his mind he ’d try for 
once to do everything she had told him to, and give 
her a pleasant surprise with the way he had fixed 
up and improved in his manners when he got back. 
Uncle Puffington was good-natured, and always 
anxious to please folks, ’specially Aunt Melissy. 
“Well, Cousin Glenwood met him at the station, 
and about the first thing Uncle Gray said was to 
ask him where he got his clothes, and to tell him 




















that Aunt Melissy had told him to fix up so’s folks 
would n’t think he came from the country, which 
of course she had. That just suited Cousin Glen- 
wood, for he liked to spend money and show off 
what he knew about the city; so he took Uncle 
Puffington ’most everywhere and told him to buy 
*most everything he saw. And of course Uncle 
Gray did it, because he wanted to surprise Aunt 
Melissy when he got back, and make her feel 
happy for once in her life. 

“Cousin Glen took Uncle Puffington first to the 
stores and then to a good many other places, and 
every place where there was a mirror Uncle 
Puffington would stand before it and admire him- 
self, and wonder what Aunt Melissy would say 
when he got home. He kept buying new things 
every day, because every day he ’d see somebody 
with something on, or carrying or leading some- 
thing and when he remembered what Aunt Me- 
lissy had said, he made up his mind he ’d have all 
the things necessary to please her, and he got them 
just as far as he could. Even Cousin Glenwood 
had to begin buying things pretty soon to keep 
up, and before long people used to stop on the 
street to look at them when they went by. Uncle 
Gray did n’t want to go home, either, when the time 
came, but of course he had to, and he put on all 
his new clothes for the trip, and took a young man 
he ’d hired to wait on him, and started. 

“He did n’t tell Aunt Melissy what time he ’d 
be there, so it was a surprise sure enough. He 
walked right into the yard without a word, and 
behind him was the young man he’d hired, carry- 
ing his things. Aunt Melissy was getting dinner, 
and had just come to the door to see what time it 
was by the sun, when, all of a sudden, she looked 
up, and there he was! He had his hat in one hand 
and a cane in the other, and behind him were all 
his boxes and bundles and the young man. Uncle 
Puffington wore an eye-glass, too, and smoked a 
paper thing he said was a cigarette. My little 
cousins who were there told me afterward that 
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“*PEOPLE USED TO STOP ON THE STREET.’” 


their paw had never looked so fine in his life, 
before or since. They did n’t know him at all, 
and neither did Aunt Melissy. She thought he was 
somebody with something to sell at first, and when 
he said, ‘Ah, there, Melissah!’ she threw up her 
hands, and was just about to cai] for help, when 
she saw it was Uncle Gray Puffington. 

“Poor Uncle Gray! He meant to surprise her, 
and he did it sure enough. He meant to please 
her, though, and he did n’t do that to any extent. 
That ’s just the trouble with women folks; you 
never know when you ’re going to please them. 
My little cousins said they never saw their maw 
so mad before or since. She made Uncle Gray 
take off all his nice clothes, and she made the 
young man take his off, too, and put on the oldest 
things she could find in the house. Then she picked 
up a bag of shinny-sticks that Uncle Gray. had 
brought home, and she says to him and the young 
man :‘ Now, you get out into the garden,’ she says, 
‘both of you, and try to earn back some of the 
money you ’ve been spendin’.’ 

“And Uncle Puffington did n’t feel very much 
like it, but he went, and so did the young man. So 
did Aunt Melissy, and she used up most of the 
shinny-sticks on Uncle Gray and the young man 
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before fall, and Uncle Gray never saw any of his 
nice clothes again, though they had the best 
garden they ever did have, so my little cousins 
said. 

“And that,” said Mr. Possum, leaning back in 
his chair to smoke, “that ’s why I’ve always been 
afraid to try family life. It’s easier to please one 
than two, especially when the other one is a spry, 
stirring person like Aunt Melissy Puffington.” 

“What became of all the good clothes?” asked 
Jack Rabbit, who was always stylish. 
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“Why, I ’ve heard,” said Mr. Possum, “that 
Aunt Melissy traded them off to a peddler for 
patent medicine to give Uncle Puffington for a 
weak mind, and I think he needed it some myself, 
for trying to please her in the first place.” 

Mr. Rabbit nodded. 

“Tt takes all kinds of people to make a world,” 
he said. 

Mr. Coon yawned and rubbed his eyes. The 
others were fast asleep. 

Albert Bigelow Paine. 





“‘THE BEST GARDEN THEY EVER DID HAVE.’” 


The Literary Rush. 


“TAKE our literature—current literature,” said 
Theophilus. “It is all going the same way. We 
began with the annual. We had ‘Poor Richard’s 
Almanac.’ Then we had the quarterly. A monthly 
was reasonable enough in course of time; so we 
had monthlies. Then the semi-monthly came to 
ease our literary nerves; and now the weekly 
magazine stumbles, rapt and wistful, on the heels 
of men of genius. It makes contracts for 
prophecy. Unborn poems are sold in the open 
market. The latest thoughts that thinkers have, 
the trend of the thoughts they are going to have 
—the public makes demand for these. It gets 
them. Then it cries, ‘More! More!’ Where is the 
writer who does not think with the printing-press 
hot upon his track, and the sound of the pulp-mill 
making paper for his poems, and the buzz of edi- 
tors, instead of the music of the spheres? Think 
of the destruction to American forests, the bare 
and glaring hills that face us day and night, all 
for a literature like this—thousands of square 
miles of it, spread before our faces, morning after 
morning, week after week, through all this broad 
and glorious land! Seventy million souls—bro- 
thers of yours and mine—walking through prai- 
ries of pictures Sunday after Sunday, flickered at 
by head-lines, deceived by adjectives, each with 
his long day’s work, column after column, sen- 
tence after sentence, plodding —plodding —plod- 
ding down to—” 

There wasa dangerous rough breathing here, and 
I interrupted. I could only gasp, “Theophilus!” 








“My geography may be wrong; the general 
direction is right. You know it, John.” 

“But don’t you believe in newspapers?” 

“Why, yes—in the abstract; that is, news- 
papers. But we do not have any news nowadays. 
It is not news to know a thing before it ’s hap- 
pened; nor is it news to know what might happen, 
or why it might happen, or why it might not 
happen. To be told that it does n’t make any 
difference whether it happens at all, would be news, 
perhaps, to many people—such news as there is; 
but it’s hardly worth while to pay one, two, three 
cents to be sure of that. An intelligent man can 
be sure of it for nothing. He has been sure of it 
every morning for years. It’s the gist of all the 
newspapers heever read. From the point of view of 
what can be called truly vital information, in any 
larger sense, the only news a daily paper has is the 
date at the top of the page. If a man once makes 
sure of that,—if he feels from the bottom of his 
heart what really good news it is that one more 
day is come in a world as beautiful as this, —the 
rest of it—” 

“Oh, Theophilus!” 

“Don’t ‘Theophilus’ me now. The rest of it, if 
it ’s true, is hardly worth knowing; and if it ’s 
worth knowing, it can be found better in books; 
and if it ’s not true—‘Every man his own liar’; 
that is my motto. He might as well have the 
pleasure of it, and he knows how much to believe. 

“The same headlong, garrulous, blindly busy 
habit is the law of all we do. Take our literary crit- 
































ical journals. If a critic cannot tell what he sees 
at once, he must tell what he fails to see at once. 
The point is not his seeing or not seeing, nor any- 
body’s seeing or not seeing. The point is the 
imperative ‘at once.’ Literature is getting to be 
the filling of orders—time-limited orders. Criti- 
cism is out of a car-window. Book reviews are 
telegraphed across the sea.' The —— (a spectacle 
for Homer!) begins a magazine to ‘review in three 
weeks every book of permanent value that is pub- 
lished’—one of the gravest and most significant 
blows at literature—one of the gravest and most 
significant signs of the condition of letters to-day 
—that could be conceived. Three weeks, man! 
As if a ‘book of permanent value’ had ever been 
even recognized, as yet, in three years, or reviewed 
in thirty years (in any proper sense), or mastered 
in three hundred years—with all the hurrying of 
this hurrying world! We have no book-reviewers. 
Why should we? Criticism begins where a man’s 
soul leaves off. It comes from brilliantly defective 
minds,—so far as one can see,—from men of at- 
tractively imperfect sympathies. Nordau, working 
himself into a mighty wrath because mystery is 
left out of his soul, gathering adjectives about his 
loins, stalks this little fluttered modern world, puts 
his huge fumbling hippopotamus hoof upon the 
Blessed Damozel, goes crashing through the press. 
He is greeted with a shudder of delight. Even 
Matthew Arnold, a man who had a way of seeing 
things almost, sometimes, criticizes Emerson for 
a lack of unity, because the unity was on so large 
a scale that Arnold’s imagination could not see it; 
and now the chirrup from afar, rising from the 
east and the west, ‘Why does n’t George Mere- 
dith?’ etc. People want him to put guide-posts in 
his books, apparently, or before his sentences: 
‘To ——,.” or ‘TEN MILES TO THE NEAREST VERB’ 
—the inevitable fate of any writer, man or woman, 
who dares to ask, in this present day, that his 
reader shall stop to think. If a man cannot read 
as he runs, he does not read a book at all. The 
result is, he ought torun. That is natural enough; 
and the faster he runs, in most books, the better.” 

At this point Theophilus reached out his long 
arm from his easy-chair to some papers that were 
lying near. I knew too well what it meant. He 
began to read. (He is always breaking over into 
manuscripts when he talks.) 

“We are forgetting to see. Looking is a lost 
art. With our poor, wistful, straining eyes we 
hurry along the days that slowly, out of the rest 
of heaven, move their stillness across this little 
world. The more we hurry, the more we read. 
Night and noon and morning the panorama passes 
before our eyes. By tables, in cars, and on the 
street we see them—readers, readers everywhere, 
drinking their blindness in. Life is a blur of 
printed paper. We see no more the things them- 
selves. We see about them. We lose the power 
to see the things themselves. We see in sentences. 
The linotype looks for us. We know the world in 
columns. The sounds of the street are muffled to 
us. In papers up to our ears, we whirl on trolleys 
1 Tennyson Memoirs. 
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up and down along our endless tracks. The faces 
near are phantoms. In our little woodcut head- 
line dream we all go driving on, turning leaves, — 
days and weeks and months of leaves, — wherever 
we go—years of leaves. Boys who never have seen 
the sky above them, young men who never have 
seen it in a face, old men who never have looked 
out at sea across a crowd, nor guessed the horizons 
there—dead men, the flicker of life in their hands, 
not yet beneath the roofs of graves—all turning 
leaves.” 

Theophilus stopped. I said nothing. It is the 
better way, I think, with Theophilus. I began to 
feel he was through, when his eyes fell on a copy 
of the ——, lying on the floor. It was open at an 
unlucky page. 

“Look at that!” said he. He handed the paper 
to me, pointing with his finger, rather excitedly, I 
thought. I looked at it—read it through. Then I 
put it down—did n’t say anything. Then he began. 

“Do you not know what it means, when you, a 
civilized, cultivated, converted human being, can 
stand face to face with a list—a list like that—a 
list headed ‘Books OF THE WEEK’—when, un- 
blinking and shameless, and without a cry of pro- 
test, you actually read it through, without seeing, 
or seeming to see, for a single moment that right 
there—right there in that list—the fact that 
there is such a list—your civilization is on trial 
for its life—that any society or nation or century 
that is shallow enough to publish as many books 
as that has yet to face the most awful, the most 
unprecedented, the most headlong-coming crisis in 
the history of the human race?” 

I said nothing—that is, nothing much. I 
thought he might say “our” civilization instead 
of throwing it all on me. He never does. He 
always says “your civilization.” I do not know 
why. I suppose it’s because I try to make a shift 
at being comfortable in it. It is the only one a 
man has. 

Geraid Stanley Lee. 


Maxims. 


NEVER cast your pearls before people who like 
turquoises better. 

The cynic seeks nature, not as what he loves, 
but as a refuge from what he hates. 

The old fable of Cupid with a bow and arrow 
is a misconception. He should carry a sower’s 
seed-bag. Love is a germ, not a wound. 

There would be nothing more delightful than 
solitude, if the rest of the world could be there to 
see how you enjoy it. 

The*image of the divine is permanent within 
us, in the midst of all our changing experiences, 
like the image of the sky in a running brook. 

The triumph of virtue is not in resisting temp- 
tation, but in not having temptation. 

We are many of us crucified in this life; and 
alas that it should be so! we are crucified, not as 
saviors, but as thieves. 

Trying to overcome the prejudice of an ignorant 
person is like trying to turn a shallow stream into 
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a new channel— by the time you have changed the 
current, the water is wasted. 

Democracy is a house of one story, so that every- 
body can live on the first floor. 

Man’s search for happiness consists in using the 
water that should quench his thirst to blow bub- 


bles with. 
Alice G. Wilson. 


The Misfit Artist. 
A FABLE. 


A CERTAIN young man had a father. And the 
father was an artist. And when the young man 
cast about to see what he could do to support him- 
self in luxury, he decided to become a plumber. 

Now, this was a natural craving of his nature, 
for from his childhood he had put off doing that 
which he had to do. 

But his father, who was a successful artist, and 
therefore a hard worker, wished him to become a 
member of the same honorable guild, and he 
grieved that his son should lean toward plumbing. 

And his father took him aside, and said: “My 
son, my father was a hard-working artist, and his 
father before him, and I wish no son of mine to 
pursue so butterfly a trade as that of a plumber. 
We have always earned our bread by the sweat of 
our brows, and although bread has ofttimes been 
scarce, yet there has been a plenitude of sweat. 
Why depart from the traditions of a long line by 
becoming a plumber?” 

And the young man made answer: “Father, I 
have surreptitiously learned the trade of plumbing, 
and I find it to my liking. And its emoluments 
are great. I do not care for work, and the paint- 
ing of pictures is hard work.” 

But the young man was dutiful, and he studied 
art. And he kecame a mediocre and unsuccessful 
artist. 

For he painted like a plumber. 

Moral: A good many plumbers have been lost 
to the world. 

Charles Battell Loomis. 


A Boy’s View. 


Ma is reading a magazine— 

Nothing but print. It ’s a stupid kind— 
Never a picture at all, I mean. 

Ma just reads to improve her mind. 
Pa is deep in the paper, and 

Reads the Congress and ’lection stuff 
I’m unable to understand, 

Because, you see, I ’m not old enough. 


They ‘ve set me down with a poky book 
“Of information,” says pa. And, oh, 

It ’s full of rocks, and the things that took 
Place some thousands of years ago. 

Shucks! do you think this interests me, 
When out in the barn, in a secret place, 

Is the splendidest, dandiest story—gee! 
Pawnee Thunder, the Great Paleface! 


That ’s the kind of a book to read— 
Where there ’s fighting. Old Thunder he ’s 
’Fraid of nothing. He draws a bead 
And puts the bullet just where you please. 
My, he runs and he rides like fun! 
Strong —why, he gives them all a lief 
To throw him down, and they can’t, not one! 
The Indians call him “ Medicine Chief.” 


Thirteen bucks (they ’re Indian men) 
Catch him out on a hunting-trip. 
Want to scalp him alive—and then 
Pa yelled “ Will!” and I had to skip. 
I hid the book in the horse’s stall, 
Under a beam, till to-morrow. Now, 
I’m certain that Thunder kills them all, 
But, oh, I wish that I knew just how! 


Edwin L. Sabin. 
Song. 


But yestereve my lad was here, 
And now he’s gone away; 
He said he loved me passing dear, 
I had no word to say. 
’"T is more than kind 
I ’d be, he ’d find, 
If he should come to-day. 


He begged I ’d give him one small kiss, 
But I—I said him nay; 
It seems I would not greatly miss 
So small a thing to-day. 
Have what he would, 
My laddie should, 
But oh, he ’s gone away! 


What care I for my Sunday gown, 
My hat with feathers gay? 
I will not glance at lads in town 
When he has gone away. 
I ’d let him know 
I love him so, 
If he were here to-day. 


Who ’s that? My lad? He did n’t go? 
He ’s turning in this way? 
Quick! Where ’s the gown he fancies so? 
My heart! What shall I say? 
I must be sure 
To be demure— 
How can I be, to-day! 


Beatrice Hanscom 


Inconstancy? 
(FROM THE GERMAN.) 
NEVER blame a maid for changing, 
Trying all the men she can; 
She but seeks, in all her ranging, 
A constant man! 
C. H. Page. 
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